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Contributions on the Eelit/ion, History of Tibet.—Ey Baboo Sabat 

* CirANOEA Das, Deputy Inspector of SchoolSf DarjtUny. 

{Continued fw>ni Vol. L, p. JGl.) 

• ' IV.—RISE AND PROGRESS OJ;’ BUDDHISM IN TIBET.i 

CHAPITR I. 

Hail to that all-yielding gem, the pi’inoe of power, the holy religion of 
Buddha that came from the preci<^as country of Aryiivarta ! Jly the kind¬ 
ness a'.ul generous acts of pious princes, learned Pandits and Lochavas,® 
it was brought to tliis snow-girf country of Tibet. Let its brightness 
enlighten all hearts and the cojjio*s shower of its blessings and usefulness 
ever excite wonder ! Be it adored, being placed otflhe top of the banner of 
faith! 

* The Buddhism of Tibet is divided into two main periods : -» 

1. « l^a-dar or Earlier Buddhism. 

2. Chhyi-dar or Later Buddhism. 

1. Eart-ieii Buddhism. 

During tlie reigns of twenty six generations of kings, counted from 
thi-tsanpo the first of the Tibetan king.s fo Namri-srou-tsan, Buddhi.sm 
was nnktiowu i» Tibet. During the reign of Lha-tho-thori-fian-shaf, who 
was well known *as an incarnation of Samanta Bhadra, there fell on the top of 

> A litcrEil troDiflation of iho 1st part of the 2nd book of Dub*tbah solkyi 
•MR6n. See Vol. L, p. 187, nolo 1. 

Tibetan scholars who were versed in the Sanskrit language wore called 
Loohhava or Lochava. 
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the king’s palace, from heaven, several volumes called Pan-Kon- 
Chhyag-gya.® The meanings of their contents •being unknown, thcy'^fel’e 
adored under ^'jho name of “ Nan-po-sau-wa.’* Tins was the^ nucleus 
of Buddhism in ,Tibet. The king leai'ned in a vision that their contents 
should be known in the fifth generation. Accordingly,‘‘during the reign 
of Srou-t.san-gampo'* the reputed incarnation of Chenressig,® .-the minister 
Thon-mi-Sambliota visit(?d India to study the various sciences and Bud¬ 
dhism. lie bccrime well versed in the classical sciences of the Indians. After 
his return to Tibetjrhe framed the Wuchan,® or “characters provided with 
heads,” of the Tibetans after the model of the Nagari, and the Wuuie'^ 


characters jifter the Wartu^ letters, and thereby founded the alphabetic system 
of the Tibetans. Sron-tsan-gampo brought the image of Akshobhya^ frofu 
Nepal and that of- SVikya Muni from China, which were the first Buddhist 
images in 'J’ibet. In order to accommodate these upholders of Tibet, ho 
erected the great 'I’emple called liasa-thul-nan-kitsug-lakhan.^® He engaged 
Thon-mi Sanihhota and his colleagues to translate San.skrit Buddhist 
work.s into 'ribetau, writing them in the newly formed alphabet. Saiigye- 
jjhalpo-chhe^i and other books were the first translations whicii formed 
the germ of Tibetan Buddhism. 

During the reign cf Thi-sroh-de-esan^^ who was celebrated as an 
emanation of Manju-Llhosha,^® the great sage S'anta Kakshita and Pahd’t 
Padma Sambbuva and several other Indian Buddhists, and philo-s^ophers were 
invited to Tibet.^* ** Among the'firstseven monks, Vairochaua^® was tbe ohief. 
Originating from them, tlm ancient Tibetan Clergy of the “orange raiment” 
began to multi jdy. Then, there sprung up a host of Loebavas—those versed in 
two or more languages—among whom were Lui-wahpo,^® Sagor Vairdebaua,^'^ 


• rfrau-«k6n-phyag Srgya. ^ 

* SroA-At.'ian-.sGtimpS. i 

s That is, thn Bodliisattva Avalokitosvara. 

® Also called tfo-rlum (rfVu-chan) or characters provided with mdtras or bonds. 

^ Written (fVu-merf and pronounced al Wumo, a kind of letters which have no 
mdtras or heads. * . 

® Wartu is probably the laAguUgo of the people of Kafiristan and Bactria. 

® One of thff Panchajati Buddhas. » * ^ 

Ibasa-Z/phrul-snah-gi-ytsug-lag-khan. From that date his capital \@is founded 
the name Lhasa or the “ land of^od.” Sanskrit Kutagara ia tho samn as Tibetan 
Tsug-la-khan. Sco Yol. L, p. 221* note 33. 

Saus-rgyfts-phalpo-chbe. 

*2 Khri-sron-/de-itsan. 

The God of Learning and Wisdom. 

** Under them tho first Tibetan Clergy was formed. 

Also written Yairotsana, 

** AKhon-Hu bi-<fVan-po. 

Sa-gor-Yairo-tsana. 
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^inchhen-elihog,^® Ye^e WaApo,i® Kachog shan,®^’ &c.', who translated the 

• B4tiHs, Tantras and medijbative sciences from Sanskrit into the Tibetan 
langusigo. S'anta Rakshita undertook tlio charge of explaining to hi® 
pupils tlie sacred literatiii'e, from the Dulv{^(Viiia 3 ’a) to the Madhyamika 
philosoplijy. Padma Sambhava and his colleagues taught tl>e Tantras to a few- 
intelligent ^nipils, winch enabled a few pious pei’sons to obtain sainthood* 
Then a Chinese sage named II washah-Mabay.aifa came to Tibet to 
preach a strange form of sophistry. He held that the pursuit of evil 
as w(*ll {|s of good binds m^ etjually to a ^ourse of recurring existe)ice, 
and therefore affords no ravins of emancipation. In illustration of this 
theory l?e observed—“your condition remains all the same whothcr 3 mu are 
hound b}' an iron or a golden chain ; you are^ot liberatiid’’.* Wherefore if 
the mind can be purged of all thoughts, deliverance fronji recurring existence 
is secured, 'the doctrine which he thus promulgated was accepted by all 
Tibet; and for a time the Darsana .and doctrines of the^ former Indian 

• PandiUi such as S'auta Rakshita were displaced. For ho vanqflislied all in 

disputation by his powerful logic. The followers of SVmta Rakshita and 
other Iwdian philosophers diminished in number. • In order to refute the 
ph.ilosophy of Hwashan, king Tbi-sroh-do-tsan invited Kamalasila, one 
of the most learned Indian sage# of that age^ Hwashan was defeated in 
disputation, and his fallacies were exposed by Kamalasila who wrote three 
series of •books on meditative science •and thus re-established the liidian 
school, its ritual and philosoi»hy. • 

During the reign of Ralpaehan, Pandit Jina Mitra and many other 
learned sages w'ere invited, who,^ having translated many Buddhist works 
into the vernacular langu.age, arranged them so as to bo accessible to the 
general reader. Both Sfauta Rakshita, and Kamala S'll.a belonged to the 
Svatantra-madh^'amika schoo^ •Thi-sroh-de-tsan who was a devout 
follower of S'linta Jiakshita, prohibited his subjects by royal proclamation 
ffcm following llwashah’s theories under penalty of death. Ho command¬ 
ed .all to follow tlife Madhyamika sqjiool. Altliough certain Indian Pandits 
of the«Yogacharya school h.ad visited Tibet, yet*thoy failed to displace the 
anciently projiagated Svatautra school, wdiiali pretailed in 'J’ibet till the 
accession of Lahdanna to the monarchy of Tibet, when th^ last vestige of 
Buddhi.tln disappeared from Tibet. The Buddhists of the earlier period 
or Na-dar followed S anta Rakshita and K^imala S'ila, i. e., the Madhya- 

inika Svatantra. . 

♦ 

* * 2. Latee Buddhism. 


At the time when Lahdarma was actively prosecuting the ^destruction 
i^Buddhism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from Pal-chhen-chhu-vo-ri 

** Acharya Ilin-chhen-wClihog. Yesoa-rfVan-po. Ka-Chog-shau. 
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fled towards the Ahido country, whore they 'became puj)ils of the abbot 
Lama G6n-pa-rab-sal.*^^ They were followed by .ten other Tibetans hoidod 
by Lume-tshulj^thim who took the vows of monkhood and were admitted 
as pupils of the same High priest. After the death of Lahdarma, thoy all 
returned to Tibet to their respective monasteries and estates, and/increased 
the number of monks. Thus from the country of Amclo the ^ying flame 
of Buddhism was rekindled. Henceforth, Buddhism commenced to sjiroad 
again, and all quai*ters of U' and Tsah were refilled with many classes of 
congregated Lamas, jyho activ^dy engaged in the teaching of Buddhism. For 
this result the inhabitants of the snowy country (Ilimavat) arc indebted 
to the two' Amdo Lamas Gdh-pa-rab-sal and Lume-tshul-thim. During 
the reign of Lha-Lama, Yesif-hod ♦the celebrated Loehava-Kinchben-Ssaupo 
visited India to stiyly the sacred literature and jihilosophy of the Indian 
Buddhists. After acquiring great proGeiency in those subjects he returned 
to Tibet and tivinslated many Sutra and Tantra works. He thus established 
himself as U great teacher of Buddhism. • * 

A. 

(Meeival of Buddhism fy the Lmnns of upper Tibet and Ladsi^ called 

sTod-LatnJe.) 

• 

A goatherd named Kargyal, under inspiration from a certain Naga 
of the same name, preached a strange religion (a form of Bonism) wbiel^ 
WJis inimical to Buddhism. llinVlbben Ssahpo overcame birn^ and also 
suppressed some of the Tantriks who W'cre in the habit of abusing .the 
Tantrik ritual by committing obscenities \mder the garb of religion.’ 
Thus by purifying the sacred religion, ^he gained the sincere love and 
conGdence of the dwellers on the snowy mountains. Loebava SboiiAiu-pal 
of Gos remarked that it was owing to IShe exertions of this great scholar 
that pure Tantrikism became more diffu#ot^ in the later than in the earlier 
period. Towards the mid "of his life be betook himself to asceticism and, 
having attained to saintliness, lie entered the abodes of the gods. TMs 
great Locluiva belonged to tlie rrusangjwMiidhyamika scliool. 

The same prince Llft.-Lama invited Pandit Dharma Pala wilji^three 
of his principal disciifles n.amed' Siddhapjila, Gunapala, and Prajna Pala, 
from the eastcfti quarter of India. From these, Gyal-wai-^rab of bha^ 
Shun took the vows of monkhood and afterwards went to Palpa <in Nepal 
to learn Vinaya and philosophy from the Ilinaydna sage named Pretaka. 
His yiiritual descendants, named Paljor-serab Chyah-chhub-scuge &c., were 
known by the name of To J-dulva or the up-coimtry followeivs of the Vinaya. 

During the reign of king Lhade the illustrious Kashmirian Pandit 
S'akya STi was invited, who by translating many pf the Sutras and 
E'astras greatly promoted the diffusion of Buddhism. The ritual vow intro 

Gou-pa-rab-^i'Sal. 
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|duced by him was called •Panchhen Domgyun. In the same manner 
tUa^ introduced by Lachhen of Anulo was called Laohlien Domgyun. 
By persecution the enemies of Buddhism had only suc\eeded in putting 
down the external observances and ritual .of the clgrgy, while the real 
Dharma «nd mdral discipline continued to be secretly practised under adverse 
circumstaiy?es. The basis of Buddha Dharma bcing^Vinaya or moral dis¬ 
cipline, the system of Dom-gyun is only necessary as an external observance. 


3. GuOWTTI op TATllOUS noOMATTC SCHOOLS. • 

• # 

Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his spiritual sons (Bodhi- 
s^vas)*by the kindness of Dharma Eajas and Paiiditas and Lochavas, and by 
.the moral merits of tiie people in the llii»avat«eountry,the Buddhist religion 
progressed more and more, so as to branch out into numeipus dillerent sects as 
the result of it*s extraordinary growth. These, like the eighteen divisions of the 
Vaibh^hika school of ancient India, were designated after tUc names of their 
• respective teachers and places of origin. borne of the 1 ilfhtan Banias 
who had derived ftieir religious knowledge from Indian Pandits, feeling groat 
veneratf ®n for the theories themselves, named theirtespective sects after them. 
They did not follow the Indian patriarchs in their nomenclature, for all 
tlie Indian Buddhist schools .were designated after the general sense 
of their ])hilosophies. For instance: the Sakya-pa, Jonau-pa, Shah-pa 
*andDigim-pa sects of Tibet were designated after the names of tlce localities 
w]iere they were taught and originated: tlie Karmapa and Bulug-pa 
• sects, after the names of their respective teachers : the Kahdampa, Dsdg- 
chhen-pa, Chhyag-chhen-pa, and Shi-chye-pa sects after their respective 
rituais or external Kriyd. 

All the various Buddhist sects of Tibet arc classed under two 
schools: 


(1) The Ancient school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or lleformed .school. 

Tho ancient school include.^, seven sects, viz., Kih-ma-pa, Kah- 
dampii, Kah-gyu-pa, Shi-cliye-pa, Sakyapa, JoiAiipa and Ni-tshe.i)a.22 

* In the ancient school there arc twio 4 ;eneral divisions. The earlier 
i^ihma-pa 'and • the later Nihmapa called SarmapaT It has been 
assertei*by Tibetan historians and philosophers that the difference between 
the earlier !ffih-mapa and the Sarinapa ^exists in the 'J'antras. In the 
Sutras there is no doctrinal difference. In the earlier and later periods 
of Buddiiism'tbere were certain dogmatic differences in tho Sutras, which 
justified the'distinction. All the Tantras that were translated into 
Tibetan prior to l^andit Smriti’s advent, are designated by the name of 

^ 2S (ij rf3[iu-ma pa, (2) 6Ka!i-^fdanw-pa, (3) AKab-i/Oyud-pa, (4) Shi-byed-pa, 
(6) Sa-»kya-pa, (6) Jonan-pa, (7) ^^i-tshe-pa. 
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6an-nag Ninma,®^ and those that were trart^lated by .Binchhen-Ssah-po 
and other later writers • are known by the name of Sah-nag-Sarrni^®* 
But although t/\is distinction of Ninrna and Sarma Tantras is recog¬ 
nized by many authors, yet fthere exist some irregularities in the appli¬ 
cation of the terms. For instance the Manjusri-mula 'Tantras which 
were translated during the reign of king Tlii-sroh are also accepted as 
Sarma Tantras. In \he face of such irregularities Einchhen Ssahpo has 
been universally admitted as the founder of the Sarma ^J’antras. Dogmi 
* Go« and Marj^a Loch".va are credited as Sarma toaciiers. The lirst revival 
of Huddhisni after the death of Lahdarma, known as the Later period, 
commenced witli Loton-dorje Wan chhyug when Thi-Tashi-tseg-'pa, son 
of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled tl»e kingdom of Eulag. His three sons Pal-de,- 
Hod-de, and Kyi-de requested Loton to send two learned Lamas who 
could revive the Buddhist I'cligion in Tibet. Accordingly SYikya Shon-nu 
and Yese-tsondu were sent, who re-established the clerical congatgation 
in Tibet. Ag ain that great sage, in consultation with those prijices, sent 
Dogmi and Tag-Lochava to India to study Dulva,'S'or-chhyin®** and 


Tantras which are respectively the basis, essence and pith of Bti-'hihism. 
Tag Lochava, having devoted his time chieHy to pilgrimage, failed to be¬ 
come a learned teacher, bu^ Dogmi sucee^ided in his mission and became 
a great scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the system of Tantras callod 
Matri Tantras and thereby diffused the teaching of Buddhism. . Lochava 
Einchhen-Ssan})o elucidated Pra^na, Paramita, Matri .and Pitri Tantras 
and above all made the Yoga Tantrsvs acces.siblo to the Tibetans.' 
Go« laid introduced the Samaja Guhya and spread the system of Nagaijuna. 
The great Tantrik sage Marpa taught the Guhya Samaja accordhig to 
Pitri Tantras, the ritual of Mahatnaya* according to Matri Tantras, 
the ritual of V.ajraharsha and SamblniBa. By imparting instructions 
in several kinds of mysticism, be iUled Tibet with learned men. Those 
great Lochavas having charged themselves with these works, Tantrife 
Buddhism opened a new era in the religious history ofi Tibet, knowif as 
the Sarma system of the idler period or Sarmatanpa or Gyu, the sapae as 
Navya Tautra. • * 

CHAPTEE II. 


EiSE and PnOGRfcSS OP NiAMAPA SCHQaXi. 
u the beginning king Sroh-tsan-gampo, himself a professor of Bud¬ 
dhism, taught his people the series of scriptures known •as “^Kyerim" 
and “ Dsog-rim” delivered by Cheuressig. All Tibet pai^ homage and 
prayed to that merciful Bodhisatva for protection. Sreh-tsan, in whom 
was an emanation of Chenressig’s spirit, hrst taught tfie six mystic sylli 
ySail-tfNag-rNin-ma. ySan-f^ag-^Sarma. ** Prajfia-paramM. 
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^bles, “ Oip-mani-padme-hum, ’ and their significations and recital. He in-^ 
vifcAl the Indian teacher Kusara, S'aukara lirahmana, tlie Nepalese Pandit 
S'ilamanju and others who, having translated many Tafltras, first taught 
the Tibetans the first princy)lo8 of Jiiiddl»Kin. The^accounts of the first 
introduc^on of Buddhism and a few Tantne works were discovered within 
a stone pillar called Ka-khol-ma, in which Sron-tsan^ampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. 

In the fifth generation from Sron-tsan the illustrious king Thi-sroA^ 
invited • the great Indian Pandit S'anta Kakshitjf who introduced the 
olj^ervanco of the “ ten virtues”^® and Dharma which teaches the real state of 
the eighteen physical and corporal regions with the eight projjihitions^'^ such 
'as killing, the taking* of what is not gi^en, tTie commission of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and ,sitting on tofty seats. When 
the mighty local gods and genii^** who delight in sin found that men 
were fl|ono to virtue, they became enraged, and one of tlih most wrathful 
• among them m^ned S^en^-chhen'than hurled a thunderbolt on the 
Marpori**® hill. Another frightful demi-god ivimed Yar-lha-shanpo cast 
dovrn ttiR palace of Phan-than of Yarhin. The twelve female .spirits called 
“ Tanma” spread plagues and murrain all over the country. Under such 
circumstances thinking it urgdhtly necespar^*, first of all to overcome 
.tlrese evil spirits ,^nd goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, S'anta 
Kaks|iita*requested the kin^ to invite Padma Sambhava the great Tantrik 


** {!.) Not to commit murder. 

(2.) „ theft. 

,(3.) „ adultery. 

(4.) Not to uttor lies. «. 

(6.) Not to speak evil nor utter abusive language. 

(6.) Not to talk nonsense. • 

(7.) Not to slaudor. 

(8.) Not to bo eovetoUB. 

* (9.) Not to think on injury. 

(10.) Not to bo averse to truth. 

9^ (1.) Dorje-Khadoma. 

(2.) Dorjo-yama-choa. 

(3.) Dorje-Kuntu-Ssaft-mo. 

Dorjo-Jfik-je-tsomo. 

^ (B.J Dorje-Aka netra. 

(6.) Dor^e-Pal-yum. 

(?.)• Dorie-Luma (Nagini.) 

(8.) Dorja Dagyalma. 

The first four arc demons and the last four are Yakshinis. Dorjo-means Vajro, 
** Those were probably the Bon-gods. 

Bon-Domigod. 

The Hill on which Fotala now stands. 


Demons. 


Yakshiufs. 
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of Uddayana. Accordingly tlie king sent u^essengers to India to invite 
that illustrious sage. By bis gift of foreknowledge knowing wbat was re^uir- ' 
ed of him, PadmA Sambliava had already started for Tibet. The messengers 
met him on the w/iy. He obliged all the evil and wicked genii and 
demons to bind themselves under solemn oaths not to work evilmor stand 
in the way of the j^uous. Sitting on a cross made of t^o Dorje,®i 
placed on a clear space, he purified a spot on which he built the great Vihara 
of Ssan-yad Migyur-Lhun-gyi’duhpai-tsugla-khaA or the shrine of the 
unchanging, self-grorm workiog. The king together with twenty §ix of bis 
saintly sub jects, by sitting in three kinds oiyoga, became possessed of wonder¬ 
ful learning and obtained saintly power, perfection, and, finally, emancipation. 

The names and the exploits of the twenty six Tibetan Buddhists who 
obtained sainthood and worked with the king are the following : 

(1.) Nam-kha-hin-po could mount the rays of the sun. 

(2.) Saijgye-yese could drive iron bolts into hard rocks. ♦ 

(3) Gyalwa-chhog-yah, by transforming his head into that of a 
horse, neighed three times, 

(4.) Kharchhen Olihogyal brought the slain to life. 

(5.) Pal-ki-yese turned three S 3 dvan goddesses into his slaves. 

(G ) Pal-ki-8engc m» le slaves of deMons, nymphs, and genii. 

(7.) Vairochana obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge, 

(8.) Nah-dag-gyalpo obtained Samadhi. 

(9 ) Yu-drun-Nin-po acquired divine discrimination. 

(10.) J nana-kumara performed miracles. 

(11) Doi’je-Duh Jem travelled invisibly like the wind. 

(12.) Yesc-55^an went over to the fairy world travelling through the 
void space. 

(13.) Sogpu-Lhapal (a Mongol) could catch ferocious wild beasts. 

(14.) Na-nam-yese colild soar in the sky like a bird. 

(15.) Pal-ki-Wah-chhyug could kill his enemies by the flourish of 
his fists. 

(16.) Den-ma-tse-WaSa obtained unfailing memory. 

(17.) Ka-Wa-pal-tseg ca^uld tell the hearts of other men. 

(18.) Shu-bu-pal-sen could make water run upwards. 

(19.) Khe-hujchhug-lo could catch a flying bird. t 

(20.) Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised the ghost of the dead and turned the 
corpse into solid gold. *' 

(21.) Tenpai-namkha tamed wild yaks of the northern desert. 

(22.) Ilodan-Wah-Ghhyug dived in water like fish. 

(23 ) Ma-thog rin Chheu could crush adamant .ifito powder and eat 
it as meal. 


Vajra. 
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^ (21 ) Pal-ki Dorje pnssi^l tlirough mountains and rbcks. 

• '’Landod Kon-Clibog could Itaiidlu thunderbolts and drive thcni 

away. , % 

(26.)* Gyal-Wai-chhan-chhub coiild sit cjoss-logged on empty space. 

Tlici’l also arrived many Iridian Pandits among wfioiii Dliarnia Kirti, 
Vimala-mitra, Buddha Guhya, S'atiti Garbha and others were eminent, 
Dharma Kirti introduced the Tanirik ritual of Vajra-ihiatu-yoga. Vimala- 
mitra and others taught iiiy.sticism based on Buddliist Tantrikism to their 
• trusted p^upils. They did not teach the priycipal w^rks on diffei-ential 
and atomic philosophy, and metaphysics generally, to any but one or two 
of fheir favourite pupils. Tantiik principles being very subtle, intricate 
and holy, their diffusion was very limited.* • **' 

I’lie translation of some scriptural treatises such as,Kun-chyo Gyalpo 
Bo-goh-du, eight .series of Gyu-tbul, and Dup.aido, Vyakarana and Upade.sa 
were .eltecnted by Vairochana, Ma-Nah-Nub ‘and othyr translators 
after Tiyitrik interpretation. Padma iSainbhava concealed man_f profound 
religious treatises Underneath rocks, mountain.s and beds of lakes, for the 
u.se of lifiture generations, and afterwards retiifd towanls tlie south¬ 
western rpiarter called Sa-yab-liu or the land of genii. From this it will 
aj)}>ear that during the reign of Sro4-tsan-gampo tlyi Tantrik Kin-mapa made 
only, a beginning, but in Thi-sroh’s time sjnvad widedy over the country. 
Padma i^avibbava was its greatest teaetler, and other teachers were bis 
puj)ils and followers. Numerous biographic.^ of liini are extmit, all of which 
give ditt'erent accounts of iiis life. Though the biograpliy of this great 
teacher is worthy of being treated at large, yet, as numerous historians give 
differeitt accounts of bis life, 1 refrain from writing about him. Some 
of the ancient writers state that*be re.sidctl but for a few mouths in 
Tibet, during which time, by the p<*vver of bis divine knowledge and purity, 
be subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded the monas- 
teif^ of Samye (Ssau-yaff^^). After the departure of Padma Sambhava 
a certain Bralinianadmpostor having,dre.ssed liimsclf in Urf/^an-Sa/iorvuiP 
fashion,^came to Tibet to pass for that great tAielier and spread the dif¬ 
ferent divergent Niii-mapa theories. This Assertion has been rejected 
bj manj' of tl’o best writers of Tibet who suji[>ose it to be sifhply a fabrica¬ 
tion to sdiuulalise the K^ih-mapa sect. There are others who believe that 
. 

® "This is derived from thn (.^hincao word San-j'ari meaning the three bodies. 
The top of moifaslic temple was constructed in Cliincso style, the iniddlc jKirt iu 
Indian style, and Iho lowest part in Tibetan style. This temple, in Tibetan, ia 
called Sainy4 from San-yarf, and is socond in sanctity to that of Potald but first in 
antiji uity. • 

The fashion of dress anciently in vogue in Uddayana, tbo tract of country from 
Gazni to Bactria including a portion of Persia. 
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the ^inma doctrine had its origin in Gutu-chho Wan. The kind of 
costume, now known by the name of Urgyan-Sa^orma, is said to have^Agen-- 
introduced by €ihho Wan, who discovered some of Padma’s works and 
flourished at a subsequent dq^io and was a Terton (discoverer of sacred 
volumes.) 

There are nine principal divisions of the 5^h-ma doctrine 

(1) Nan-tho (4) Kriya (7) Kyepa Maha-yoga 

(2) llah-gyal (5) Upa (8) Lun Anu-yoga 

(3) Cbyah-sem (/}) Yoga (9) Dsog-ehhenpo^tiyoga. 

The first three divisions were delivered by the Nirmanaka^'a-SYikya 

Muni (Buddha S'akya Siipha) and are called the general or common ydnas. 

Tlic second three wei'o dclivei’od by Sambhogakaya-Vajra Sattva. 
They ai’o called the external Tan tr^-yanas or Bahya tan tra-yanas. 

The last throe are atti-ibuted to Dharmakaya-saiuanta Bhadra or 
K<mtu Ssanpov They arc called the “ Anuttura” antara-yana-traya (ac¬ 
cording to’tho ^inmapa school). Ivuntu Ssanpo is the great and rupreinc 
Buddha, while Vajradhara is the Ciiief Buddha in tlie Gelugpa scliool. 
Again Vajra Sattva is sieond in the Nihma school, and S'akya Siwtha, being 
an incarnate Buddha, holds the third 2 >lace. 

Of the Bahya (external) Tantra SSvoni and Antara (internal) Tantra 
S'reui, the external ritual or Kriya tantras were delivered by Buddha S'akya 
Simha himself. The “U 2 )a” or' Karma tantra and Yoga tantras were 
delivered by Buddha Vairoclnma, one of the five Paneha Jati Buddhas. 
The Antara (internal) or Anuttara tantras were delivered by Vajra Dhara 
(I)orje-chhan) from his celestial mansion of “ Chho-Jun-Yafqja,” tho 
spacious mansion of Dharma-dhatu. * 

Tho Anuttara yana was taught by Dharmakaya Samanta Bhadra, 
(Kuntu Ssanpo) in his self-created fetjrin of Sambhoga Kaya. When 
seated in one of the i>urost of Bodhisattva Bhumis at great ea.so, by his 
omniscience, he taught incessantly in four times,without error and fallfeig 

into fallacy, i 

\ 

^ Day, month, year and Kalpa. 

__ * 4ll 

(1.) Every Buddha must po8.sess thn five Jhdnas or divine wisdoip called 
(1.) Chhoki-vyiri-ki-yose. 

(2.) Melon-ta-biji-yo&e. 

(3.) J^ainhar-l^'od-ki-ycse. 

, (4.) Sosor-togpai-yc^e. 

(6.) Gya-wa-dupai-yc^e. ^ 

Theso five Juanas being in themselves abstractions or vacuity cannot bo active 
unless thoy^nre impersonated. They are therefore reprosenk'd by 

(2.) the five Paneha Jati Buddhas or Dhyani Buddhas, iiMmcd respectively ; 

(1.) Akshobhyu; -(3.) Katna Sambhava; (5.) Amogha Siddha. 

(2.) Yairochana; (4.) Amitabha; 
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^ (“ JLa-na med-pa-hi theg-pa-ni, ^Don-ina-hi-mgonpo chhotf-«ku Kun-tu- 

• J§y?%n-po lhun-f»i'ub lons-apytad rdjogs-palu-^kur bshahs pa-sa-dag-sa-la-gnas- 
pa-bi _^dul-pya-la rtsol-ine^l Ihun-grub tu rgya-chhah-Pbyags-lhun-dah-bral- 
var-dusA)shir-dus-nicd-du-ston par-byed-cbin.”) 

Nufljberless precepts and instructions, wide enougR to boar comparison 
with the sk^y, were delivered, out of which a few were brought to Jambu 
dvipa by Gah-rab Dorje, S'ri-Siddha Mana-jmra, Viiifiltla, and Padraa Sam- 
bhava. These Vidj'adharas who had obtained perfection clearly elucidated 
the different theories of Ninma religion. ^Tliere ^are nine classes of 
Minina llamas 

Gyal-wa-goh^s ^re the Buddhas, such as S'akya Su^dia, Kuntu- 
Ssah-})o, Dorje Semba, Amitabha. . • • 

Rig-dsiif^® are tlie learned saints that ^from their infancy cultivated 
their laculties* and grew learned by their own industry and assiduity. 
Afterwards they were inspired by Yese Khahdoma or J;he fairies of 
*learning,^7 Padma Sainbhava, S'ri Siipha, Manapura, &c. and okher Bodhi- 
sattvas. ^ 

Gji*usag-han-‘**’ or the uninspired saints who •carefully preserved the 
secrecy of their mysticism. 

Kah-bab-luh-tair^*^ are the,Lamas who obtained divine inspiration 
according to former predictions in dreams, and therefore did not consult 
any teacher as usual. • 

^ *lIe-tho-tei’^^ are the Lamas who, accidentally discovering some hidden 
scriptural treasures, became learned without any help from teachers or 
anybody else. 

Monlam-tah-gya^^ are the Lamas who by dint of their prayers obtained 
sacred light. 


(3.) The five Dhyani Buddhas Drang tno pursomncations oi tno rive ivianas or 
diviwi perfections of Buddiiahood arc ideal personages. They wore never born liko 
S^akya ]\runi, as undefstood by many scholars of nuddhisin. 

Vyi^n it is said that such and sucli a Lama or SVamjAa was the incarnation of such 
and such a Buddha, it is meant that ho acquired an emanation of a portion of diviiio 
perfection so pCTsoni^cd. Thereforo every Buddha is a eomhinution^f flvo Divine per¬ 
fections 01 ^ livo Dhyani Buddhas; for instance, tho Tasi Lama is an incarnation of 
Amitabha, pr the 4tl»Dhyani Buddha. 

^ rGyal-va-rfDoA.*. 

Rig-hdsin-^rdah. 

ThesS arc Ijko the nine Muses of the ancients. 

Gaii-Ssag sNan. 

AKah-bahs. • 

Las-/(khrO'.(/ter. * 

** «Monlani-ytun rgya. 
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These six are the higher order of Lamas ;4>esides these, there are tliree 
which are of a practical nature. They are called liin or distant o^pdgr, • 
No or nearer ordjfr, and Ssabmo or dcej)or order 

1. Kin Kahtna. 2. Nc-tcrma. 3. Ssab-mo-dag-nan.* 

The Xahma ar5 subd-ivideci into three clfLsses :• • 

1. Gyu-thul. 2. l)upai-do. 3. Sem-chhog. 

r * 

Kalpna- Qynthitl. 

This class spread all over U'-Tsah and Kham, being first founded 
by the Indian Kandit Viuiala Mitra, who handed it down to fiis pupil 
Kin-chhen iJhhog. Dophun Lama was one of the chief leader^of tTiis 
B<‘ct. One of*his j)npils carried it to Kham, and another towards Dan-bag 
north of Lhasa and uj)jH*r Tsan, called Maiiar, and uj)j)cr Laddak. Again a 
third pupil of DojAiuh J^aina, named Kah-dampa, erected a* monastery on 
a place which yras of the shaptj of the letter ^ Jea at the foot of tlie Bom- 
bar monntjKn.s on the Di-chliu, the great river of Kham Dirgi, ih.cojise-, 

quence of which his followers were called Ka-thogpa LaifTas. 

# 

Dupni-do* * * 

This dogmatic sect has only two true scriptural volumes, Miila Tan- 
tra or Kundu-rigpai-do, llnd Yyakhya-'I’antra or Dogohpa Dupa. The 
Indiau Pandit Daiia-rakshita first^tanght them to tlifj two Nejjali Pant 
dits named Dharma Bodhi and Basu-dhara, King Ku-chhe tsan of linusha 
(J)usha) country translated them into the Dusha vernacular and spread tllem 
lo the country of Thogar, upper Bactria and the Pamir. 

Seni-cbJiOfjU 

This sect was taught by Kon-setn-Lochava who was believed to have 
been an incarnation of Pandit Kalachtlr^a l)f Ittdia. Hu was a profound 
scholar of Buddhism; being eminently versed in all the branches of 
sacred literature, ho Nvas unrivalled for learning in his age. There 
are eight ceremonies pre^crihed to this sect:—Jampal-ku, Padrna-srun, 
Thugina-du-tsi, Yontan, and Phur-pa-thin-le, the five series of* •cere¬ 
monies, by which birth in Ibis world can be avoided ; and Mamo-bo- 
tiih, Mod-pa-dag-nag and Jig-tan chliod-ten for worldly good, consisting 
purch’ in propitiating demons. • Of the first five cerujnonies, ^hose of 
Tam-dcn and Phurpa wore instituted by Padma Sambhava who induced 
king Thi-.sroh to invoke the former and his Queen to propitiate the latter. 
I'amden (in Sanskrit llayagriva) is a Tantrik god of wrathful temper, who 
vanquishes the demons. Phurpa is another deity who^has a human head, 
and a liody which is of the shape of a pin, standing on*its apex. They 
generally selected by Nifima Lamas as their tutelary deities. 
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^ The Tantrik ceremony ofrthe worship of Jampal-ku*and liis attendants 
•waf instituted by Pandit S'anti-garbha. This is the mystic representa¬ 
tion of Manjn-sri, who her^j loses all his amiable, benign ani wise character, 
and is made to assume a very terrible and hideous shape, with several heads, 
and elasphig a woman obscenefy in his arms. * 

The Tantrik ceremony of Yah-dag was introduced by a Tantrik 
sage named lluhkara, and that of Du-tsi by Vimala Mitra, The propitiat¬ 
ing of Mamo, Modpa-dag, Jigta-chhonteh and other local demons was 
intended^ by Padma Sambhava for the protection of |lie country, as they 

were bound by a solemn promise to contribute to the service of the world.'*® 

• • 

The ouiGiN op Terma-woiiks. 

, • 

With a view to preserve the sacred writs that they might not 
be spoiled by water or other agencies, Padma Sambha^a and other illus¬ 
trious sages, for the use and diseijilining of future generations, con¬ 
cealed them under rocks. Dy their divine power they conmmnded those 
hidden*treasure.s 1s| the care of the vanquished demons who were now made 
guardians of the land and of Dharma, and j)ray»d^that they should be dis- 
covered*only by the j>ious and fortunate. They .sijecilied the time, name, 
race and signs of the discovcirers iii the preface of the books concealed, also, 
in mystic characters and language, where and i^hen they might be known, 
^n rocks and in other books. Such tr^isures as were brought to light by 
melt 4hus specified, were called Ter-chho or hidden treasures. There 
ard .'iccjjunts of the discovery of such sacred treasures taking place iu 
ancient India. The uninformed only may hold that with the exception 
of tbg T*?ihma schools no other religious sect.s possess “ hidden treasures 
for many illustrious Lamas of ot^er sects, actuated liy the same motivc.s as 
Padma Sarnbhava, had also hid volumes of their respective creeds. There 
were also instances of many 1mJ5ostor.s, who comjioscd works with foul 
doctrines, and, to attach importance to them, hid them under hollows of 
rocks and old trees, and after the lapse of a few years, themselves brought 
them out to deceive the unwary and credulous. , 

•The legendary biography of Padma Samhhava called Tban-yig 
is the chief work from which many hints about the hiddei^ religious works 
•were dj|apwn out liy Sangye-Lama, Da-chan and others which led to many 
valuable ^discoveries. {Similar discoveries were made by other writers, about 
. • 

Foitncrlyfin Tihot, n« now in Sikkim, people used to kill aniniala to appease the 
wrath of cfil sjiiiits who w(T<' supposed to Hj)rind jilafincs and ride men or women. 
They were a terror to tlic people. I’udnia fSaiiihhuva uliolished the system of animal 
Buciilice for which he suhstituted meal rice and cuke sacrihcc-s called I'm’uui. This is 
e origin of lUiddhist worshq) with flour cakes now so common in the Uimdluyau 
cuimti’icB and Tibet. 
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whom no mention was made in any of the ancient predictions. The 
pfi-catest number of discoveries were made during the reign of Kmg 
Wiinde who at ^one time invited many of the discoverers to one place 
and examined their ros])ectiye pretensions. The diseoverers ot hidden 
scriptures were not required to take lessons in theology from any superior 
or s})intual guide. The mere discovery of the hooks obtained for them immu¬ 
nity from pupilage. Among those who acquired celebrity by such means, Ni- 
rnai-hiodsser of Gyal-tso and Guru Chhoikyi-Wan-chhyug were the most 
* eminent. They were the arbitrators of the claims of the discoverers. Non- 
selair was a zealous Lama who discovered many volumes of Iiiddon 
scriptures and established one hundred and eight religiou.s institutions for 
the discovoj’crs, of which the one at I’a-thah was well known. Among 
bis discoveries vvo^’e four medical works Avhich w('re a ^reat boon tc 
the countr)^, by reason of their diminishing human misery through theii 
healing eflicacy. 

SSAn-MO-DAO naA. 


There were some .L.unas who rose high in clerical digni^ in this 
order. Some of them arc said to have seen the face of the Supreme god 
who taught them religion. This class is common to other Buddhist 
schools of Tibet, hut it obtained great cehilirit)' iu the S^ihuiapa school. 

Of the Anuttara system of the Nihmapa, the Bsog-chhenpa. sect 
is by far the most important and philosophical. In fact it is tlie cliief of 
the surviving sects of the once most flourishing school of Tibet and Nepal. 
It is well known by the name of Dsog-ehhcnpa Lana-me-pai gyu. 
Atij’oga is its distinctive dogma. It has? three divisions, Semde, Ldnde 
and Man nag. ^ 

There are eighteen volumes of Semwe scriptures out of which five are 
attvihutod to VairoehUiia and thirteen to Viraala Mitra. Tho Lo'Ade 
scriptures, altogether niue in number, were by Vairochana and Pan- 
rnipham-gonpo. The Tibetan Lamas Dharma-boti of Je and Dhai'ma 
Sehha were the most di,sti\iguislied among the teachers of this theory. 
NiA-TiTia or MAN-NAG-de is^ the most metaphysical of the lihree. 
It was first tapght by VTniala Mitra to king Thi-sron aj)d to Tcn- 
dsin-ssan-ijo of Myafi. The latter founded the monastery of Ui-ru- 
shva where he concealed many*of his works. At hw death^lLe left 
hints respecting his works to BA)m-rinehlien-bar. Buddha Vajra Dltara 
first delivered this theory to the Indian Pandit Gahrab Aorje^(Ananda 
Vajra) who left it to his pupil S'ri {Siijdia from whom PadStiia Sambhava 
obtained it. 
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^V.—-THE LIVES OP THE PANCHHEN-EINPOCHHES 

OR TASri LAMAS. 

(With 13 Plates.) 

Pabt I. TnE Indian Incaenations.i 

I. ' 

Subdu'ti, the Sthaviba. 

Subladti was born in the city of S^ravasti Df a \«%althy and nccom- 
pliahod Rrdhmana father, named Bhuti. In his former birth^ ho is said 
to have been a Naga from which ho transmigrated to man. Ip his youth 
he aerj^uired great proficiency in the sit Brahinanical Acts (Charya) and 
the several sciences. Poliowing the inclinations of hi# former life, he 
resided In sandel-wood forests which were filled with innumerable serpents, 
whence lie was conducted before Buddha® by a truth*obscrviitg god " lie 
tyaa ordained a p^^iest by Buddha’s spiritual power.* By his knowledge 
of the Dharma S^astras, ho supjircssed sins and thereby obtained the rank of 
an ArhaP.* When, by his fore-knowledge, he saw that in bis former life ho 
had-been a Naga, his heart became greatly grieved. Ho, therefore, taught 
morality to 500 Nagas and 500 eagles'' who fed oif the former, by converting 
them to the BauddUa faith. Buddha alsg had remarked that “ among the 
galai^a of * the learned, Subhuti shines like Venus (the Morning Star).” 
When Buddha delivered the Prajila-Paramita on the top of Gridhrakuta 
Parvata, Subhdti served him as chief catechist (the inquirer as well as the 
solver of doubts by reference to Buddha). 

Although, outw.'irdly a man,^ yet by these means he obtained the 
Bodhisattva perfection of the Mahayana and became one of the principal 
• disciples of Buddha S'akya 8iinlia. * 


II. 

MaN.TUSI 11 KfllTI. 

Manju4ri Kirti was born in the ojiulent city of SfambhaLa in the north, 
of royal parents. His father, king T)eva-lndra, wa.s said ti^ have boon the 
fhcai’nat^n of the Bodhisattva S^iinyagarblia. His mother’s nainc was 
Kaubiki. ^Six hundred and seventy-four years after the death of Buddha, 

^ Obtained from the works of tho Indian Pandits who laboured in Tibet. 

® 8'dky^ Simha. 

® A Biiddhibt'god^is a Bodhisattva or Buddha. Such a god is not an ordinary god, 

* Buddha said, “ lot him become priest” and he became a priest. Ilis hair am 
beard won* shaven miraculoubly, and a consecrated mendicant raiment was thiowi 
liver his person, 

® Ho reconciled those two hostile races to each other. 
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according to Buton,® in the year 159 B. C., Manju^rf Kirti ascendecl the 
throne of S'amb^iala. His sovereignty extended over hundreds of pe*lty 
princes and a hundred thousand cities. During Kis youth he acqui^^ed great 
proficiency in art^, sciences and magic. £ It is recorded that ^viblijn his 
kingdom tliere lived 300,510 followers of the heretical doctrine of the 
Mlechhas.'^ Among.<hese, there were many sages whose religion consisted 
ill the worship of the vehicle of the sun (fJimai S'inta). Manju^ri Kirti 
banished the whole infidel population from his dominions, but afterwards, 
on their embracing the sacred he listened to their humbie prayer 

to be permitted to return to their former homes. For the welfare o£all 
living beings .and especially of the people of S'ambhala, he explained the 
Kulachakra system. At last in the year 59 13. C., bequeathing his tlirono to 
his son, Puiidarika,'’he passed away from the world of sufierings, and entered 
the Sambhoga-kaya of Buddhahood. 


III. 

-v Leg-dan Jxad. 

This great teacher was born of a Kshatriya family in Eastern ^India to 
the cast of Magadha. Being possessed of great natural talents, he very 
early learnt the principal systems of tlie Buddhist schools, promulgated by 
Nagarjuna and other Indian saintq. and by his great keowledge of sacred 
literature became prominent among the learned. He was ordained a 
priest by Nagarjuiia and wrote a commentary on the Mdla Prajna of 
Nagarjuna and named it Pi*ajna dipa. He reduced Nagarjuna’s reflections 
into Svatantra and thereby founded the second schismatical sect ,of the 
Madhyamika school, called Madhyamika ^vatantra. Ho also found fault 
with Buddha iVila’s commentary or tiled on the Mdla Prajna. There 
arose many followors*of this great teacher^ who greatly extended the Sva- • 
tantra school. 


Abhatakaea Gupta. 

Abhayakara Gupta was born in the middle of the 9th/;entury after 
Christ in Eastern India near the city of Gauy.® Wlien he grew up to 

® Buddha died 2713 years ago or*833 B. C. according to the (Sielugpa Qhronology, 
called.tho Ka-tan system. According to the Vaidurj'a karpo of Desi sangyo Gya-«itsho, 
followed hy A, Csoma de-Korosi, the date differs by forty years. I liavo fallowed the 
more correct system of the Amdoan Chronologists and, in somo places, Buton. 

7 These wore distinct from the Brahmans, for a Brahma^a is invariably called a 
Mutogpa which is the same as Tirthika. Ho is here called a iLalo Mutegpa. Lalo 
means a Mlechha or Yavana. . 

® Probably tho eastern districts of Magadha. 
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youth, he went to the centraf country of Magadha, where he learned the 
• fin^ sciences and became well known as a pandit. It was here that he 
entered the priesthood. During his time there reigned Magadha king 
llama I^ala, in whose palace J;ie was appointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies. By his modesty and liberal accomplishments he greatly 
pleased the,monarcb. During the first two watches of the day ho vised 
to write S astras. In the third wa*tch ho used to ex^^ain Dharma. Up to 
midnight, sitting in the Himavana cemetery, ho used to propitiate his 
gods, ar^, diliing the latter part of the night, to •take rest and sleep. 
Ol|B morning a Dakiiii disguiseil in a girl’s habit, apjiroaohed him with 
pnssents of meat and wine. Abhayakara, a man of stern ^nioiality, did 
not pay any attention to her, and the woman *soon disappeared, and no one 
knew where she had gone. Afterwards he became anxious in his mind as 
to who and what she might have been, and searched for her in every direction, 
but without success. Penitent, he now confessed his mistake, when the 
•selfsame girl onc^more made her appearance. He asked forgiveness and 
prayed to bo endowed with foreknowledge, whereyi^on the divine girl, now 
resplem^helit in angelic beauty, thus addressed him: “Abhayakara! as in 
your former birth you were vvantiiig in the faculty of discrimination, so 
will you continue to be during^tliis life also ; •but as you have confessed 
jpohr error, you wilj obtain foreknowledj^ during the interval between your 
death^nd re-birth. As a step towards its acquirement you must write 
many works on the Dharma S'astras.’* After drawing his attention to the 
practice of constructing Mandalas (in Tibet Kyilkhor) or the ritualistic 
circular figures of the I’antriks, ^lo disappeared. Following the advice of 
this Khahdoma,® he composed several commentaries,^® besides criticisms on 
other commentators. Once he vTsited the city of Chara Simha, ruled by a 
, Chandala king, who, a believer in •the foulest sort o^ heresy, was preparing 
to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. Moved with 
C(5iripassion for the sufferings of these unfortunate men who were bound 
to the sacrificial pole, he prayed to god for^i their deliverance. All on a 
suddui# a hideous Koluber Naga coiling round his body, extended its hood 
over his head. This dreadful sight ro tevriftid the Chandala kin.o- that. 
• 

• 

• Fairy or in Sqpskrit Dakini. 

10 (1) \’hon-wa-korsuin.. 

(2) Oorauu^tary on Khajor. 

(3) • Man-:^ag. 

(4) „ ^Bnia. 

(5) Sanye-thod«pai-nain-Bhe-ini-jigpa. 

“ The Buddhist tnud or Ratna Traya. Before the Tibetans accepted Buddhism, 
they seem to have believed in the existence of God* whom they called Kon-Chhog or 
the chief of the rarities or rare Being. 

•• C 
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at the request of Abhayakara, he at onc*e set iihe victims free. During the 
reiffu of Hama Pala, under the leadership of Abhayakai'a, the sacred religion 
of Buddha received a fresh impulse. There were three thousand monks 
at the Vikramasila Vihara, and one thousand,at Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya). 
At great religious festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,Q00 monks 
generally assembled. Qut of the one thousand monk.s of Vajrasaua, 40 of tho 
Mahayana and 200 ^ravakas who were resident members of the monastery,, 
received their food from the king’s store. The S'ravakas were so numerous 
in every place, tliat .r.t times of i*eligious ]>rayer-gatherings tliei^ number 
generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Otanta Puri tl^ere A^;re 
1,000 monks, including the members of the Maha 3 'ana and tho S'ravaka 
sects. Over ihe former Abhkyakara pi’esided. The S'ravakas also venerated 
him for his great knowledge and practice of discipline^ (vimiya). He 
wrote numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be extant 
even to the present day. He was succeeded in the High-})riestshij5 ^ 
Ratnakara S'auti. King Rama Pala after a successful y'jigu of 40 years? 
abdicated tlie throne in favour of his son Aksha IVila, Abha 3 'akara died 
before the abdication and Rama Pala departed this life three yeat^ after it. 

In tho city of Sukhavati there were many liunger-strickon beggars 
whosesuffc'erings Ahha 3 'aka»a allayed by gi/ing them food and drink From his 
mendicant platter, which was miraculously supplied from lj|eavoii. During hi? 
residence in the Yihara of Vikramasila, under the protection of tlie^spn of 
king S'ubha4ri of Eastern India,’- the Turushka war’^ took place. In tliis 
war Abhayakara played an important part.^^ Afterwards ho cured many 
poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous bandits and robbers bj'tho spell 
of his mantras, lie achieved many wonders, the last of which was the 
bringing to life a dead child iu the great^cemetery of Uimavaua. 

Paet lb The six TiBih’AJr incarnations’'’ 

(obtained from biographies). 

V. 

j KHUG-PA-LnAS-Tsr. 

This great Lochava’® was born at Ta-nag-phu a town of 'Tsan. 
Following the ^inclinations of his former life which he retained in this 
“ Eastern districts of Magadha. ^ 

He invoked the Dharmapalas t(tho spiritual protectors of the world^ bj’’ making 
offerings and oblations. B}' theircaid bo converted bis cornflour sacrifices into eagles 
which turned out tiic Mlechha intruders from India. ^ 

Tho invasion of the earlier Mohanimadans under the Kaliphs prob&bly. 

16 These Lamas did not possess any roj-al dignities. They maj^, therefore, be 
called simply Panchhen, while the title Panchhen BinpochhS may bo reserved for the 
later princely Lamas. simib 

16 Tho Tibetan translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures wore called Lochavas or 
Lo-tsa-va. The title Pandit is applied to an Indian translator or learned man or sage. 
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life also, he le.irnod the sacred*scriptures from Tliog-mi l^bchava and others. 
►H#Vent to India wliere ho served 72 religious* teachers some of whom 
were most noted. He |ilso learnt the sntras and th(f mantras, more 
particularly the system of Tautrik ritualisin called Guhya Samdja (San- 
wa-du-pa).. By these means he earned for himself the liame of an eminent 
scholar. After his return to Tibet he became a saint. As he bad tbo 
power of seeing the celestial mansion of tbo tbirty-Wo mystical gods, he 
Svas called Shal-ssig-pa or the “god-seeing recluse.” Ho promulgated 
tbo Gub^a Samaja system of Tantrikism in Tibet. Jle had a great many 
pu^)ils of whom four wei’e well versed in the Matri-Tantra and Upadesa. 
Having ^onc his utmost to further the cause of holy religion and*tbo good of 
living beings, he passed away from the world in righteousness and piety. 


VI. 

PanDITA KUiJGAH-»rAL-TSUAN.17 

This eminent scholar was born at Sakya in year 11R2 A. D. of the 
noble family of Sakya Jam-yah-gon. His father’s name was Pal-chhen- 
hod-pa and that of his mother iS^i-tlii-tsam, and tliey gave him the name of 
Paldan-Ton-dub. During his boyiioodhe learnt*the Sanskrit, Lanja, Wartu 
<(the language of IVictria and Katirstan probably) and l)u-sha languages. He 
was.admifted into the holy order by the venerable Tag-pa-gyal-t.sban who 
gave him the religious name of Kungah-gyal-t.shan. Prom him he obtained 
instructions in the Sutras and Tantras. Other Pandits taught him other 
branches of science and sacred litesaturo. By his great proficiency in the live 
great sciences, namely the inechamcal arts, incdicine, grammar, dialectics and 
sacred literature, as well as iu the minor sciences of rlietoric, synoniinics, 
poetry, dancing and astrology, Hn fhort, almost all tfae sciences, and chiefly 
W his studying and translating the theological works of the oHhodox and 
thevheterodox schools, he acquired the name of Sakya Pandita. He obtained 
a world-wide celebrity in India, ClAua, Mongolhi and Tibet. At the age of 
twenty-seven lie went to the great Kashmirian Pandit S'akya Sri, by whom 
he was ordaiped a priest and instructed in th(f siitras and mantras. On the 
•return |p«rney lieVisited Kyi-roid® where he entered into disputation with a 
Brahmanical S'astri, called Samkara dhvaja(?), and defeated him by his logic 
and*quoting of authorities. The iS^astri u»bo bad staked bis life, now fled 
by means ^of bi« magical powers towards the sky, but Sakya Pandita by the 
charms of bis Mantra Vidya brought him down tied, and subsequently con¬ 
verted him to the ^orthodox faith and obliged him to promise to take the 
.«?a-cred vows of pridSthood. Desiring to shew the Tibetans the’eurious and 
peculiar religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India be brought the 
In Sanskrit Ananda Dhvaja. Eiron iu Nopal. 
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S'astn to Tibet iir his Brahmanical dress and Sgns,—an act which gave great 
nmbrage to the twelve demigods and demons who are the sworn gnarcfiens * 
of Tibet. Tlidy killed^® the S'astri by making birn vomit blood and tied 
bis head to tlie pillar of the great temple of ^ the Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. Aftdr this, Sakya Pandita received an invitation from 
the Emperor of Hor (Mongolia) whoso dominion extends t (4 the north. 
He was told by his'iormer teacher Tag-pa-gyal-tshan®® that there lived in^ 
Hor^^ a race of men who differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, 
and who wore hawk-^ike hats, and shoos resembling the snout of pigs. This * 
teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fears about the peogile 
in his mind, but to go straight to that country to further the cause of 
religion and* the well-being of living beings, in accordance with the 
prophecies of old. ^At the age of thirty-three*®^ he started from Sakya for 
Hor, and after a tedious and protracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of floyugan the Emjjoror of the Tartars. He instructed the 
Emi)oror in religion and frequently discoursed on region with him.* 
Thus the barbarians wdio disbelieved in the sacred tenets of Buddhism were 
converted by him. The’]\taliaya.ua system was introduced there. • • 

The Naga®*^ princes being pacified by the beneficial influence of the 
Buddhist religion, there w£\,s plenty of rain and water. Maladies of men 
and murrain were prevented from raging in the country* ^In Ilor, the people 
lived in plenty and reared much dhttle. Buddhism was made a^ powerful 
as the sun in dispelling darknessr. In the city of Gyu-ma, at the age.of 
seventy, in the year 1252 A. D., in the month of September, during the 
middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal coil and entered the mansion 
of purity, solemnly escorted by a procession of fairies (dakinis). 


VII. . . 

YuA TON-DORJE. 

Yufi ton-dorje was born at Gorina,®^ a place of considerable trade ijeifl* 
Sba-lu in the province of Tsan, in tlio.year 1284 A. D.,*in the family of a 

The S'astri died of vomiting blood, probably caused by tho intensity of ftie cold 
and tlio dryness and rarity of the air.* All sorts of diseases aro attributed to the wrath 
of evil spirits in Tifeot. • * ^ 

It is not clear whether Sonam-tso and Tagpa gyal-tshan were ono and»tho sumo 
person. * • 


Tartary or Hor includes Turkistan, Mongolia, and Manchu. 

-“•Illustrious Lamas cannot travel so fust as ordinary travellers dcA A^avery stago 
Sakya Pandita received invitations from tho neighbouring princes and chiefs, which 
caused much delay. 

Tho Naga princes are believed by all the Buddhists to h^*o groat power over 
the distribution of water and the occurrence of plagues and cattlo diseases. ** 

•* 1 call this place Korma ; although tho 3rd letter of tho Tibetan alphabet is 
equivalent to Sanskrit yet it is pronounced as k by the Tibetans. 
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Tantrik priest®® of the race of*Lan. In his youth, he recetVed instruction in 
•tho\nystic Nihma system from a learned Lama named Dub-tcn-S'akya 
Phel. Prom liis seventeeufch year he received instruction from many other 
Lamas®** of the Nihma school. ^ Becoming a jiowcrlul charmer, he subdued 
the eight demigods and genii of the spiritual world. At the request of the 
3<]mperor Gyyugan he visited China. Here he was engaged in conducting the 
religious services and ceremonies, by which means an^l more particularly by 
bis moral merits he showed the path of spiritual liberation to others. 
Afterwards he returned to Tibet where he pej'formcd^inany acts of virtue. 
Be^ng earnestly pressed by his mother, he took a wife and at the age of twenty- 
eight got a sou. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing that workBy existence 
was illusive, he broke off the bondage and wtn»t befoi’c the tedcher Tag-pa- 
shon-nu by whom he was ordained a priest and given the^name of Dorje-pal. 
lie also heard sermons on Buddhism from Jlahjun dorje, Wuton-shag 
Khanpo-Yese, and others. He established many religious iiystitutions, such 
• as Ph(jfipo-ri-vo-(jlihe, Garmo-chhojun,. Tasi-joh-kha, Chho-diff, and Tag- 
gya-dorje-])hodah,®7 and wrote many books on the ancient and modern 
schools# »f Buddhism, called Ninma and Sarnfa respectively. Yugdo 
Pii,nchhen and others were his pupils. At the palace of Tag-gya dorje, in 
the ninety-second year of his agoi^ in the year 1^76, he entered the mansion 
^of«rest and peace. 


VIII. 

KHA.-DUB-GBIiEa-PAL-SSAA. 

This illustrious scholar was *born in the year 1385 A. D. at T)ag-shun. 
Ilis father’s name was Kungfii Tasi, and that of his mother Pudon- 
gyalmo. , , 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from fhe learned sage Sehge- 
gyal-tshan and received the religious name of Geleg-pal-ssah. He obtained 
the title of Master of Vidya by studying logic and sacred literature at the 
monai^tic colleges of Sakya and Namrih. Jn^he iCth year of his age he 
commenced a controversy with the celebra,ted Pudoh Panebhen which 

resulted in fflie defeat of the latter. Prom this time Gel(fg-pal-ssah became 

® ■ 

well km)wn for his learning. He also learned many Sutras and Mantras 
from J(^tsun-Kendall and other learned Lamas. At the age of eighteen 
he Visited the^ great Reformer Lo-ssan-Tag-pa,®® from whom he^ heard 
many disfours^s on the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one 

Tantrik priesjs arc generally married. 

iftotan, S^akya Seuge, Taton-dsijig, S'erab Bum and Chhokyon Bum. 

37 Phodau moane a palace. 

Tson Khapa, the great reformer of Tibet. 
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occasion Tson klTapa had remarked of Qele^-pal-ssan that; he (the young 
and intelligent novice) would one day prove a great promoter of Duddltigin.' 
From the tweifty-second year of his age for a period of thirteen years he 
studied under the great lieforiuer and mastered the Sutras and the Mantras. 
He read the excellerfb and most learned aphorisms, and embraced the reformed 
doctrines of Tsoh khapa with unbounded faith. He was invitedIby llabtan 
Kunssan, JCing of Oj'al-tse,®® to hold a disputation with the venerable 
Chho-je-liiii-Ohlicn. The controversy, however, did not take place on 
account of the latter withdrawing from the contest. Aided by tlie patronage 
of Kabtan ho succeeded in founding the great monastery of Cryal-tse, which 
with its cigliteen Tvasan (schools) still exists. At the age of forty-.six* he 
was exalted to the golden throne of Galidan vacated by the death of tlia 
immediate successor of Tsohkhapa. ‘ He met with great success in ex¬ 
tending the Golugpa system and thus promoting the work of reformation. 
In the hfty-fonrth year of his age, in the year 14119 A. D., ho passed away 
from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion of purity. ^ , 

IX. 

SoKAM-enno kyt-LaApo. 

This scholar was born in the year 1439 A D. of humble parentage on 
the boundary of Tsah-ron. His 'Complexion during childhood hein^ very 
pale, his parents used to call him Palm (calf). When he grew up* ^he 
was taken to the presence of Gsihdan Tlnpa (the great abbot of the 
Gahdaii monastery) and other professors of religion. When tlie abbot demand¬ 
ed his name, he said that it was Jhihu. The abbot smilingly said, “from 
this day your name will be Sonam-ehhyog-^yi-Lahpo (the bull of Fortune) 
as one day you will grow to be a Lah or l^uU^’. He then admitted him into 
his monastery. At GalKliiu,Sonam learnt the different branches of Guddhism, 
such as Abhisheka, Vyakarana, iSutra, Tantra, Meditation, Criticism an4 
Ul jadesa. Ho then returned to Tsau \^here he got many pupils. By*ex- 
plaiiiing to theui the Dhai tfla S'astras he obtained the title of “ the L^p of 
religion.” Consulting his tutglary deities he came to know that he would 
be reqiiired to ccHistruct a bell-metal image of Buddha fujl onS cubit high. 
Ho constructed many images and also built the Udih Gonpa. (Juiivinccd 
that moral discipline and purity of conduct are the basis of all •religion, 
he enforced the greatest strictness in the behaviour of his pupils. * In 
tile latter part of his life, he sent sixteen of his pupils to Tasi-lbliiipo and 
Gephel monasteries. With a view to accomplish the object of his life 

he retired into solitude, whore, free from the confp^ion and clamour 

__ * 

Vulgarly called Gyaa-tso. At this time Tibet was ruled by many'petty kings 

most of whom were called Bhurma Hajas. 
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of monasteries, from inattcntlbn and idleness, and all anxieties of life, he 
tjoujfl. concentrate his attention on meditation and stud}'^. By his great 
erudition, application, an(\ reflection he composed many elSgant aphorisms 
and S'astras. His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained bbundless Abhijiiana fie could find out superifatural secrets. At 
the age of sixty-six, in the year 1505 A. D., he quietly passed away from 
this world of pain and sori’ow. • 


X. 

Gtal-wa Ton-Dfu. 

' This great scholar was born in the ye.ar 1505 A. I), at Lha-khu-phu- 
pen-sa situated on the north bank of the great riven Tsanpo, near the 
famous monastery of Chamalin, in the district of Da-gya in west 'J’san. 
His fatljer Sonain Dorje, - and mother Jomkyi belonged ta the family in 
•which ^ome of liw illustrious predecessors were born. No sooher was the 
child born than it manifested its compassion foy the miseiy of all unborn 
and migrating living beings, by uttering the six nfystio syllables “ Om ma- 
niq>adme-huvn,” at which uncommon oecurj’cnce the inmates of the house, 
with wonder thinking that the infant must ba some saint or divine per- 
4 !onage, gave it the name Gonpo-kyab. From his childhood, Gonpo-kyab 
had b^en “fond of solitude, lie is sai(f to have seen the faces of Buddha 
and Tson khapa, from whose hands he received benediction. When only 
eight 3 'ears old, he saw in a vision, that, dressed in a white satin tunic and 
adorned with jn-ecious gems, he sat with a bell and a dorje in his hand on 
tJjc disc of the full moon which rose refulgent from the top of the Segri 
mountain, and that the sound of the ringing of the bell filled the world. 
At the age of eleven ho becaim* a pupil of Jo Ta^-pa Ton-dub, abbot of 
Lha-tso monastery, from whom ho received the vows of priesthood and 

ftie, religious name of Lo-ssah Ton-dub. Ho also hesird sermons on 

Kalachakra, Bhalrava, and the Bodhisattva Marga. He received imstruc- 
• tion^ ki the S'utras, Mantras and the system of mysticism called Guh^'^a- 

samaja. Thereafter coming to Tasi-lhunpo ho became a pupil of the 

.abbot Lo;Ssan sha-^ien in logic, but soon becoming disgusted with his subtle 
but triffing and useless system he gave u}D his connection with his teacher. 
At ^he age of seventeen he became a pupil^of the sJige Chhokj'i Dorje and 
fully raasteroc^ the volume of px’ccepta called fJahdan-Non-gyud. Afl^er- 
wards retfirning to Tsan he resided at the temple of Piunachen near the 
Panam-Ohomolha-ri.®® Here his teacher the sage shewed him the volume 

^ “ The Chomolhaii mountain, from which tho river Panam or Pena nyaA chhu 

takes it rise and, flowing by Gyaii-tso and Panamjon, empties itself in the Tsanpo near 
Shiga-tse. 
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of illusive mysticism, Lo-ssan composed 'four volumes of ^en-gyud, 
(pleasing Tantras).' During bis residence at the castle of Ta-gya-dojj^ he 
acquainted hiiAself with the terminology and signification of the classical 
writings both in the melodious Sanskrit and the insi];)id Tibetan.* In this 
manner when his life and sainthood were uniformly flowing onward, at the 
ago of sixty.five in the year 1570 he passed away from mundanfi suffering. 

GEDxriTnun,3i the eofstdeb op the monasteby of Ta^i-lhunpo. 

(One of the Qrcmd Lnmas of Lhasa.) ^ 

" This great Lama was born in the year 1391 A. D., at a pl^ee called 
Gun-ru in ”the Dok-pa^® country between Sakya and Tasi-lhunpo. Ilis 
mother’s name was Jomo-natokye, and his father’s Gonpo-doi’je. They ga'fre 
him the name of Poina Dorje. Unlike other children, he was very handsome 
and of an amiable and pleasing disposition. When a child he used to collect 
around him number of children of his age^ and talk to then\ gravely, 
as if ho were their religious teacher. His .sports consistq^l only in 'making 
images of Jluddlias, erecting chhorten, shrines, altars and viharas. By his 
command his playmates used to rai.se stone piles as if to repair the school 
walls. He seldom engaged in such sports as other children delighted in. ,At 
the age of seven he enterui the Narthaff monastery, where he prosecuted 
his studies up to the fifteenth year of his age. Within this period he learn^: 
the Tibetan, Hor (Tartar), Chines'e, Wartu and Lanja^^ (ancientf Bq^ddhist 
Sanskrit) languages. In his fifteenth year he was admitted into the holy 
order by Dubpa-S'erab, abbot of Narthafi, and given the name of Gedun- 
dub-pal. He now acquired great proficiency in grammar, polite learning, 
poetiy, arithmetic and other sciences, and also became well acquainted 
with the Sutras and Tantras. At the age of twenty he took the vows 
of priesthood at the hands of the sanco abbot, and became famed for 
his strict observance of vinaya or moral discipline. By his perseverance 
and assiduity ho became an attentive srdcaka, a powerful thinker,,aifil 
an excellent meditator. Unmindful of his personal convenience aiid 
temporal aggrandisement,and always thoughtful of furthering th« pause* 
of religion and the well-being of living beings, he went at the age of 
twenty-five to thtj province of U' to see the great reformer Tsong kljapa, from, 
whom he received much religion^ instruction, and who was grcatljP pleased 
with his conduct Gedun-dub also received religious instruction l)’om 
the two great Buddhist scholars Semba-chhenpo Kun-ssan {\jid the vencra- 

The title of Gyal-wa-liin-po-chho was then not applied to tho grand Lamas 
of Lhasa. Thcjy held the position of high priests only. 

*2 Tho mountainous portions of Tibet, are inhabited by the shepherds and 
yakherds who are called Dukxia. . 

Itiuvja of the Nepalese. 
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ble S'erab-senge. Being well acquainted with theology and meditative 
sciefice he performed many religious ceremonies and observances for the 
good of al] living beings. At the age of thirtj^-six he returned to the Tsang 
province where his reputation isas a great soholar in theology, di.sputa* 
tion and satjfed literature was unrivalled. At the age of forty-three he 
constructed mi exquisitely fine image of Buddha Maitr^a in the vihara of 
Kimdensa. At the age of fifty-six he was directed in a vision, by Paldan- 
Lhamo (the goddess S'li Devi), to establish a religious institution. Accord¬ 
ingly he fo*inded the great monastery of Tasi-lhunpo ani^ furnished it richly 
witUiinagqs and books,—an act which greatly extended the Buddhist faith. 
In the latter jiart of his life, while labouring under pressure of sph-itual busi- 
ness, he succeeded in constructing several thousands of images of Buddha, 
Maitreya, Taia„ and the Bodhisattvas, besides working a*gigantic piece of 
tapestry. His reverence for the congregation and devotion to the Triad was 
immense.. He wrote five large volumes of commentaries on thS Sutras and 
MantrasT He is Said to have held communion with his tutelary deities, 
such as Bhairava, Tara, Barasvati, Manjn-Ghosha mid S'ri Devi, from whom 
he occasifliially received prophecies. The purity of his morals made him 
adoi-ed by gods and men. At the age of cighty-fonr, in the year 1478 A. D., 
on the morning of the I2th month fte wasdelivered*from mundane existence. 
Awiidst showers of, flowers and music ^f cymbals and drums he was 
* conducted liefore Maitreya the regent of Sukhavati, the paradise of the 
Buddhists. 


,XI. 

Pan-chheit Lo-ssv^-fJnno-KTT OTAt,-TanAir.s^ 

The important town of Lhen, containing 000 families, is situated on 
th^ c^onfinos of Tsan-ron. It was in the house of a wealthy noble of 
this town, where formerly many illustrious Lamas were born, that in the 
year 1509 A. D., Chho-kyi Gyal-ishau was born. *Iiis father’s name was 
Pon-tshafi-tsherin Paljor and that of hisp mother Tso-chan. The 
AJihot Tshem'-ta warned him Chho-gyal paldan-ssafipo. * Even in his 
childhoodlie is said^to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory: 
while ^only* three years old he was found a^le to recite the Manju-S'ri 
nama nidhi. At,the age of thirteen he was initiated into the holy order.by 
Kba-dub-ycle and given the name of Chho-hyi Gyal-tshan. Under the 
tutorship of this Lama, he learnt the mystical worship called Guhya-samdja. 
At Ihe age of fourteen he was placed at the head of Wen-gon nfonastery. 
He propitiated Yan-clicn-mu, the goddess of learning, for seven days, at 

” First Pun-clihou Ein-po-chhe. 
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the end of which he saw her face, and welcomed her by singing seventeen 
hymns. The ^goddess in return presented him with a cup of geAtflikb 
fruits, by virtue of which divine gift, within the course of a month, ho 
learnt by-heart five volumes of Tsonkhapa’^ precepts. During t^is period, 
one night, he saw in a vision the imnge of Buddha, as high as^a mountain, 
shining with the brightness of myriads of suns, and approa?hing him to 
confer benediction.' At the age of seventeen he entered the Thosamlih 
college of Tas^i-lhunpo, where he studied psychology and logic, and ob¬ 
tained the high degree of Master of learning. At the age of twenty-two 
he was ordained priest by Pan-chhen-Yar-phel. In the latter pai^j; of 
the same "year, he went to U' to visit the sacred images. Here he saw 
several happy and auspicious omens. Going to Gahdan he disputed with 
the learned in argumentative science, and secured for himself a world-wide 
celebrity. At the age of thirty-one he was raised to the sacerdotal chair of 
Ta^i-lhunpo,' during his tenure of which he ably turned the wheel of 
Dhanna to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion. He was the first 
to introduce the annual j>rayer-fair at Tasi-lhunpo, executed twenty-three 
satin embroidered piefures, numerous tapestries, paintings and = copper and 
clay images. He richly furnished the recluses’ monasteries with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwards the Dalai Lama Yon-ton Gya-tsho 
into the priesthood and taught him the Xalachakra ritualism. As^a 
punishment for their internal dissensions, he employed the- monks of, 
Tasi-lhunpo in erecting three lofty chhorten within the monastery jvalls. 
He entertained the monks of Sera, Dapuft and Gahdan several times, 
distributing gold pieces among them.^ At the invitation of the liaja of 
Gugd he visited upper Tibet. At the age of forty-four he applied to the^ 
collected body of monks to be permitted to retire from the abbotship of 
Tasi-lliunpo, but their earnest eiitrea^de^ dissuaded him fi'om the re.solve. 
After the death of tlie Dalai Lama, the Golugpa church having waned 
greatly, he was invited to Lhasa where the Synod of the Lamas under 
the presidentship of the abbots of Sera and Dapun appointed him to the 
pontifical throne of Gahdan, which high office he meritoriously filled. 
During his incumbency these arose a quarrel between the southern Mongo¬ 
lians and the Tibetans, which ended in the invasion qjf TilTet by Thingir- 
tho, the nomad king of Kboklionur.*® Thinger-tho’s armies* slew 500 
Tibetan soldiers. The armie^ of Tsan and U' consisting of nearly 100,000 
soldiers assembled at the foot of Chagpori in the suburbs of Lhasa. Immense 
bmdes of nomad wai’riors reinforced Thingir-tho’s armies whilh were thus 
enabled to besiege the Tibetans and cut off their supplies. Unable to bear the 
sight of ttie distress of hLs countrymen, Chho-kyi Gy%i:tshan sued for pSace 
and delivered his country Irpm the hands of the enemies by the payment of 

»» Kho-kho-nur. 
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a large quantity of gold and silver. At the age of fiftj-threh be initiated and 
*su4»seqaently ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate of Yonton- 
Gya-tsho. It was duringi this period that he deputed Se-chhen-chho-je 
to the court of Thai-tsuh-bogjo-khan the .first of the Manchu Emper¬ 
ors of China, praying him to assume the protectorship df Tibet. The Em¬ 
peror gla db accepted the offer and sent him return presents of great value 
and rarity. Counting from the Emperor Shunchi, Ws son and successor, 
all the Emperors adhered to the Gelugpa church. This wise step which 
was calci^lated to save Tibet from the hands of the fiqjrce and bloodthirsty 
Mgngols^proved a failure ; for, a few years ai-er. the warlike Gusri-khan, 
the son and successor of ThiAgir-tho invaded Tibet, dothrouod aill tho petty 
pVinces of. Tibet, of Tsah and U, and brouglit all its eightSen provinces 
under his single sway. He greatly admired tho vast Igaruing and moral 
purity of Chho-kyi Gyal-tslian, whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual 
guide, ^hho-kyi Gyal-tshan immediately before bis death received an 
•embassy from the Emperor of China which brought him a letter writteu 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the noble and 
generoiMB •conqueror Gusri-khan who made a iiresetft of the sovereignty of 
Tibet to the fifth Gyal-wa Lo-ssan Gya-tsho, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 

Besides delivering Tibet freui many politi|:al vicissitudes and clerical 
grises, he did a great many acts of social and religious utility. He wrote 
five voluinres of sacred aphorisms, and ifitroduced the Kham-tshan.*? Ue 
claiisified the monks into orders. He received into monkhood more than 
60,000 novices, and performed the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 mo^ks. His charities amounted to 3 lakhs of gold sans, 
or 18 millions of rupees.*® Among his spiritual sons, the 1st and the 2iid 
Dalai Lamas were the most emfiient; and among his lay-pupils, mostly 
princes and nobles,,of the cogntiy, Gusri-khaii was tho most renowned. 
At the-age of ninety-three, at 12 a. m., on the 10th of the 2nd lunar mouth, 
ii! tjje year 1662 A. D., he passed away from this world, after a glorious and 
most successful career, one of Tibet’s most illustrious porson.‘»gos. Tho 
Chhyag-Jo*® of Ta^i-lhunpo and the rich patfons of religion in Tibet 
3 onjointly subscribed 600,000 Rs. (10,000 s»ns) to erect a gilt copper- 
roofed tomb over bis remains. * 


XII. • 

f * Lo-ssaA Ye-se-pal-bsaA-i»o. 

This Lama was born of a high and noble family of Tbab-gyal m a village 
■>£ some importance.in the province of Tsan. His father’s .name was 

» The Emperor Shu-chi. “ A gold sa& is equal to Rs. 60. 

W System of national Hostels. ** Treasures. 
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De-chhen-gyalpd and Ins mother’s S'orab-IJolma. Being at once recog¬ 
nized as the incarnation of the late Pan-chhen, he was conducted to 
Ihunpo in great jiomp and procession, on the anniversarjr of the emancipation 
of Tsonkhapa, on the 25th of the 10th lunar mouth. He easily Tlearnt to 
read and write, and'^soon became versed in rituals. At the age of eight, he 
visited Lhasa, wlien, from the Dalai Lama Lo-ssah Gya-t8ho,^fie received 
the vows of monkhood and the name of Lo-ssan-Ye^e. After his 
return to Tasi-lhunpo, he was made the president of the grand j>rayer- 
nieeting called Tshp-chhen. Even in his boyhood he won by his amiable 
and engaging behaviour thf^affection and reverence of all men. He heard 
many of tire Dalai Lama’s sermons. At the age of twenty he was ordained 
by Kon-chh6g Oyal-tshan. » At the ago of thirty-two he sent a congra¬ 
tulatory deputatiqii to Pekin. The Emperor in reply addressed a letter to 
him inviting him to Pekin, but he begged to be excused for fear of small¬ 
pox. At the, age of thirty-live ho gave the vows of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo-ssaA Bitwchhen* 
At the age of forty he ordained him to the priesthood, but this Dalai 
having died shortly aflfer, an incarnation was di.scovered who reopived at 
his bands the vows and the name of Lo-ssan Kal-ssafi. In the year 
1713, he received a letter written in gold in three different languages, 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu, from the Emperor of China couclied. in 
friendly terms. The Imperial sfiiil-keeper Ja-sag-Laina accompanied the 
Envoy, carrying with him the Imperial Insignia and a large dlJhamJea 
or golden seal in which was inscribed the title Pan-chhen Erte-ni.^ 
Tlie Panchhen-Kinpochhe returned a suitable reply with excellent presents 
for the Emperor. He subsequently ordained the ^rd Dalai, Kal-ssail 
Gya -tsho, and the grand Imperial Lafna of Pekin, Chan-kya-Binpo- 
Dorje^^, and taught them sacred liter 4 |i.tuje. By the faithful assistance 
of king Lha-ssah of ^fsah, Tsherih Ton-dub of Juhgar and Pese-ba-dur,^* 
the exertions of this Panchhen in promoting the cause of human good bore 
excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Emperor sent Ali-)ia Ampan to 
settle the boundary between U' and Tsah. It was at this tiinp when 
the kingdom of Tibet was aljput to fall into the hands of prince Sonam-Top- 
gye, after the •abdication of king Miwah-Pbollia, tlyit the Imperiid 
Commissioners requested the Panchhen Rinpoehhe to accept the ^vereign- 
ty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Khambala and Kailasa moun¬ 
tain., The Panchhen declined the offer several times on the plea of ol^ age. 

40 Er-te-ni is Mongolian, and is equvalonfc to Rin-po-cbho in Tibotan or Katna in 
Sanskrit. Pan is an abbreviation of Pan^ita, and Cbhen means great in Tibetan. 

41 Calldd Chan gay Lama by Bogle, • * 

43 In Mongolian Babdur means a warrior or hero. Bobdur is probably the same as 
the Hiudustaui Bahadur. 
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He said that the government ot so large a country and its responsibilities were 
too'gi’eat for him to undertake, and that he would content himself with his 
ancient possessions. But tlje Commissioners insisted on his acceptance, saying 
the Imperial mandate could nojbe disobeyed.. Ho, therefore, consulted the 
then nominal king of Tibet, as to whether his compliance with the Emperor’s 
commands,would not clash with his interests. The king, who was a pious 
prince advised him to accept the offer. The Panchhen^thercfore, assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of Tibet lying to the west of Panam, in¬ 
cluding the districts of Lha-tse, Phun-tsholih, Nanwin, Johkha, Ki-ron, 
!^^iri-kor-sum, and relinquished the possessioi* of Phari, Gyal-tse, Yar-do- 
tsho, an3 other places to the government of Lhasa. He wrote eighteen 
volumes of sacred hj'mns and precepts. IJhe mimber of monk’s that received 
the vows from him was very great. Thus devoting hi# life to the good of 
humanity antf living beings he departed from this world at the age of 
seventy-live, on the 5th of the 8th lunar month. A tomb with a gilt copper 
dome^like that ^f his predoces.sor, but somewhat larger, was erScted to his 
memory, at a cost of 12,000 sans or lls. 720,00Qf 


XIII. 

• • 

. PA-ir-cniiEN Lo-ssaA Paldan-Ye-4e.'‘® 

Thi» great sovereign Lama was born at Ta4i-tso, a village of Shang'*^ 
in.Tsah. His father, named Tbah-Lha, was distinguislied for his wisdom, 
courage and fr^kness. His mother Jom-kyi was an houe.st and good natur- 
ed woman. Previous to his birth there appeared to his father in a vision a 
golden chhorton, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in a vision Pan- 
chhen Lo-ssah Yeso presenting tier with a life-reviving vessel and some 
consecrated pills. There appatired raiubow.s, refulgent with live variegated 
hues in all directions, five yellow flowers growing out of a single ealj-x and 
^orn bearing five pods and tln*ce ears. All men were singing and dancing 
with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such ausjiicious and happy prog¬ 
nostics, at dawn, on Saturday, the 11th of the* 11th lunar month, in the 
year 1737, Panchhen Paldan Ye-sc was born» The extreme fairness of his 
, person, and’aboAiC all his lovely face attracted the notic^ of all men. At 
the en(f of the 2nd month the child lispe^ Oiji mani.^^ As he grew up, he 
was obseryed to delight at the sight ^f the monks of Tasilhunpo. 

Whenever he gaw an A'chdtya (Indian Buddhist) he used to say J3h&la, 
• * 

^ This is abridged from the Nam-thar, or biography of Paldan-Yo-se, written in 
Tibetan in two volumes containing 2000 pages. 

^ Name of a district. 

^ The sacred Vija of the Buddhist as well as of the Brahmans. 
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Bhdla^. Sometimes bolding the dorje and bell and at other times with 
joined palms, he used to sit in a pensive mood, as i£ to read or write. * He* 
was never known to delight in or amuso hiimself with ordinary and 
vain sports like other vulgar, boys. When, only three years old, he was 
found continually engaged in worshipping ti bright and handsome image 
of Buddha. The fame of this wonderful child reached Ta^i-lhunpo, 
when the Don-Ner TiO-ssah Tson-du was assured by many of the re- 
ap[)earanco of the soul of the late Panchhen in the person of the said child. 

' Accordingly, he equipped himself with some of the personal properties • 
of the late Panchhen Hinpochhe, such as the rosary, dorje, and^ bell, jjhe 
articles use'd in consulting gods, mixed with several imitation sets, and 
arrived at Tasi tse. On beiirg subjected to the ordeal of finding out thie 
real properties, the princely child easily and unerringly picked out all 
that belonged to the late Panchhen, and moreover called Don-Ner by 
his name though he had never heard it before. Tliis excellent manner of 
acquitting ‘himself established beyond doubt the identity of <liis soul with that* 
of the late Panchhen. Tlje princely child, now four years old, was therefore 
brought to Tasi-lhunpo* with great pomp and procession. Dalai 

Lama Kalssan Gya-tsho gave him the name of Lo-ssan Paldan Ye-se. 
On this occasion the Emprjror of China,* most of the Mongolian princes, 
the Tarantitha Lama of Khalkha, the government of Lhasa with it^ 
dependent chiefs, and the three groat monasteries of Sera, Dnpuii and 
Gahdan sent him innumerable presents of various sorts. About this time 
a shower of flowers fell from the sky, which glittered w^h rniiny a rain¬ 
bow and conical halo of light. The atmosphere was laden with sweet 
fragrance. On a background of variegated clouds, the shaiics of a lion, a 
tiger, an elephant, a horse and a man unde * a canoi>y of radiance, surrounded 
by innumerable flags, yjere manifest to tke «yes of all. During the sixth 
year of his age he was carefully instructed in aphorisms and mysticism by 
his chief spiritual minister Lo-ssan Yon-dsin,'*7 from whom he received 
the vows of monkhood when only seven years old. In the 10th lunar 
month of the same year^'he took bis scat on the chair in thcr grand 
worship hall. On this occasion also, the Emperor of China, the Dalai 
Lama, the king* of Tibet Miwan Sonam-tob and the different Mongol^ 
princes sent him presents, which^ amounted to more than 30,009 pieces 
of horse-hoof shaped silver, 5,0^0 gold saAs, 10,000 pieces of sa^iii, and 20 
portero’ loads of precious stones, such as turquoises, coi^als, cat’s-eyes, 

In ordinary Hindi meaning “ good”, “ very gjood”. 

His full name is Dorjo-dsiu-pa, Lo-ssan-sod-pa, yoH-dtin. The Yajra-dliara 
or the holder of the Thunderbolt.. 
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onyx, amber, and pearl: aS that Ta^i-lhunpo overflowed with riches. 

young Panchhen gave sumptuous dinners to all the monasteries 
of 17 and Tsan about number and distributed *alms consisting 

of silver pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to wisit the Dalai Lama. Although he received* instruction in the 
S'astras ffom the Dalai, yet he was seated on the right hand side on a 
throne as high as the Dalai’s own. After a short stay at Lhasa he returned 
to Tsaii. At the age of fifteen he again visited Lhasa, heard some of the 
sermons of the Dalai Lama, made offerings to the t^o sacred images of 
Akshobhya and Gautama, entertained the Sera, Dapun and Gahdan monas¬ 
teries with tea and soup meal and distributed a great deal ofi money for 
charitable purposes. At the ago of twpnty he, visited Lhasa ’a third time 
and received ordination to the priesthood from the Dajai Lama Kal-ssan 
Gya-tsho. Tins time his great liberality in religious donations and en¬ 
dowments, offerings to the sacred shrines, and aims o^ a silver saii 
• (Its. ^ J to eacl^ of the monks of Sera, Dapun, Gahdan, Potala, Itadin 
and various other monasteries, numbering 118 in U and *370 in Tsang, 
made lys.name famous far and wide. There wove few beggars who did 
not partake of his bounty. He also spent immense sums of money in 
administering medicines to the siq|c. The twentyjlirst year of the Panehhen’s 
age was inaugurated by the advent to Tasi-lhunpo of Chankya liin- 
po-chhe, Jbhc Emperor’s spiritual gui(}l3, the greatest of the Imperial 
high* priests of the celestial Empire, to see the Vicegerent of Buddha in 
the person of Panchhen Rinpochho. He made innurnei’ablo kinds 
of presents atuOTg which the following were the principal ones: 6 rosaries 
of pearls, coral and amber, 20 hoVse-hoof silver jilates, 100 suits of Tartar 
robes of the very best Cliina ssatin and numberless scarves. Chankya 
Kinpochhe stayed at Tasi-lhunjio ^for several mouths, aud received from 
the Panchhen lessons in the Siitras and Tantras.* In the year 1759 the 
l^ncbhen Rinpoehhe sanctified the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
whdke soul was reported to have appeared in the person of the child. At 
the special request of the Emperor, he visited liliasa. On examination he 
found that the incarnation was unmistakeably^ genuine, and gave him the 
name of Lo-ssan Jarnpal Gya>tsho. After lavishing aim* on the various 
*monast(^*itis he returned to Tasi-lhunpo. Three years afterwards he again 
visited Lhasa to piace the young Dalai on the throne of Potala He cumme- 
mor!k,ted the occasion by giving grand Sinners to the temporal and 
spiritual lords Sf the country. The amount of gold and silver expended 
on this occasion could not be estimated. During the return journey 
to Taii-lhunpo he visited Gyal-tso the monastery of which plac^ he richly 
endowed. At Taii-Ilmnpo he administered the vows of monkhood to several 
thousand novices. At the ege of twenty-eight'he visited Lhasa and initiated 
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the young Dalai Lama into the priesthood. In the year 1766 he received a 
deputation from the Emperor of China, consisting of ilisalihan KwffA ' 
Ainpan, the keeper of the grand seal Nag-wah Pajjor, a 3rd grade mandarin 
Khi-ya-thelen, togetlier Avith twenty other otKcials. They brought liiin the 
Emperor’s letter written on thirteen gold tablets, each an inbh thick, 

3 inches broad and about 20 inches long. The following are tho contents 
of the letter: ' 

“ The commands of the all-powerful Hwah'^® (Emperor) derived of 
old from heaven, exfend over all the world. The four great oceans alone 
encompass the reign of his excellent laws which are essential^ for the 
well-being and hajjpincss of mankind. Throughout all the quarters in all 
ages, the fame of llwah’s me"ciful and generous protection is jjroclaimed: 
He adores and venqi’ates the sacred creed of the j'ellow hat of sublime 
precepts, whose saints, pre-eminently holy in the moral* virtues, have 
toiled according to the canonical rules. Thou, O precious Panchhen! 
having full^ comprehended the teachings of that sacred crpod, sittest over * 
the head of the Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious predecessor has obtained 
sainthood. Thou, too, Uuring this sojourn in the world by thq obser¬ 
vance of discipline and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain sanctity. Till now 
thou hast grown more an^ more exalte^. By this grant of a golden 
diploma and seal the all-powerful Hwah respectfully appoints thee to Uie^ 
dignities and offices of thy spiritual ancestors, to be the sovereign spiritual 
and temporal, of the great province of Tsah. For the propagation of Jihe 
sacred religion over all the earth, and for the spread of thy kj^y fame far and 
wide, thou wilt as of old have a general authority over all Tibet. Vouchsafe 
the blessing of thy mercy and prayers over us in this central dominion ! 
The 4th day of the 1st winter month, in' the 30th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Chhin-Lun’^'-^ (of Nam-kyoh^r celestial protector).” 

To this the Panchfien returned a dignilied reply. In the year 1770 
he was invited to Lhasa to supervise the education of the young Dalai 
Lama. This time also he lavished his bounties over the monks and the 


beggars of the country. “\n the year 1771 he received an embassy frym the 
Duk-desi (Deba-Kaja) of Bhutan named Shidar which brought 

him present.s of ’some value. The Panchhen in return deputed one of his^ 
secretaries to Bhutan with a letter of advice. Being informed of th^miseon- 
duct of the Deba Kaja towards the Ghatika liaja (Baja of Cooch Beiuir) whose 
territories had been invaded by the Bhutanese and who had himself been led 
in chains to the capital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a messengcr^o Bhutan 
urging the immediate release of the captive llaja. The Deba wrote him 
to say thatlie (the Deba) implicitly obeyed the command of the Lama by at 


^ A Obineae word. , 

la English works on China he is called Syen-lung. 
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once setting the Eaja at liberty, ^he receipt o£ this letter greatly delighted the 
Pan«3hhen. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika lisija liad ap]>lied for 
help from the owner of Bangiila (Warren Hastings), who having espoused the 
Ghatika ifaja’s gause,®Omade certain proposals to the Deba, to which the latter 
did not agree. This difference gave rise to something like a war between 
the Lord of t^ngala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in disasters being brought 
upon the Deba and in the occupation of a portion of his territory by the Lord 
of Bangala. To avert this calamit 3 ', Deba Shidar applied for mercy and 
. intervention to this quarter,at which the Panchh^n, unable to bear 
the niiseries of a large number of alllieted people, sent :i Deputy to the 
Court of tfie Lord of Bangala, entreating him to forgive the Doha Kaja 
his* misconduct, to restore him his territqi-ies, and to put an en*d to further 
^ hostilities. Pleased with the mild and paeilic tone of th^ letter, the Lord 
of Bangala at once complied with the PancFihen’s requests. Thus by 
dispelling the causes of i-aneour and quarrel between the Jbvvo powers, 
Lb ostabiislied ami^ and peace, the direct consequence of which* was the 
establishment of an unrestricted commercial intercourse between the different 
nations.”, • • 

With a view to make offerings and oblations to the groat Bodhisattva 
at Dorje-dan,^- to the sacred cavern of Gaya-gam*i, to the great city of 
Pjjaytiga, and the great river Nairanjana (now called Lilajan or Phalgu), he 
^despatched to India Tuii-rampa of Don-tse Lo-ssau tsheriu,^-^ and three. 
Lamae together with nine young monks. The three llamas, being unable to 
stand the execssiv^beat of the countjy, perished on the way. Tlie Tibetan 
travellers had to encounter many dilliculties and fears arising fi’oin the 
*immcnse distance of the jouiniey, the burning heat of the country, the 
venomous serpent.s, the wild and ferocious animals, and moi’o especially 
from the bands of robbers that»in|je.sted the counti^ at large ; and to 
crown their troubles, the princes of the frontier states had stationed 
gn£fl’d!|to stop foreign intercourse. Yet, depending on the efficacy of the 
bh'ssing of their spiritual Lovd,‘*^ they succeeded in accomplishing their 
object. . On declaring that they were the 'Fu-si fiaina’s priests, .sent on 
pilgrimage, the Itajas of the frontier states did not«iiolest them. On the otiicr 
bajid they received fiiiendly assurances and warm receptions froA the diffei*ent ' 
classes of people in Ijjidia. The JShAjjdl of Yariinasi (now called Kdsi), named 


^ RajdofXJooclfBcliar. 

« Tibet. 

Dorjo-dan means Vajraaana or the diamond seat of Buddha at Buddha Gaj’^a. 

A town of considerable size near GyaUtso. It is well known for beiulj the spot 
wh«ro the spiritual priino minister usually takes his birth. 

Fauchhou Riiipochho. 
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Clicti* Sing BahAdur/" to whom they carried t'lie Panchijcn’s letter, gave them 
a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers with passportsi and 
letters patent which enabled them to travel ,j[n wooden conveyances,®® as 
respectable jiarties The same prince, liaving furni.she(l thejn with convoys, 
they reached Dorje-clan in a fortnight from Varanasi At Doi'je-dan they 
made grand oFTerings and performed divine services of live kin^ds before the 
image of the Maha Bodhisattva, and paid reverence to the Tirtha-dharas, and 
S'ivaridhi. They g.ive dinners to priests, beggars and other men. At this 
time, hearing that..the Mahaguni Tasi Lama’.s offerings had reached Dorje.. 
dan, people from different quarters assembled near the spot to s(!e the sight. 
These spectators^ full of faitli, joining their palms, pjiid homage 
to the Supreme dispensoe’ of mercy according to their own religious 
per.«inasions. They also made presents of edibles and various sorts of 
articles to these Tibetan worshippers. The travellers, having made their 
offerings at tfither important places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince 
of Vara/iasi who, according to the Mahaguru’s commands, QonducWd 
religious services at the -Buddhist shrine of Varanasi. He showed 
inucb hospitality and kindue.ss to these Golohs®'^ with readiness nn^ pleasure. 
At last, in order to pay homage to the Mahaguru Tasi Lama, Chete Sing 
Bahadur deputed his g.'uieral Lala K*'ismiri Mall and two of his officers, 
(fusaukshi-puri and Sopa-ram, to Tasi-lbunpo. Accompanying the 
Gelohs they safely arrived before His Holiness, The'account , of the suc¬ 
cessful termination of this po’dloiis pilgrimage, the offerings and oblations 
made to the sacred places rind shrines, the hnspita li^' of the natives of 
India, (Ibete Sing Hahadur’s cordial reception of the monks and more ])ar- 
ticularly the arrival of the Indian envoys, with presents and letters, transi 
ported His Holiness with joy. ChetJ Sing’s letter which was written in 
Nagari, when tran.slated into Tibetan^ra® thus :— 

“ To the most precious and exalted per.soiiago, the all-knower wfio 
sits like the parent of all living beings that inhabit the region entom- 
passed by the heaven and earth. 

“ We are in reeeipt*of your favour, the perusal of which has forded us 
as much pleasure as could b« derived from an actual meeting. The enclosure 
consisting o? satin and gold has been placed by meion tfie crown of ^ny 
head as the best of blessings. ^ In accordance with your request* I arranged 
for the comfortable journey^ of the Gelons sent hither by •you. ^ They 
visited all the important shrines and places of pilgrimage.such as Dorje-dan, 
Prayaga and others. I pi’ovided them with letters of r§com?hendatiou and 
pa.ssports as required by them, by means of which they travelled from place to 

Chait-sing, the Rijn, of Benaros. • 

Palanquins. . ' 

Buddhist priests in Tibet are culled Golon (Skr. Bhikshu). 
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place, well received by all men. After fulfilling tlioir mission they have re- 
•turned here. The bearer of this letter Liila Kasiniri MaH is my faithful 
minister and general. I eptreat you to be kind to him as well as to liis com¬ 
panions, tSusankshi-puri and Sgpa-ram, who are also my favorite and trust¬ 
worthy servants. Every act of kindness and bcnovolenbe rendered to them 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me. I also entreat you to bless me now 
and then with your kind favours. Wo shall also •send letters to your 
Holiness. All news about this quarter vdll be communicated to you by 
. my minister General Kasmiri Mall and the Gelons, iTliis letter of mine 
written in Nagari I despatch with the accompanying presents, consisting of 
a model temple of the Mabd-Bodhi-Manda of Dorje-dan, an excellent watch 
studded with precious stones, a mirror, lusks ofi elephant, yanti (jade) and 
many other curious articles.” • 

His Holiness was exceedingly pleased with the.so presents and expres¬ 
sions. On the llth of the 10th lunar month a gentlemanj* named Bogle 
^aheb (.Greorgu Begle), with a small retinue arrived in Tibet from Bangala 
(Bengal) After making pro-sonts which eonsistcyi of many curious articles 
of glass toys, he solicited an interview with His ^Holiness. He was well 
received, admitted into the hall of audience and seated on a state cushion. 
After tea was served. His Holinijss and BogloiSahob conversed together 
on difiereiit topics in the Nagari language. On the day of the full moon 
^ the sam<3 month,* Bogle Saheb’s party were entertained at a grand dinner 
and deceived many presents. The Pauchhen often entered into long dis¬ 
courses with Bogle Saheb and evinced great delight at his answers and 
questions. His Holiness’s kind attachment to Bogle Saheb resembled that 
of a spiritual guide to his disciple or of a Lama to his alm.sgiver. An 
Account of his conversation with ffogle Saliob, and his correspondence with 
the Lord of Bangala will be ^‘oqjid elsewhere, (hi the 7th of the 3rd 
month of the following year, after a resideueo of five months in Tibet, Bogle 
Ssyieb accompanied by Dagdor Saheb (Dr. Hamilton) and retinue, after 
attoncling a dinner given by His Holiness, started for Bangala. Mak¬ 
ing the ,psual salutation by prostrating themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded’ with excellent presents consisting o4 silk ap[):irel and other 
things, and fufl’nisb^pd with the Pauchhen’s reply to the letter of the Lord 
oli Bangahlj’thc.y rode oil, A few days afterwards His Holiness dismissed the 
Envoy, Gcinoral Ka^imri Mall, with two of^ his as.sistants loading them 
with 'presents, and furiiishing the Envoy with a letter for the Prineo of 
Varanasi in*the A'ryavarta. 

In the year 1777 the Pauchhen visited Lhasa and administered the 
vows of ordination Wjbhe Dalai Lama, lie also distributed alms to the 
different monasteries of Lhasa. At the age of ^orty-two, in the 1st lunar 
month of the year 1779, he received an invitation from the emperor of 
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China. The lotter’was written on a gold tablet, *aud ineloaed was a pearl rosary. 
After complimcujbs and enumeration of various titles, the emperor continued* 
“Most precious Panehhen Erteni, I beg thee to honour mo with a visit. 

I long to see thy face.” The Panehhen in rgply wrote thus, “ I too long to 
gratify myself by the sight of the golden face of your Imporiaf Majesty, 
Accordingly I have resolved to start for Pekin.” On the reeoipjb^of this, the 
Emperor in the coursb of a few months sent three letters one after another, 
thanking His Holiness for the promised visit. On the 17th of the Gth lunar 
month, on a Friday, fit noon, His Holiness left Tasi-lhunpo for Perkin, little • 
thinking that he would never return to his own country. At Yah pa-cheu 
great preparations wex’c made for his reception. Hero the Dalai Lama, the 
king of Tibet Thi-chhen Erteni Noman Khan, the two Arnpan, the four 
ministers of State, the Lamas, princes, nobles and houselioldors of tlie 
re.alm assembled together to welcome His Holiness and pay him farewell 
honours. Thty all approached him with their parting ollerings which 
consisted of gold, silver, blankets, ecclesiastical vestmonks, ponies,, mules, 
yaks, jo,"’** and countless, other things The Dalai accompanied him to a 
distance of S days’ journey, after which he returned to Lhasa frouj a place 
called Tasi-thah. 

lie met^'"^ with his nrfessengers on tlfeir way back from Pekin at Lhun- 
dubphug, a place on the west of Chha-dah-La in the Kham country. Here 
he made a halt of thrcic dax's which he occupied in conversation with the . 
messengers. The emperor, in making inqjuirics, is said to have observed 
“ How is tlie liealth of Panehhen Erteni ? How is that of the Dalai Lama ? 


Is the Dalai Lama making fair progress in g.aining accomjdishments ? 
Itequest him, in my name, not to fail to honour me with a visit next year, 
by which time a great temple, like that of Potala, will have been crccteJ 
here in China. This year, also, I have uai-sed a monastery like that of TaiSi 
Ihunpo for him. 

“My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Panclihon Er^tetfi’s 
advent will sanctify this place. I am occupied with that thought alone. 
When His Holiness arrives in the vicinity, I shall send Wang •and the 
chief ministei’s^f state to escort him hither. My heart will overflow with 
joy, when he will arrive hereto converse with moi TIio ^very sigljt 
of his thrice-sacred face will, increase my moral mgrits ten thousand¬ 
fold.” 

• • 

• So saying he handed over to them his portrait to be.presented to the 

Panehhen as a token of his deep respect for him. When the leAier with the 


enclosures and the portrait wore laid before the Panehhen, he was trans- 




A cross brood between a yak and a cow. 

‘0 28th of tho 7th lunar mouths 41 days after starting from Ta^*lhinpo. 
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ported with joy. He paid grJat reverence to the portrait, keeping it al\va 3 's 
•before him. Then, by slow marches he reached Ku-bum.®o Here ho 
stayed till the 10th of tlje 3rd lunar month, residing iti the new palace 
erected 6y the emperor of China at a cost of lls. 2,50,000. Hero in the 
Amdo country, there were 50,000 monks in all the •monasteries, whom 
he ontertaflijed with food, besides distributing alms of one san to each 
monk. Prom the date of his starting from Tasi-lhunpo to the date of 
his arrival at Pekin, not a single month passed in which ho did not receive 
five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. The Emperor’s 
ar^augeniouts for his eoinfortablo accommodation and convenioneo wore 
complete. Each halting station was furnished with 2,000 pack-ponies, 100 
dromedaries, 40 Mongol felt tents, 100 cotton tents, stuffed seats and 
cusliions, chairs, and other furniture and utensils. A daily allowance of 
Ks. 3,325 was allotted from the Imperial cxchecpicr to meet the dailj’- ex¬ 
penses of the Panchhen’s party. At each station there waitet^a chamberlain, 
a master cook, s^Don-Ner,®^ a store-keeper, sevei’al purveyors, •a chaplain, 
a Dorjelopon or master of the ceremonies, a physician, a chief of the 
grooms*orderlies, cooks and key bearers. The Pawcliheil Einxjochho’s party 
consisted of 500 monks, 100 soldiers or guards, SOO servants, 100 clerks, 
besides a few Indian Acharyas^g Mongohs, Clynesc and Tibetan deputa- 
Jiiio-ns, consisting of Lc-hu Ampau, a few othcers of the Ampan’s staff, Eerteni 
Nomankhnn, Ta-lama®^ and many other Officers of State. A large convoy of 
proylsions also accompanied them. The Emperor sent for him his own private 
dress, belt, fur hat, and other necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious diohes, and a few fish some of which were 
about thirteen feet long. The laliter, though considered very delicious by 
the Chinese, were seruimlously abided by the Panchhen and his party.®* All 
the Lamas and chiefs of Anylo^nd Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 10(3 Mongol princTpalitics, and the gover- 
]for^ of the thirteen provinces of China proper, came to pay him obeisance 
atid receive benedictions from his hand. Even on the way he gavo 
the y«ws of monkhood to three lakhs of notices. By these kind and 
generous acts ho won the affection of all, people. He started from 
Kubum on Che IQth of the 3rd month, and reached Silin fort, from which 
by slo\^ marches^ he arrived at a place^ called Pelokhe, where a deputa- 
tioi^ from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commissioner Ta-phu, 

“ Vul^rly j^ronounced Kumhum. The birthplace of Tsohkhapa. • 

Tho recch'er of guests. 

^ Pandits or Buddhists. 

•*3 High rank Lamas aro called Ta-lamas by tho Chinese. • 

« At Tali-lhunpo fish life is considered vory sacred. Although tho rivers teem 
with varietioB of fish, scarcely do the people of Tsau kill or cat them. 
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high Lama, S'eiaib dorje, and others waited upon him. They brought 
liiiu tlie following reception presents; a yellow sedan chair with* 
golden spire, a' pair of yellow and red umbrellas, a pair of red and 
yellow fans, embi’oidered with figures of dragons in gold, and nu¬ 
merous other things. Then slowly marching on he arrived {ft Taika,**® 
where the Imperial high priest Chankya Rinpoehhe, accompanied by the 
Emperor’s (Jth son, al^o arrived to receive him. The meeting was an event 
of great joy and happiness to both parties. After exchanging presents, 

. the high priest presented the Panchhon with the Emperor’s letter written . 
on a gold tablet, accompanied by a Lama crown studded with pejfrls, pearl 
rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor’s stable, a Yan-to {jade) 
saddle, gold pots, and fine so\;ts of dresses. 

From here he started off in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan articles, 
consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &c., and travelling slowly on ho 
arrived on tli^ shore of Dolonor^*® where ho halted for 8 days. Here 
more than k, million of Mongols assembled to receive benediction Ir^^m his, 
hands. He was then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chankya 
llinpochhe, where, aftci" giving dinners to the monks of 12 myiyisteries, 
he distributed alms to the mendicants. Proceeding on by slow marches, 
on the 22nd of the 7th n^onth, he arrive^ at Ye-hor.®^ Hero he was met 
by the chief ministers of state, ordered to bo in attendanee for his llgli-* 
iioss’s reception. Party after patty of the nobles aiftl chiefs of the 
empire arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice ^pros¬ 
trated themselves before Plis Holiness. After the usual presentation of a 
hhaiag they received benediction from his hands. Thu procession of these 
nobles was a pretty sight indeed. At midday they conducted his Holiness 
to the top of a hill to show him the scenfiry of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the |xtrmne beauty of the place The 
green mountains and vafleys, according as th(!y were near or distant, resembled 
heaps of emerald or sapphire. The disposition of the natural obelisks of 
rocks, resembling so inanj* piles of chhorten, and the line verdure, with rows 
of juniper and birch, rouitd numerous gardens, ravished his eyes. ^On all 
sides, there were bovvers and orchards bearing varieties of flowers and fruits. 


The green corn-h?»rvest that tilled the country, the endless springs, and 
silveiy cataracts that poured forth their foaming water from the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling groves greatly 


% 

\ 

''® Culled in Tibetan Tasi-Chhog-phol. 

Lake JDolonor or seven lakes. 

Visited! by Col. Prijevalsky who calles it .Ichole or Yebolle. The Chinese cal^ 
it Ye-hor and the Tibetans call it Tsho-jolo. 

Khuiiig meuiib a presentation Scarf. 
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refreshed him who was so long tired by continual marches in the endless . 
steppes of Mongolia, and broke the monotony of his journey. The Emperor’s 
palace, environed by numerous shrines, appeared like a celestial mansion. 
The most remarkable of all tjio buildings at Ye-hor wore the two monas¬ 
teries called Potala and Tasi-lhunpo, newly erected Mter their prototypes 
of tr and, Tsan. Their workmanship and architectural finish struck 
him with wonder. Just as he was stepping to tile back of this sublimo 
eminence, there arrived, accompanied by Chaiikya Rinpochhe and many 
high ofiieials, the Emperor’s prime minister Ar-a^phu-gun, to conduct ’ 
^is Holiness before the Em))eror’s presence. First they presented him with 
the Emperor’s Jchdtay^'^ and with tea. He was then conducted’ carried on a 
l^tate sedan, towards the palace g.ate, the left’and rigid sides of which were 
lined with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst the solemn and 
imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The Emperor, descend¬ 
ing from his throne, came to the door of the rcception-rOom to welcome 
His Holiness, ' As soon as he s.aw the Emperor’s face, the Panchhen wsis 
attempting to kneel down, when the Knipcrru’ stoj)ped him. Then the 
Emy)e>jov, presenting the auspicious khAtay^ softly touched his hands and 
said—“ Welcome, Lama! Is your Holiness’s health all right ? On 
account of the length and te(ttousness of till! journey, I believe your 
Holiness has become exceedingly fatigugd ?” “ By your Imperial Majesty’s 

mercy aftd kindness,” replied the Panclihen, “ no fatigue or weariness could 
dq me harm.” After a copious exchange of sincere and polite expressions, 
the Emperor, holding his hand, conducted him to the top of a spacious 
throne where, seated confrontipg each other, they conversed as intimate 
friends. The Emperor added, “ Your Holiness lias arrived hero at a very 
hajipy and auspicious time. To-day is the 70th anniversary of my birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.” • Aiter a fijw minutci’ stay here, the Emperor 
conducted him to the great palace, where seated as before, they both rc- 
•frcjphed themselves with delicious tea and engaged in conversation. On this 
occasion the Emperor took off from his own neck the necklace of pearls of 
inegtfmable value,—each pearl as large as an apricot—and put it on the 
Lama’s neck. He also presented His Holiness with ^^ellow satin hat, 
the tog pf whi«h was adorned with a pearl as large and regular as a 
hen’s egg. Pregently, they went to tke new monastery of Ta4i-lhunpo 
wljere U grand and sumptuous dinner was served. As soon as it was 
finished, ^the •Panchhen’s presents were laid before the emperor. * They 
consisted of . a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsonkhapa and 
Sambhara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold 1000 saddle 

ponies, turquoises,* corals, and amber, besides incense sticks,^*' European 

A gold sari is equivalent to (50 Rupcoa. 

Callud in China joss-atieka. 
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. broaduloth, Tibetan broadcloth, and shawls, all of which formed 100 
horse-loiuls. Thp Jasag Lama’s^i presents to the Emperor were half as 
much as those of his master the Fanchheu lliupocbhe. The Sopon-Chhenpo 
and chamberlain'^'^ also made presents, each, half as much as the above. 
The Emperor, at the'first meeting, had made the following pi-esents : Man- 
dals of gold and silver, three excellent embroidered pictures of,1:he three 
Tantrik systems, Gulfya-Samaja, Ssimbara Chakrii, and Bhairava Chakra, 
a few of the finest gold painted China cups, a gold mendicant’s platter, a 
' gold spittoon, a gol«l water-sprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold incense- 
burner, a square brocade carpet studded with turquoise; many articles of 
jade and crystal, 500 scarves, 500 gold san, 50 of the very best satin robes, 
9 tiger skins, S leopard skins,* 0 fox skins, 1000 white ermine skins, lOOQ 
beaver skins, and 1000 lamb skins of the lincst fur. The Jasag Lama and 
others also received suitable presents. The next day the emjieror went to 
J’eturn visits at the Pauchhen’s residence at Ye-hor Tasilhunpo. From 
the 23rd of bho month for two days they mcjt each other twi^o or thrice daily 
and t.alkcd on various topics, each time exchanging jiresents. From the 
25th for 12 days they spent their time in witnessing magical and jllusive 
feats and performances, wonderful sights, horse-racing, dances, operas and 
theatricals. During his reiidence at Ye-lfor the Paiichhcn did nob forget 
his religious duties. lie initiated many thousands of monks, made offer¬ 
ings to all the temples and viharas’ and distributed alnts to the congre¬ 
gation of monks. All these acts of piety and virtue raised him high in 
the Emperor’s esteem. One day the Emperor presented him with a seal of 
yanti (jade) and a diploma written on golden tablets. In bis conversation the 
Emperor expressed groat anxiety for the welfare of the Tibetans—“ How 
is the Dalai progressing in his studies ? What interest does he shew in 
hearing religious sermon^? Does ho posscfi intelligence and talents ? Does 
ho show parental love and affection for his subjects ? Wliat is his age ? 
What arc the religious accomplishments of the Panchhen himself?”—werot 
some of the points of his enquiries, to all of wliich excellent answers were 
given by his Holiness. The Emperor, in accordance with the custom p£ his 
ancestors, presented the Panchhen with the Imperial Diploma and seal, 
appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibot,'^^ advi^jng Ifim to exert 
himself well to promote religion ^ind the welfare of his subject^: The 
Panchhen then addressed the Emjjeror : . . ^ 

Jasag Lama is the prime minister of tho PancbJion llinpochho anG Lor^ Treasurer 
of Tsaft. 

72 Called in Tibetan Dsimpon. 

72 This does not rob the Dalai of his right, bocauso the Paacthen and the Dalai 
bear the relation of spiritual son and father, vice versa when they differ in age, and of. 
brothers when they are of equal ago. 
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“ O Heaven-elected sovereign, incarnate Manju-ghosha Thou who art 
fik#the parent of all moving beings inhabiting this earth and the illuminated 
firmament, especially of Cl^ina, Tibet and Tartary (Hor), hast vouchsafed to 
show so much kindness to such,a petty Lama as my humble self. Where¬ 
fore we shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the three Holies 
to prolong ^pur Imperial Majesty's life and hajipiness. There is nothing 
more to convey to your Majesty than the expressions •£ our sincere thanks 
and assurance of serving your Majesty to the best of our power in all spiri- 
•tual matters.” On the 28th of the 8th lunar month tljpy hid good-bye to 
Ychor. Cfn the 1st of the 9th month the Panclihen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial palace of Pekin where he took up his*residence. 
The Emperor paid him a visit at the p 9 ,lace of Kema park. On the ICth 
he was invited to the Emperor’s palace, where he spent J}hree days. This 
time both he and the Emperor conversed in private, for G hours. Afterwards 
he visited^all the palaces of the Emjieror, conversed with the chiefs and nobles 
of PekirfT, sent offerings to the 28 temples of the Emperor, and distributed 
alms and food to about 10,000 iuonks. The Emperor entertained him 
with sovgrjjl dinners and theatricals, and at times Tie heal’d his sermons. 
Even at Pekin his Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of priest¬ 
hood to several thousand monks. • • 

^ • On the night of the 25th he felt a strong headache and irritating pains 
, in his noseft In the morning he eoramunreated his ailment to his servants. 
Nex^ 'morning Sopon Chhenpo asked him how he felt during the night. 
Nothing very serious, replied the Lama. On the night of the 2Gth he did 
not take any food and said that ho ailed very much. He also complained of 
colic and biliousness. All these symptoms of approaching danger alarmed 
the Sopon Chhenpo who at once dbmmunieated his fears to his colleagues. 
The Chankya liinpochhe and sorije the Emperor’s physicians, came to feel 
*his pulse. They declared, that except some disor^rs and bodily agita¬ 
tions^ they saw nothing so serious in his pulse as would tend to endanger 
his life. On the 27th his Holiness performed the service of Mahakala for 
the Emperor’s benefit. Hearing of the illness ot his Holiness from the 
Chankya Kinpochhe, the Emperor requested him to take a few days’ rest, 
yiie Panchhefi hirpself also thought that a short cessation from labour 
might do*lnm good. After a few days’ rest, he seemed to recover. During 
this time .he performed many pious acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggars, 
and ransoming 4,00,000 animal lives. His illness again returned. .The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him with two of his 
chief physicians who administered medicines to him. After this, his 
sprightliness to soAq extent increased, and his cheerfulness revived. 

The Emperor of China is the iucamation of Manju S'ri or Manju Ghosho. the 
Lord of learning and wisdom. 
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'He was always• merry when in the company of Chankye Rinpochhe and 
the Emperor’s fifth son. Outwardly, there were no traces of indisposition^ 
but it was apparent that his usual temper and^ appearance had undergone 
some change, and his friends and servants when they saw that'he could 
take no food at all became very uneasy at heart. Once, Sopon Chhenpo, 
drawing up his sleeves, saw an eruption resembling small-pox ^On his arms. 
He at once showed it to the Jasag Lama. • 

Being informed of this, the Emperor immediately sent his best physi¬ 
cians to attend his Holiness. Examining the pulse, they found nothing, 
ominous, but could not mistake the eruption as other than thau of small¬ 
pox. They gave him some modieincs, but to no effect. He soon snccumbcd. 
On the 1st of the 11th month, lie sent for the two Indian Pandits wjio 
had accompanied him in all his travels from Tasi-lhunpo, one of whom 
happened to be absent, but the other, named Purnagir, came. Seeing Pur- 
nagir’s face, his Holiness’s became cheerful, and his last words wore ad¬ 
dressed to<Purnugir in the ^rya language. In the afte^moon, sitting up 
in a cross-legged posture like Buddlia Amitabha, he passed away from this 
world, A few minutes'alter, his person, still retaining its former brightness, 
contracted to the size of a hoy. During this portentous interval there 
appeared many auspieious omens and ^sights. This melancholy event 
cast the whole of Pekin into mourning. The Emperor overwhelmed 
with sorrow, did not come out of his chamber for many* days. The Sopon 
Chhcni^'), Jasag Lama, Ghahkya llinpochhe were the chief mourners.* The 
Emperor preserved the corpse in a coffin of gold and made offerings *to it 
for lOQ clays. The Emperor and the government of Tsan distributed 
immense alms to the mendicants and the destitute for the benefit of the 
departed. Offering.s were sent to all the aionastcries and religious establish¬ 
ments of China, Amdo, Tibet and Hor for the increase of the moral merit 
of the deeply lamented Panchlien, whiefi cost 32 millions of Itupces. The* 
Emperor constructed a chhorten of gold at a cost of 42,000 Rupees or 7,000 
gold saA in which the coffin was placed. Ou the 12th of the 2nd month, in 
the following year he serft up this massive tomb to Ta^i-lhunpo, erigaging 
500 conveyors. The Chaiikya Rinpochhe and the Gth prince accomfianied 
the remains as jifeir as three days’ journey. Great honours were paid to the 
remains of this deeply lamented and illustrious guest by all classek^f men oi 
the celestial Empire. The arrangements for the reception of the remains 
were^ equal to what were made for the Panchhen during his journey, iit the 
command of the Emj)eror the Ampan and many of the generals ^companied 
the remains to Tasi-lhunpo. Immense offerings were made to the coffin 
on the way. Headed by the Diilai Lama, all the* Lamas of TJ and 
Tsan came to make' obeisance to their late beloved spiritual guide and 
sovereign whoso remains reached Ta4i-lhunpo on the 21st of the 6th month. 
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All the earnings of the deceased were spent in pious services. About 
20(4,000 silver saii were expended in alms to the poor, and all the 
presents, made by the Emperor, together with those ‘obtained from 
other sources, of the estimated value of 4,15,665 saA wore spent in 
erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it with precious stones 
and satin flstgs on which were woven such mystic phrases as Ye-dharma-hetu, 
&c. This was the greatest and noblest and pcrha|^ the wisest of the 
sovereign Lamas that ever appeared within the snow-girt realm of Tibet. 
•Equally wise and noble was his friend the great Chhinluh, the Emperor 

of the celestials. 

• • 


JSTames of the important Stages of Taii Taldan Yeie fameCs Journey 
from TaH-lhunpo to Fekin. 1779 A. D. ^ 


Tibet. 

• • 


’-v- 

1. 

Tasi-4oh (a village). 


2. 

Dorj^-po (avillage)T 


3. 

Lug-doh-shita (a large village). 

♦ 

4. 

Tsah-tsaii-naga (a small lake). 


5. 

Shon-shoii-ddn-kar-gah (an insignificant vil- 



• 

lage). 


6. 

Lha-bu-kar-teg. 

• A 


7. 

Ta-bab-sum-do (the junction of three roads). 

q3w’€1c;’ 

8. 

Dsom-than (plain). 

« 

9. 

Lha than-kon (pastAe plain). 

^ $ 

10. 

Ma-kyansum-do. • 


11. 

Yan-tuA-sam pa (bridge). 


12. 

S' og-bu-lam-nag. 


13. 

S'og-bu-q)a-lha. 


14. 

Yan-pa-Chan, tasi thon-mon. (River Yan*pa- 



• 

chan with a bridge.) 


16. 

• 

Na-thu-mo, (one day's journey west of Lhasa). 
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16. 

Sha-bug. ^ 

sa'if' 

17. 

Bas-tsban-lba-chhui-kba (river) 


18. 

t 

Kur'karmai - do. 

^Q’ac 

19. 

Ne-u-tban. 


20. 

Dam-tod-tasi-than (a large village). 


21. 

Cbborten-gya-pa (tbere is a Cbborten near it). 

Q^Z^'XK' 

22. 

Bab-ron (a small village). 

ai'SlC^ , 

23. 

Na-tan-mo. 


24. •• 

Wyug-cbbu-kba (river). 

od 

25. 

S'a-pur-tbu (swampy place). 


26. 

Cbhu-kar-mo (river). 


27. 

Nak-cblm-mani (a long Mendan near the vil¬ 


O 

lage. This is the boundary between Tibet 

and Kbam). 



Kham. ■ 'T 

O '' 1 


28. 

• 

Nak-cbbupar-bu (a large town with a garri¬ 
soned fort and a monastery). 


29. 

Tha-tshan-Ia-deb. 

5*ai«i-*iai’ 

30. 

Cbhu-nak-gan (steppe). 

-v' 

" 31. 

Chyo-pbo-&e-rog (steppe). 


32. 

S^ag-thil (steppe). 


33 

Tag-kar-mo (steppe). 

jai’Qja'fiiw 

34. 

cJ^ug-lai-.4am (a high mountain). 

A 


35. 

Lhun-dug-bdg (steppe). * 


36. 

Dan-la (a high mountain).* 


37. 

Tsha-chhti-kha (a hot spring)* 

^qj-xT’^-xgQi* 

38. 

Bal-va-ld-ydl (steppes). 

W'«l’Q»^w’4- 

39. 

ilika-dam-chhu (an extensive swamp). 


* A mountain of low altitude. - 
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40. 

Tag-kar-chhuh-va (a rocky hill). 


41. 

Tag-kar-chhe-va (a rocky pea^). 

iX 

42.* 

IJp-lonpa-thur (a cluster of seven mountains). 

ScSQ’iJt, 

43. 

Kyah-chhui-nub (river). 


44. 

Mc'dothah (a plain filled with flints). 


45. 

San-khupu!i-gyisar ^o-kyithan. 

S'ac. 



«^crQg«i‘|' 

46. 

Tun-dugda (steppe). 


47. 

Tun-t hog (steppe). 

«( 

aj'araB 

48. 

Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 

«o % 

49. 

Hor-chhendul-go (steppe). ^ 

fi • 'V" ^ 

R'dcwws 

50. 

Tha-t’shansum-do (stejipe). 


61. 

A 

Di-chhu (a great river larger than the Tsanpo 

• 



near Tasi-lhunpo.) 

, ft y ft '^<^ 

iQ5'*lY<2IQ«’«IW 

• 0 

62. 

Di-go-lailho.!^am. 

“Qi-^"QJQ'§c;-«i/P3f' 

53. 

Di-goi-laicbyan-sam. 

o ft- ft 'V' 

®Qg'aa'^Q51w' 

54. 

Di-chhuilho^dam. 

-V* 

aj’sr*' 

X 

55. 

Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 


56. 

Lab-stse-kar-chhun (obo). 


67. 

Cl»hu«nar-kba (river), o 

'..*■ -V 

68. 

Yak-go-la-ten (a high mountain). 


69. 

Sad-sum-do (steppe^. 

ac;'3^’qm’ 

Va 

60. 

Lan-ma-lun (steppe). 

C X * 

61. 

Pa-yan-ha-i*aila-sam (a high mountain). 


62. 

La-tebgal-na-eam (on the back of this moun¬ 



tain). . 

N 

5’3f’a'Qr«i* 

63. 

La-matho-lo-ga (a small hill called Lama’s 


Skull). 


* A high mountain. a North face. » South banV of Di-nh,.. 
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64. 

Zemd-tbab (thorny plain). 

S’S’wrw* 

65. 

Kbd-kbd-Araa (steppe). 

c'V" « 

wl, 

60. 

9 

Tsbokya-rin (a* lake about 5 miles i 



and a mile in breadth). 


‘ 67. 

Ma-cbya (steppe). 


68. 

f 

Tsho-somd (small lake). 

“V* N 

09. 

Bo-base-be-su (steppe). 


70. 

The-mcn-kbu-tsu (steppe). 


71. 

c 

Bam-kar (steppe). 


72. Ma-chhenbom*raikah-ri-tlion (anow moun¬ 

tains). 

73 . Turiuur gyi-lholiarase (lake). 

^ 74. Arig-cbhu-tsben (a bot spring). * 






■>r~\r 

75 . 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


& 


81. 

< '\r '\r * 

82. 


83. 

^ vr^’a’Qr'«i' 

84. 

S’S'a’Q?^' 

85. 


86. 


UrPER Mongolia, Khokhonur. 

S'o-ro-la (low mountain range). 

Ur-ge-ta-tsban (a camp monastery). 

« 

Cbbu-migmo-lon (streamlet), 

S'a-la-tbu (nomad village). 

• • 

Alonbii-lag (contains many fountains). 
Ta-tsbantasi-gadani3al-jor-lin (monasterji lo¬ 
cated in stone building). ^ 

•Ha-tho-lai (inner side of a mountain). 

Tsho-]^on-po (lake Kbokbonur), 

• • 

Kdn-kbd-rd (nomad village). 

Ho-yor-tbo-lo-keb (two peaks). 

Kbu-kbulo-keb (a bill). 

Tsba-gantho-lo-keb (a bill). 


* A very high and snowy mountain. 
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87. 

i^i-Dai-La (the mountains o£ Sun and Moon). 


88 . 

• 

Ton-kborgon-pa (monastery‘presided over by 

• 


• a Kbutug-tu and containing 300 monks). 





89. 

Hal-jin-ta-pa. 


90. 

Ton-khorkbar (a fort ai?d a town). 


91. 

Go-k^'akbar (a fort and small town). 


92. 

4 

Te-martli^an (a fertile plain). 


93. 

Ku-bum or vulgarly Kurn-bum (a large town). 



China. 


91. 

• ^ 

Siliii (fortress and town containing 300,000 



men). 

• • 

• 

95. 

Shi-yaii l*han-yi (a Chinese town). 

A 

Cl . • 

9G. 

V 

rhin-tun-yi (a town). 


97. 

Kau-ten-tsi (a small town). 


98. 

!!N^en;pi (khar or fort and town with a popu¬ 



lation of 30,000). 

QI’S4’*c;* 

99. 

La-p%-cbhin (a small town with about 10,000). 


100 . 

rih-ku-san (small town). 

•yr*\r ^ 


W|SQ*»4r’ 

101 . 

Ho kbyo-u yi (town). 

projer.®’. 

102 . 

S'o-lan-tsi (small town). 

y' 

ac;'^’iy' 

■V • 

103. 

ThoiPlho-yi (small town). • 

• 

101 . 

Ton-lan (khai* or fort and large town contain¬ 

• 


ing 00,000 men). 

* 

105. 

Pbih-clibin-pbu (a village). 




^ A mountain of modorato elevation. 
* A low mountain. 

’ Birth'placo of Tsonkbaua. 
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106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 

liV'f’l 



111. 


112. 

r 

113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


«/ 120. 

« e> ~\r 

121. 


122. 


123. 

a'^aqM’ 

124. 

er^^a’ww' 

125. 

•o f 

126. 

*\r' 

127. 


128. 

w'q^’ 

129. 


130. 


Yin-phin-shu (a village). 

Alaksha., Lower Mongolia, in the sense 

THAT THE Mongolian plateaux slope 

# ' 

DOWN TOWARDS THE NORTH. 


Yo khe tliun-koh (small nomad village). 


Niii sa (khar or fort) a large fortress under a 
Mogul •Prince son-in-law of tbe Kinpcror, 
contain8*50,000 men. 


.f 

i-Te 
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131. 

Ool-cliithu-sti*mi (a monastery). 


132. 

Chba-gauili-keh (a pasture hill). 


133*. 

<jJhha*ganchhvi-lo-thu (a plain filled with 

• 

^'vr * 


white stones). * 

WTiai-g'qiai’ * 

134. 

Mo-tonpu-lag (a founta^ with trees). 

>o 

135. 

Por-su-Ha (a desert-like plain). 


136. 

Chha-ganso-por-ka (a chorteu built of white 

• • 


stone). • 


137. 

• 

Mdr-ga-tshug (a flnountain of low altitude). 

^I.'IS|.r4SlC3f 

138. 

• 

Chcr-keh-i-gol (river). 

•\M * 

139. 

Pa-ga-na-rin Er-ge (a large landsliji). 

«>ac«iQj' 

140. 

Ho-thon-gol (a large river). 


141. 

• ^ 

Ila-tan-Ho-shu (a rocky hill). 

F’aj'^V'a'V^* 

•■> SJ <s 

142. 

Jc-kchsu-thd-sii-mo (monastery). 


143. 

Tan-gye-lin (monastery, 100 monks). 


144. 

Thub-tan gc-phel-lin (monastery,200 monks). 

O 

145. 

Ta4i Mi-gyur-liA (monastery, 150 monks). 

-.- *s 'V'-yr 

146. 

Mu-tpii-to-kon (a tent monastery). 

0 *. « 

147. 

Pa-»i-chhi (a nomad town). 

vxr 

*. 

148. 

Ta-ra«(a nomad town).^ 

• 

149. 

Dor-je (a nomad town). 


150. 

WaA-pai-san (a high mountain). 

0 

xi'ai-tCdja-as 

151. 

Pa-ga-pi-chhai-chhi (pasture-land). 

-^r 

152. 

• 

Pelo-ha (pasture-land). • 


153. 

Tho-ga-mod nomad town). 

V _ A A ,A 

• 

154. 

Qc-gan-iii-pee-siA (a large monastery). 

# 

155. 

Khu-khe-ho-thu (a large fortress, 30,000 sol¬ 

• 


diers and a population of 60,000). 


156. 

Khar-^^Ton-po. 
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ab'«|ai’ 

167. 

Chha-gan (a white ston^choi'ten and small 



monastery). 

■V 

nrT^x:B\^ 

153. 

So-ber-ga (ditto ditto). 


159. 

Mai-tri (a small monastery). 


100 . 

i 

Chha-gankhu-khu-ro (inhabited village with 



a few nomads). 


101 . 

Tsa-hapo-lag (contains a fountain). 


1(52. 

Pdin-pa-thu ([)asture-1 and). 


100 . 

O-sd-thu (pasture-land). 


101 . 

Tai-kai (gon-pa monastery) (monastery, aou 



monks). 


105. 

fol-der-pii-lag (contains a well). 

vwi-gq«i* 

106. 

Pa-yon-bu-lag (contains a well)., „ 

ei«si-jg’Qj«i‘ 

167. 

Thal-bd-lag (contains a well in the middle of 



the plain). • 


168. 

Jun-na-rin 0-sun (contains a streamlet). 


169. 

Chha-ganer-ge (a landslip), (isj is sometimes 



pronounced as ye and at others as keh). 


170. 

Ta-lanthi|-ru (filled with a kind of shrub 


"v* 

SS’FQ«|5r* 


from^ whjch Chinese paper is made). 
» 

171. Kdii-joi-gom (nomad village). 


»3 

N c» Ck 

!5*!i*vi*<v 

dk’Q%B\* 


172. Ila-ya-tu-wai-suma (a large monastery con¬ 
taining 500 monks). 

17^. Jib-ha-lan-thd (a range of hill|). 

174. Er-teui-tog-shin-O-pa (contains “^o”). 

175. Faga4iwa-char (contains a mine of soda). 

176. Khu-khu-derc-su (covered with long grass), 

177. Tagi (a nomad town). 

178. Thon-jug (a nomad town). 
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SI 



179. 


180. 


181. 

A)ai ^Q-^' 

182. 


183. 


184. 




185. 

■o 

186. 


187. 

•''' 'V" • 

;5Biv 

188. 

. . 

189. 

~\r o, 

3i<3J**ai’ 

190. 

ATo-wa-Ti'u* 

191. 

• 

192. 

-\r^ 

A 

193. 


194. 

aa-w 

195. 

196. 

m3 ^ • 

197. 

a*w-^‘v* 

198. 

199. 

ft A 

QI«2S^*<V3f* 

200 . 


1 

“[•si'ai aj;* 

' • 201. 


202 . 


3,000 monks, a placid of commerce with 
20,000 peoi)lc). 


m 

crossed in one day,—a shelter for robbers). 


lated valleys). 


[mountains). 


China. 


population). 
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203. 


204. 


205. 

1 ■V'-V' , 

a* 

206. 

^ Oi > 

A^•QIC;. 

207. 


208. 


209. 


210 . 

CH A 

211 ". 


212 . 


213. 


214. 

, -v-« 5 

'215. 

■V" O ^■V' 

216. 

0 


217. 

-.a 

218. 


219. 

e» "V 

aic;-#i<v 

220 . 


221 . 

1 ^ 

f 

222 . 


223. 

sjQ-ic;*5jr’gc:* 

224. 


225. 
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I 

Ye-lior (plio-dan or palace) (Jehor or Jehole). 
WaA-^u-then (a largo town). 

p 

Kwan-yin-lin^ (a Chinese town). 

Hara-liotho (contains a fort and jjown). 

# 

HuA-si-lin (a large town). 

WaA-kya-yin-tse (a large city). 

Khyan-sa-yu (a large town). 

Hwan-tho-liA (a large town). 

S'i-lin (a large town). 

Men-cban-haA (a town). 

Pan-^i-yin (a large town). 

Nan-thas-nicn (a large town). 

Yo-thiA-tso (a large town). 

Lo-chi-chho-ko (contains a stone-bridge). 

0 

Ta-mel (a small town). 

Yun-^an (ditto). 

Kho-yu-san (a large town). 

NaA-si-so (a small town). 

LaA-kwa-su (a town). 

ClihiA (p. small town). 

Ba-ba-phu (ditto). 

Pekin (Imperial Palace and Capital). 
Kee-chyar-HwaA-si (contains Dalai Xdmas 
monastery). 


> Contains Emperor's palace. 
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V^.—LIFE AND LEGEND OF TSO^^ KHAPA (LO-SSA^.TAGPA), 
THE GREAT BUDDHIST REFORMER OF TIBET. 

^ • 

TsoA-kbapa was born i» 1378, A. D.^ in the town of TsoA kha 
(or Onion’valley) in Amdo in Eastern 'J'ibet. His father’s name was 
Lubum-ge,**and that of bis mother Sbin-ssah-n-chho. The house in 
which he was born was overhung by a sandal-woed tree rich in foliage. 
It is said to have borne a hundred thousand leaves, on every one of which 
■ was visible the naturally grown picture of Tathdgata S'engd-Aa-vo (Siipha 
dl^ani).- * There having spontaneously appeared on the bark of that 
wonderful tree the mantras sacred to Manjusri, the protector of the three 
classes of beings, viz.^ men, suras «and usurps, the men of the place 
erected a chaitya at its foot. A large monastery containing 10,000 monks 
was established near it and called the monastery of Kubuin Chamba- 
lin. It^is said that the marvellous leaves of the selfsame sandal tree 
• are even at the present day observed by pilgrims to bear the Tathagata’s 
image inscribed, as it were, by nature. , 

WJjen three years old, Tson-khapa received the first initiatory 
sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama Roli)ai-dorjo, who gave him 
the name Kun-gah-fiifipo. At the ago of seven the young novice is said 
J:o*havc been miraculously visited by Vajrapani and the Indian saint Dipan- 
kara S^ri-j^iana (cafled Atisa in Tibet), from whose hands ho received benedic- 
tiom ’ Having attained his eighth year, he received the secojid sacrament of 
novices from the sage Ton-dub Rinehhen who changed his name to Lo-ssaA- 
tagpa or Sximatikirti in Sanskrit. From the same Lama ho i*eceived 
instruction in the Sutras and Tahtras. His study-room is said to have 
been tilled with sacred volumes, the lustre of which served him for light. 
At the ago of sixteen he visited T^Dct proper, where in the principal monas- 
*tcries of U and TsaA, such as Dewa-chan &c, he studied the sacred literature 
<ff the Buddhists under such eminent scholars as Lama Wumapa, Je-tsun 
ReA-dah-va, the hermit of Lbo-brag named Lakyi-dorjo, Tasi-seAgo 
Ac. At the age of twenty ho took the monastic vows from Tshul-thim 
Rinclihen, when he manifested a very powerful memory. He was able 
to recite time about 553 slokaa of the Dulva without* a mistake. He 
was afterwards initiated into the vows of Bodhisattva and others of the 
strictest kind appertaining to the Tantras. He now acquired the right 
to confer benediction on others. He also propitiated the divine mother 
Tara called Dolma in Tibet, Dugkar-samaja Guhya, Sambara, Bhairava 
and others of Ins tutelary dieties. The great Indian teacher, Ndgdrjuna, 
S^ri Saraha and th§ all-knowing Buton, besides many othei' Indian and 

’ On the 10th lunar month of the year, boaiing, the name * fire-bird/ of the 6th 
cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tibetan Buddhists miraculously visited him at the time of his studying 
their metaphysical works. Of all these divine visitors Manjusri, the gpd 
of learning and wisdom, was his greatest friend. In fact he acquired 
great proficiency in all classes of science then known in India Or Tibet. 
In the whole of Kahchan or the Himavat country, he was jinrivalled 
amongst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the six-armed Bodhisattva 
(Vajrapani), Pehar Gj^alpo, Vaisramana, the lord of death called*Tam-chhen 
S'injesc and other guardians of the world became his friends and helped 
him uninterruptedly in the work of Dharma and the preservation of 
moral discipline and purity among the clergy. ? 

Even from his boyhood Tson khapa used daily to comnJlt sixtJen 
pages of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he studied up to the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, when he mastered the Tibetan translation of the Sans¬ 
krit Buddhist scriptures and the Smtras, the greater and smaller vehicles of 
law, the ancient and modern versions of Buddha’s precepts, and the 
pbilosophiq/3 of the various heretical and Buddhist sc^fools. By these 
accomplishments be became matchless in learning in Tibet. After 
finishing his studies he (PeVoted himself to writing various commentaries 
and works, such as aphorisms. Lam-rim, Nag-rim, TantrasJ “V^inaya, 
Paraniitas and logic. At the time of his commenting on the Tantrik work 
called Sambara-mula tantra, the god Samf)ai'a is said to have miraculously 
appeared before him and ren»ark#d—“ Tson khapa! even in lydia such* 
excellent commentaries and synopses as yours were never made.” At ther 
time of his commenting on the “ Kalachakra,” its reputed author,'the 
celebrated Chandra Kirti, Emperor of S'ambhala, is said to have inspired 
him. The Yeshe-khadoma (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
miraculously transported him to S'ambhala before the presence of that 
deified emperor. 

At the age of thirty-seven he betlfought himself of paying a visit to • 
India and invoked Manju-^ri to advise him on the matter. Manju-^ri 
personally appeared before him and said, “ If by remaining in Tibet, through 
the medium of yoga, you irvoke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, great good 
will accrue to living beings. If, for that particular purpose which canvas well 
be attained by refiidence in Tibet, you visit India, your life will be shortened, 
consequently you will ultimately do less good to the wdrld. ji^ ^lerefore* 
exhort you to follow Nagarjuua and Chandra Kirti in doctrinal theories, and 
Atisa in meditative science, and Upali in ritual and religious observances. 


O saintly Tsohkhapa! let your school be diffused over the wllole »f Jambu- 
dvipa and let mankind abide by its teaching!” On hearing this, Tsongkhapa 
gave up thejdeiyjf visiting India. After thirteen years qf meditation (yoga 
in solitude) he obtained samddhi, after which he saw seVeral of his tutelary 
deities. Even the fairies of'learning came in visible form to pay their 
respects. 
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He acquired great prc£ciency in argumentative philosophy and vya> 
katapa. Once, in the course'of twenty days, he finished reading 100 volumes 
of Sutras and Tantras, and in thirty days he unravelled the intricacies of 
those bohks. His acquirements in the Alankara Yidya (rhetoric) and 
in Upade4a were considerable, for he was found capable of explaining three 
volumes of*^uch works daily. He was possessed of rare gifts of elocution. 
In fact, being an inspired orator, in the midst of a wowded assembly con¬ 
sisting of several thousand men, he could make himself heard to the 
satisfaction of all. His deliver)’^ is said to have been uniform and engaging, 
being wittiout variation in the pitch of his voice. Being free from any 
kind of disease either of mind or body, ho jireached with untiriug*zeal in the 
daytime and during the night time, die used to sit in yoga in communion 
with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. “ Such rare talents and assiduity” 
remarks a Tibetan author® “ have never been noticed in any of the 
Tibetan Lamas of ancient or modern times,” The works ocomposed by 
• TsoAk^ajia are lieplete with sense and profound reasoning. ^Excullenco 
of style, perspicuity and conciseness are their novey-failing attributes. Few 
authors can boast of such excellencies as embellish his extraordinary writings. 
They are scrupulously free from errors and blunders of any kind. Arrange¬ 
ment and judicious order are no UMimportant characteristics of his writings. 
His works are faultless in the qualities called anga, prntyanga and wm/a, 
^n conseqAionce of which they are eas'jr and intelligible to the general 
readot. In Grammar and Dialectics his reputation stands unrivalled 
in High Asia. He held long discussions with the learned philosophers 
of Tibet and Amdo. The well known Dharma Iliuchhen and Gc-leg- 
pal-ssang were forced to acknovvle*dge his superiority. He discussed the 
merits of the pramnga mddkyamika school with the celebrated Tag-tshang- 
Lochbava and Sherab Rin-chJjen^ whom he vanquished by his jmwerFul 
•logic and obliged to compose 80 slokas or verses in his prai.s6. From 
t^at date his fame spread all over the country. The pride of rival 
savants was humbled when they came in contact with him, and they 
prostrated themselves before him in reverence and awe. These were 
the ckuses which led to the wide diffusion o£ his reforms. Prior to his 
advent, Bu^hism, though widely spread in Tibet, had greatly degenerated 
lihrough ihaving assimilated much of the Bon heresy, and especially 
on accounj: of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral discipline 
and the teaching of Buddha. Every one behaved as he pleased under 
the shelter*of its corrupt doctrines, and practised diabolical acts in the 
name of the T*antras. There were few among the Tibetan clergy who 
abstained from wom^n and wine. It was Tsohkhapa wh(]^^)reached strict 

® «Gyal tfYaA mEhanpo, the late abbot of the Sera monastery who wrote a 
voluminous life of Tsou-khapa. 
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observance of the laws of the Dulva (vinaya or jworal discipline), and by thus 
conlorming to the precepts of Buddha, he I'evived the purest kind«» of 
Buddhism. Tsohkhapa introduced reforms in every direction. In his 
reformed school was to be found the ess^icc of the Sutras, Tantras and 
Dhuranis of the Muhayana and Hinayana schools. One who is well versed 
practically in the Vinaya teaching of the Hinayana schoo)? and who 
acquires the Mahayr.na or Bodhisattva dliarani, can become a good 
Gelugpa. 

After S'akya Simha, no teacher of Buddhism was so eminent as Tson- 
khapa.. Even in the A'rya-de4a, no such refined school as that Gelugpa 
was known to exist. In Tibet, Tsonkhapa is called the second Buddha, 
a title which Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika philosophy, 
enjoyed in ancient India. 

At the age of fifty-three, in the year 1429 A. D., he founded the great 
praj'cr assembly consisting of 70,000 monks well known by the name of 
the Monlkm Chhenpo of Lhasa. It was held annually/'and the practice 
continues up to the present day. Tsoiikhapa on that occasion adorned the 
head of the image of Jovo (lord) S'akya Muni with a diadem of lapis- 
lazuli, pearls, rubies and other precious stones, at a cost of 500 gold sruH 
(or 30,000 Its), and prsiyed that the sae»’ed religion might continue for 
ever without being corrupted or degraded. Immense offerings were 
made. A hundred thou.sand edibles ivere placed in hea|JS to the height of 
a man’s stature. A hundred thousand lamp.s, fed with butter in huge caklrons, 
with wicks as big as the largest handkerchiefs rolled up, were lighted, so that 
the whole city of Lhasa was illuminated. The glare was so great that the 
residents of Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars in the sky. Frank¬ 
incense, joss-sticks, mjuTh, and flowers were offered in great profusion. 
There ivero present on the occasion, under hutnan guise, all the gods and demi¬ 
gods, Nagas and yakshas that were friendly to Buddhism, together with 
the four classes of genii called Gyalpo with the groat Pehar at their heqd. 
All these, disguised in human shape, took part in the proceedings. Tson 
khapa observed similar ceremonies in subsequent years. In the same year, 
the great reformer founded the famous monastery of Gahdan. In the dourse 
of the next ten years, he turned the wheel of Dharma with unprecedented 
zeal. ^ 

In the sixty-third year of his age, knowing that his end was drawing 
nigh, ho entrusted his principal disciples Gyal-chhab-je, Kha-dub Chho-jo, 
Je-.serab-senge,’ Jam-vyan Chho-je, and Chyam-chhen-chho-j^ with the 
charge of protecting Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, 
called Tam‘-chflfen-sinje-chhoikyi-Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting him :—O thou, the lord of Dharma, in this country 
of Kah-chan (Ilimavat), may thy religion so long as animal life 
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remains uneztinct, be deferred bj thee! Thou, together with thy retinue, 
shalt drive away all enemies, whether internal or external, and the warlike foes 
of the border lands; thou shalt extinguish all kinds of heretics, who may try 
to injure*the religion.’* The |tatue of this dreadful lord of death, who is 
the sworn*guardian of Gahdan inspires terror in the muids of sinners who, 
even to th%^present day, tremble at his name. It was, according to the 
popular belief, by the might of this dreaded deity that the progress 
of the Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsah was arrested. On the 
. 25th day of the lOth lunar month of the same year^Tsohkliapa’s person 
having btftn contracted to the size of a boy of eight, and placed in a 
mansion Encompassed by the radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start 
for the land of bliss. On that occasic^u innumerable Sums, A%uras, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of music in his honour, showered 
flowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in a pious dance for full 
seven days. On the morning of the seventh day, when Ijy.tho act of 
• his wi|^ lie was test in yoga, his soul, leaving its mortal frame, was absorbed 
in the Sambhogakaya of Buddhahood. Tliencc forward Tsohkhapa, 
under the name of Jampal Jfinpo, sits by the* side of Maitreya tho 
Regent of Tushita (Gfihdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Bhdranis,* ^ere preserved a Chaitya of gold. His 
tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof, and a golden Chaitya inside. 

The Tibetan^ have the following Account of Buddha’s prediction 
respedting Tsohkhapa:—In ancient times, when Bhagavau S'akya lived, 
a Brdhman boy prayed to him after presenting him with a crystal rosary. 
Bhagavun, in return, drew from his right side a white conch shell and gave 
it to him, saying, “ Oh Brahman Boy, in time to come thou shalt work for 
my religion ; when it shall spread in tho Himavat country, thou shalt be 
the president of the Dharma. ” . Tjje same conch shell was then concealed in 
•the hill called Brogri, in Tibet. It is now to be found in the Dapun 
iBonastery and is said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 

• ^Tbe mystical writings, called Dhara^is, were brought from India during the 
Sakya hierarchy in the 10th and llih century A. D. (The inscriptions were prepared in 
Tibet. 
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VII.—RISE AND PROGRESS OF. BUDDHISM IN 
MONGOLIA (HOR). 

Tttieta.n Text. 

Wth Book of J)ub-thoh Selkifi Melofi ^ 

5t;»| 

^8'QiQ’gc;’»^c;’| §'*i[e;’ 

aQ'S=;'*>c;’l ’«rs^Q'§e;**\c:’i KiNJ;’ic;’i |'^Q’gc;’i 

t 

«o 

-o -o -^r 1 I 

•>s 

^ IJQ' ^QI • db-S=;' we;' ir ^ ’ iN' S'ibN’a '«inw’^i;’XI’5b;’| 

^ <iO 4 

W’4ci3(’^*.^«lN’'Se;'| vrQI*^Q*Qa^ei'g^'wc;'*^e;*l §^'^’W^f^’«ISQi’S’ 

^ «o 

^<V’^'QSJ;’N«l’V9I'S'J’l qi’VQI’Sc;’| W|'9I' 
QS*QI’«1NW'<?|A7| *^B;'£r^*^9I'V 

“O ^ • 

Wi;Q'£<V'Sifi’«lNW| «J*WN’I[a^f 

^ m6 ^'* 

•^d 


• ^ 


"V" 


N«l ’ *4 * aWN ’«V *1 ’ »f* ’ «^Q’w 


* See Vol. L, p. 187, note 1. 
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•o ^ 4 

' ^rc:N' ’ Q^«v' ’ QS«i ’ qi'q\^’VQ'! a*i«v"fj 

-O ^ 

m^ ^ ^ ’ I ’ ^' tci Qj ’ t;,' K|T^ aj ’ • t4Q' ’ ZJ • »s <SI ^ 

<V'*4^*9f*’^’»f'Ri^* (a'«>«;'5jai- 

> ^ ^ 

Q^' ’ QIC; • Z^Q' < 2 !rc:' X7§3»' J 

• «o * ^ 

Q5jii<v ’ j;r ’ ’ g®l ’ ^ ’ IT-3<V ’ '54 * j;»T ’ ^Q' ^' S«l*^SQI’^r 

5r q*Q^ I iOl'^^V' ’ S<v’a^<V ’ 54 ' Vp '*3i ’ In* 

Nc; "®i' ^Q*^' ^N * ' qN * j::^I*> I ^q' qf' Qi^’ "RZ^ * q*>^gN* 

* '>r 

44-^^Q'^Tqc;'jsi^c;'|c;n g’Q^q’^’I.NN’^^^'^N’SV^^’S^* ^’W 

9 # -o <i3 ^ “ 

g*>’<#7*^’q«j’NNi q«iN* q • ’qq• * nn ’ <^q’ f» * f* g* * ^n* q* 

jEifjs)<v’^<vi ^'«aai'sQ'*^S^N'3»»*^iN-^l wwm q*q'qj 

^'^*§1 q’q’qi x:x:l\ Q'Q'qi 

fta'a’Ii i’i'Ji 

Qi’^TN^N'N'N^NN'qNi N*qr©'H'*i^*^’‘3^’S^'^pj^’l'g5*5‘^i’q’ 

»'^’»r^*fai’|’ai«;'ai’^<E«lN'4N'5si<V'Nl * V^N'«q'|p'^q*q^'«;N* 

^ * -«fl ^ *0 

BiN^r ’ ’ S; «i Ji’ I * g*>'i«’P'*§'»iaQ'^ai'*v^^=J’ 

®q'qr*>q'(^q*qjSa>fi. ®q’qN'«N'S'vq'^lN*V*>^’qj^'jgJ:i. oi'sq* 

I* • 

^q’S'«?J|-i7^'Qq«lN’q**'ac;'| %ia/'q-Q' 
^' i7ai' g* N' a’q"'»r^'XI’Q5’(qN’Sq*qN■^^«^'^’^qN’q*^^vSr»^lN'#f’ 
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NJ;’' ^91 * *^SQ|’ g«; ’^i’Qj'a«?i' s=;’ ^ 

X^^aj’q'Qll QSJ«1N * iJN * * fi] • «£|^' 

X«lN’‘aX'SX’*4l 

«o ^ 

J^’a&N’i}^ • 3t; ■ I ^*>' oi ’ Si ’ q« ’ • ^* a'^ ’ ^ <v ’ 

Q^Q-VX|lT2;»£4^7^gEi<V| QI«;’5iQ'9fPJ;*^s;’ 

1>' jq Jc:' ^' • S ’ ^' ^“1' ^ ’ Q V s4|Q'9i*V^^’W^'QI I 

-A '•^ ->r 'vT A 

VSJ'qN’N'^N ’ ’ q * Qqq ’(?«!’ qN' 

0^ ^ *o ^ 

Qijiqq'q'Ql’qxjq'a/* (?1N'q i ^ ’ S'Ql'S • ^'e'^^c; • (^ J;-TT5K1’i'I 

«0 » tN -O 

|iq]*q"«i'i:| *^»l’|q’Bl(^^*iWqgc'5<V'Ec;'l g’9l3’^^’qQ’qN'S'Q*>Q 

zj*avS31’q’*3i'S'‘2 ^'wS'5N'Sj;'^'QII ^|aj ^ Sn' QF«l’|a|'@'g'*^Q' 

' *\r 

gff)Vqi'tq|'qr*^q-| aw'e«lN’QJ*g*9f'«lJ'’Sr'SN*«VsN’qNl i<Jf’ 
qQ’NW’q’Qa^'^ I ^ 9 /' J^Kl' ' qq' QP^’ qj;* 

-v" ^ 

“^t 

KX’ ^^9J’ In ' k ©^'q3'Q^3<^‘^’SQI'ac;-1 S'^q'SfS's 

’ ' ' .^ ■ ^ a. ’’ 

iaa/<v’NNN'SN's’SQi*q^4N’qq'Na^^’«iNqii q'|9f’|?N*a&*N<5r 




ii*qi;'^3N'q’*>c;’ I i?N' N’ X9t’ qN' Tq’S’*<31’«*' *1 W^N' N’ fe'NN'q' 

■ »s ^ 

QTsfWN’jgQI I §.01' Sn ’ -qi' S ’ n 5' a9fN' ^ VN’|'q'g^'*\SN’ 


>r > 


qQ*2«;'q5r“i'^j:’q'Qi’QqqN'q'iai'q’'*N i 'j:*; 'N'Si'aiN’s^'qq'aw' 

^qNW'q^N'^'^^NN'Joi'qWN'qN'qTicSaw’N’qi^q'q^l Qqqq'q* 

lai'q^*-^Cai«^’<J'^'S'gil Xq’gq'^'qQ'N* W V 

"3 fA 


.e*. ■V' 
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■V 


Qabvq^’*>^'«»r 

• 


■V" 


gq*Q(a^'iSai • ijiv*^ ’S(*^| * W’^8iwSvW’ 
.Q?i'«^Q'i'««'3-^'S!I*>' SVQ^'^’Qri wftr^Q'S<3r'Q2'WV<V’M’s^’iw' 

ST ’ y' 9d^ I ^^^ • g:^5a'<vai 

*13C;<V’ 5I«1 ’ S'^|J: I tf’'Zfai'aQ' 

acjaj'icjf ’ g' ^ ’ a/' Q^»r' i^gcT^v ’ ^'HfQi’ >^’S^ I Q 

• % .yi •vA 

* QTq«i' ^ ’ ai<v ’ A«i'^i: or ’ *>c^<v' j;’g<v' W35’w’a*i V'5/'#/s^'£^;c'«2^'q'qr I 

WQi;a|«y'Z^;qQ'Qgj;’ 

;q»qQ-Qg:c’‘q^^<v's4'at;’^'Q??«f’SS5 v^<§ w <v'«i w ^er 


-\r -vr 


N > 


^'QiW'-r gN’V^'^lQ’Qf I S' SW' ^’*1' ’qX'J,c;'gc;' 

• ® <0 ^ -»6 

WV^'QS«I'-I=;'| tQI’^'^a-i^'TJSj;-z^'Qc;'(a'#^v'Sc;'QS«l’| S^’W 

*0 ^ 

SV^Si'^rS'VQ3Ql’SQl'^l a®fJ:’S'WI«2I*a3i'w|'SN'iQI'S^c;-isiV3('q' 

z^^*8iTij<v*^-3r<£^W!gQi-S'S^ I ^w<v'i<v w^^'3r^'tjQ-i&*\-V 

w;' s^SS'W W^-5S| W^5*lV'^'TS^cr 

w’S’K'Qiaww'v‘'iw*‘’*^’SJ;”*i'<?i’si3i'*4^’gj;' i 

• V a's’ww«i w w 

v^|:^' I WqS' I 

a' W' <^W liai' |n' X^’ §*^' X^'^^ * V 
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5*' I' 5 'j:’ 3| • aa; j ’ “q' ^' qiai' *4’35' q^’qwai’s^a' 

q|3c:ni w^’i»'q^ai'^ws'qlq’Sai'V§'i.'i qisw*)Sc;n’^'w'*^' 

^ •’V^ 

W ’ gc; ’ q^ii;-1' «s| ^c;<v • ’ tfiaj' ' Zf' | 

I t ' 

N'qiiqi v^iN’gQj'qQ'^'Xw’NJ^’s^i q«rs4^**3i’cq^c;’aw"iai’*^cr 
§cjf • *^Z4C; ’ zfQ' ^'3r^' cq^CQ^ai'q^V' *^c;’ | w:^-'Z4 |-t,' 

^ ’ q^3i’ qlai* isi^N,' In' gs; ’*^^y ’q|qN'aiN’qw8»'^Q'i''*^’@'*^’ 

wl’S I V*iN*q^=;*^«31W^<?'*>'#N'S’*^3(’q’>c;'*^^’QSai'S'?N'qWq; 

^ ^ ^ *o 

a)c;''^5’Z(#i«^'TO’ S’qiai'S4’SN'qJ^'iJ;i ai’^Ws**a9I*S'li’N5r<V'M 

^ -O ^ -od -O 

^;t:’“jqN ■ 54’«^w:;’S^V^V^V5iq’i'zr^'S3i’ai<v*Z4^ ai’tjQ’^'zriaia/’ 
aiQc^'i 0r?<v3*3Tc:Q'Qq'Ti'^'qN*’5y’-3CQqQi’tN'w’gcqN| sn'|n’ 

<0 **4 ^ -iiS 

wT'?’ ' Q^' aiN’a^’VQFW**^lt;Ar'qq WQ’WC:Q'(!^qN' *V’ SSI 

..fl ''S 

*»wN’ ^ qi’ gqv' fif* ss'*>’q W3iN’Q‘i^‘3cqw3i’H’^^’^*qN' 

-O ^ «»4 >j9 

V V '\r ■\'" « ot 'V' - (\ 'v* 'v'' 

•O 

8N’Q^aj'q^^q'qa»’gcr| ‘ (l*VNa'2qN’QlN’NV£4'y'^'a'5ia5'^<V'QS:^’ 

<?i*>qcqji:’i 3r?^*a[«iv*g*5’^crwc;y’qiqN| ^Q'^N'ywj;’‘^'lt-F^Xq’a t 
ac;* 54Jt's V <?i’qv 




•v* 


fe’sr4’«i§N’A3i’q 3i'5e:N | v ^N’ogN'f kn ' 

lb•x^’ • ^N'w(aN’54'3fc;' s5Fgai’5c:Nv£»fq* 

q’q^l S^*^Wq’qS|q’S’q3|5('^’‘gcr3r'«l§N'aia|’5-q^«IW 
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§'Q*s • • «i I ’ •qxi’v I sjc;' i' iroi’ ' iw i 

• 

<V'V§«\'«;«lV'V 

Ck X "V" CS *** 

.e'wi»<V’ q’»ak*^ra<V'W»rs]C'^tjai-S|zj^*^5;Qj'‘H^'qrj«)Y*>=J’ l Q9<V’^W 
ai«V. «iai«V'tl^jai' QW^'Q^9i’*^'s'’WC;’*> QI<V' 

»ai't^'^iai'Qi^3i'?jajV'^'l ^as' 

5c;<V^’^j^a,-§t^-S Qa&*^'qai’‘qi*lV| aiJi«l’<2:B|'lac;'*>c;' W'«1 VCJ' S«I'M’ 

3Cc;'i^'iqo^c;vi aV^Q'I«iA/’Qi-?q*>«|*|ai'Scv«i^c:v^¥V 

• $ • XX' td^ ’^V'&^'^X’ 'ifai'Xciw'i' 

-o . ■ • 

Mi'S'QWajQc;' | g<V'^^3ic;•QlB«lV'S^^'SQI'^S•'RW*4V■VT^'W^■’'^'®’ 

..a • • -y -J> 

c\ • * 

j^tjS-E4V<Jia’5r<VS'-y'^ai"3q^3i'Qiai'*^’§'S?3!I’^j;'«l«lVq’? | ft’^F ^Q'<^<5!I' 

^ ‘O ^ -o 

-O ~ 

iS' • iw’ I' * ?;' ' «s 3S' sv' R' 

•O ^ 

ff«3J’-QJ<V*iW'qX'S«3J’*5Q'^3r£4*a^ I V 

'X'En _ '</■ _ ^ 

W'?f,S'=4’«aiN 1 ^«l • sja'WQi’ =i’«i a|3i’^«i'S’i<?r*^^CTq<v^-ai3rN'®'w4-«^c; i 

*0 

i w^c:* 

»X’3rl>> I tri;' §«l* 

^ <0 -O 

ai<v'«3ai'<|a}|'xiA’S'QSw'x^:i'wis I vsr'i&Qi»i’^’Ss®f'i w 
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»rcrSN'X4:;i wqra«r4ic!ajTJ;’2N’«4Ni 

S’ ^QJ’Va^'QS*’> 

’V «i W’ S ’ *>W M ^ N' aw' wc; ’ S • ^ »j;’ -Ic;' ya* I 
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The three ’wjieels of tlio Buddhist doctrine spread o\er various 
countries, large and small, such as Kashmir, Nopal, Persia, Chawipaka, Kis- 
hinda, Sermig, Gyugma, liamma, Siam, S'ingala, Prijanku, Yatnuna, 
Chandra dvjpa, Maklia, Kasa, G 3 ’i.tTah, S’han-S’hun, Brusha, Hasha, 
Suni])a, Sahor Minug or Burmah, ,Tah-yul, Yugur, Thogar, Orgyan, 
Dodipa, Lodi)a, Chola, Kalinka, &c., &c. A^arious accounts are ^yven of the 
rise and decline of the sacred creed in these countries in conVertiiig all 
living heing^s universally and partially, according as Karmn permitted. In 
thosv},countries many heretical doctrine-s also existed, which wdll not all be 
described here. It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism 
in Sog-yul (Mongolia). # # # 

There is no account of the introduction of Buddhis-.i in llor by any 
Pandits or saints from India. The first light of Buddhism came from 
Tibet—and that from«t*lie Rakyapa school. Chhingis Khan who turned 
the wheel of might (became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After 
suhiugaling Nari-kor-suni, TJ' and 'fsiih, Lho, Kham and Gan, he 
sent an envoy to Tsah, offering large presents to the learned Kun-gah. 
NiA]) 0 , the hierarch of Rakya, and appointed him his spiritual guide, 
and snhseqncntl}'^ invited him to visit Hor. Ho obtaim d from Tibet some 
images, sacred volumes and Chaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed 
faith in Buddhism and eommeneed to adore Kon-chliog or the Supreme 
Being. During this time some Mongols also took the vows of Bpasaka 
Ac,, uhence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in the fire-hare 
veav of the 4-th cycle or 201-1 of the Buddhist era, if Buddha’s Nirvana 
Avi-rc calcidated fiom the year of the same name ; but if it he calculated from 
the iron-ilragon year, the introduction of Buddliism in llor must be placed 
in 205)7 B. K. From the JireJiarc year to the iron-dragon j^-ar of the 
10th cycle 50J1 years chwused. During the reigns of Goyug and Outan, 
the two grandsons of Chhingis Khan, Buddhism Avas formally introducQd into 
Her. Gulan Avlip-so cajiital was in Lan-du, hearing the fame of Sakj'a ’’andita, 
sent an envoy to Tibet AvitU rich present.^ to invite him to visit lP)r. 

Sakya Pandita had been presiously told by his tutor Sonam-tse-mo about 
a prediction, that he should be invited to propagate Dharma by a border 
raeeAvho Avore hats like falcons and .shoes like a hog’s snout? The ijrophecy 
being noAV veali/.ed, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation. Accom- 
pnied by his iH'jdiew Phag-pa and Chhyagna he set out for llor and met 
the king in the gairf re-sheep of the 4th cycle (this^ate corresponds with 
A. D. 124S). The king was.laid up with a disease called sadag (leprosy), 
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of which Sakya Pandifca cured him by the mystical invocation of the 
Simhandda dhdram. The king and his ministers heard from him the 


ne King 

mystical worship of Gye-vij-flbrje. 

df tho» sii 


- -^ \ *' 

He secui’ed to himself tho» sincere faith b}’’ performing various miracles. 
Prior to this ])eriod the Mongolians possessed no writtcu langintge. Sakj^a 
Paiuiita b^ame desirous of designing a new alphabet for them. Once 
he observed a certain woman rubbing (softening) jf, piece of hide with a 
piece of timber of the shape of the teeth of a saw. Ho shaped the Mongolian 
. characters after the teeth of that implement. By ani'anging the letters, 
divided in fnasculiue ami ft'uiiuine characters,’*' with hard or tight, loose or 
slack, and weak or soft powers he invented the system ol writing ol the 
Mongols. In the year iron-hog (corresponding with A. D. 1252) both .Sakya 
Paiidita and the king died. The remains of dhe former were deposited in tho 
Chhorteu of J)ulpai-d6 outside the fortress of Lah-ju. Subsequently in the 
reign of Minikhe. Karma Bakshi and others from Tibet visited,IIor. Muh- 
•liho’s ypuuger brother named Khublai became very powerful. Ho^'oinpiered 
China, Tibet, the whole of Ilor, and about half of Jndia up to tho furthest 
boundary of Kashmir. He invited Phagpa-Lodoi-Gyaltshaiijt tho ue()hcw 
of Sakya Paiuiita, from Tibet. On his coming to Ilor in the year 
ivater-ox, the Em])eror met and h^ld long discussions on religious matters 
iviih him’ and imbibed much faith in him. Previous to this, he had showed 
muchattacflirnent tf> Karma Bakshi. AltlfbugU Phagpa’s ac<iuiremerits in 
gramm'ar and sacred literature were great, on tho other hand tho acquire* 

ment.s of the bearded Lama, as Karma Bakshi was called, in judicious 
learning were eminent. Once under the secret advice of the Emperoi, the 
EmpreL, named Jema-ssahmo, wh5 revered Phagpa above all, asked him 
to enter into competition with Karma Lakshi in the peilormanco of 
miracles. This v/a.s done with a,view to amu.se tho Emperor. Tho parties 
Kaving agreed to tho proposal, the Bakshi, in the prcs'bnce of tho Emperor 
an^ Ills ministers, mounted the sky where he sat cross-legged, as in goga, 
and ptrsscd right thro'ugli mountains, &c. Phagpa also performed miraclc.s 
by decaiiitating him.sclf, then severing the live flmbs and turning them 
into hve Dhyani Buddhas. He afterwards ac;coinpli.shed their re-uniou 
^0 restor^to hftnselt his own body. * 


* Of th« consonant churactors, every indivi(lu.al was formed l^y the combination 

of a vowel and a coi^^ouant, .such as— 

* Na pa gha la ta 

Ne pc ghc le tu 
Ni pi ghi li ti 

and so on. 

t Arya Mati Dvaja. 
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Within the fortress of LaAju (or Lahdu) there is a tomb called the 
Chhorien of Karma Lisi winch is identified, with the tomb of Kai»na 
Kaksld, Karma Li.4i being a more corruptioyof the name Karma Bakshi. 

Ill the face of this account, the Debther l^oripo and other works*say that 
Karma roturned toi Tibet where he died. • 

Previous to the Emperor’s taking spiritual vows, the impress ob¬ 
served the mystic cer|^noiiios of Kaidorje. He inquired what kind of vows 
were to be taken. When the Empress uttered the words of the vow, 
he remarked, “Alth§ughl might take some of the vows, yet being a.^ 
sovereign, I cannot say that I will not violate the words of my spiritual 
guide.” The Empress removed the objection by observing, that in worldly 
matters the Tlimperor’s authority should be supreme, whereas in spiritual 
affairs the Lama’s cinnmand should be paramount. The Emperor, satisfied. 
with the suggestion, observed 24 ceremonies, called Thub pai Khor, together 
with the invQiJation of Gyova-doi;je. On the occasion of initiation, Khublai 
presented the Lama with two large mandalas (circular heaps precious^things)* 
of which the one on the^ight-hand side was full of pearl balls without pin¬ 
holes and as big as shed'p’s droppings, placed in bundles ; the other on the 
left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides these, immense presents consisting 
of horses, nudes, camels,* silk robes, silver and gold, &c., were nuido to 
him. He decorated him with an exalted order which in Chinese is cjUled 


“ S'insin takausri,” meaning the tpiritual king of the thfto world*, and con¬ 
ferred on him the city and country of Lishim and subsequently the* entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsbolkha (Kbokonur). Altbough the Emperor 
ordered tliat all tbo Bande of Tibet should adopt the Sakj’apa theories, yet 
the most estimable Phagpa, thinking it fair to let them pursue their anciently 
adopted doctrines, sliowifd toleration. Ho returued to 'J'ibet in the year tree-ox 
and in the year carlh-serpent of the 6th c^cle revisited Hor. In the year 
iron-horse he frained*the square sliapeJ form of the Mongolian characters, 
and introducing the system of wor.ship, meditation, and propitiation 
among the Mongols, furthered the cause of Dhanna and living beings. 
The Ejnperor having obftined the sacred relics of Buddha, images and 
sacred books and clmityas^from India, erected temples and monststeries 


by which Buddhism was greatly promoted. The square «ha^6 charac¬ 
ters, called Khorig, Laving failed to answer .the purpose m transla^^ 
ting the sacred books, the Mongolians made use of the Yugur character in 
writing their language as a medium for the expression of the sacred liymns. 
During the reign of king Olje, the Sakyapa Lama named Chhbikyi-hodsser 
came to Mongolia and pei'fected the saw-teeth shaped cliaracters invented 
by Sakya-Psuidita by adding tails to the letters. The JMongolian characters 
were thus fit to be used in writing translations from foreign languages. 
Subsequently in the reign of Ilai-san-khtllug portions of the Kah-gyur 
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and grammar were translated into the Mongolian language. In the reign 
of J?oyanthu, Jam-yang the pupil of Itigral the Prefect of Narthan, 
who during his visit to NartbVh had incurred the displeasure of his Lama 
by appearing before him in a\mask, paid a visit to llor. Subsequently 
Jara-yah pleased his master by sending him largo prese*its for a copy of 
the Kahgyu^ collection. Among the presents there was a small box full of 
Chinese ink which delighted Uigral very much. On yis return to Narthan, 
Jam-yah resided in the house where the Kahgyur was copied and which 
.was called Jam-yah Lhakhah. ^ 

lu thi« manner, the way being opened, the copies of the Kahgyur gra¬ 
dually increased. After Jam-yah, Karma Kim-Ju-Dorje visited Hor and be 
came the spiritual guide of one of the Hor kings^ who, it appears, was named 
*Chi)fa-thu. Thogau-themur (the last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known descendant of Chhingis Khan, invited Karma-Roli>ai-doi-je 
who accordingly in the 19tb year of his age in the year enrt\-ilog came to 
. Hor. Hhring t>ie fourteen reigns from Chhingis Khun to Erteni Chhogthu, 
many Sakyapa and Karmapa Lamas visited Jlor, sopic of wliom received the 
honour of the order of Ti-sri. The introduction of tllb Gelugpa church in the 
spirituafrelation of Mongolia commenced at this time. During the reign of 
Thuincr-kyi Althan Khan, the thy-d Gyal-vah (Dalai) named Sonam Gya- 
tshp visited llor and abolished the worship of Oh-gvad (the chief Demon) 
and the practice ofe offering animal sacrilidCs to demons. Ho introduced the 
Gelugpa (yellow-hat) school of Buddhism in llor where ho died, and his 
incai'nation named G 3 ^al-vah Yonton Gya-tsho appeared in Mongolia, for 
which reason Buddhism became greatly diffused over that country, and all the 
Mongols were converted to the Gclftgpa church. Afterwards Shere-thu-gu.4ri 
translated the three yum (vulgarly called hum) into the native Mongolian 
language. In the days of Cldiahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thu several trans¬ 
lators headed by Kungah Hodsser tramslated the whofe of the Kahgyur into 
IVJongolian. The last of the descendants of Chhingis Kluin named San- 
thu-^si (called Logdar in Tibetan), a petty prince, was so degenerate that 
he failed even to rule over his own country aifh his dynasty passed off 
from‘power. In the reign of Sunchi (De-JCyi) the translation of the 
Kaligyfe' in •Mongolian was revised and partially printed. It was in 
-‘‘the reign of the'Emperor Chhinlun (Kyen-Iong), the incarnate Manju4ri, 
that the entire Kahgyur and Tangyur were for the first time printed 
in the Mongolian language. Then also the all-knowing Chafikya- 
Rolpai Doi^e prepared the Khapai-Junne, a compendious grammar of the 
Mongolian language, which was indispensably necessary to facilitate trans¬ 
lations (lit., which served^as an eye to the future translators.) Asuthu, king 
of Khalkha, had met the Gyal-van (Dalai Lama) Sonam Gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected* the temple of Erteni Jovo. 
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At that time tlie incarnation of Tara Natha (Je-tsun-dampa) named 
Lo-ssan-tanpai Gya-tsho in the person of the son of his grandson rk)rje 
Thnshi-ye-tlui Kluin, was acknowledged as »e supreme head of the seven 
Khalkha Khanates. The Emperor of Chin/greatly exalted his ]5osition by 
conferring on bin* high distinctions. The great monastery of -tri-ga called 
liivo-gc-gyc-lih was founded, and from that time the incarua^ns of Tara 
Natha successively aiyicarcd. Jaya Pandita Lo-ssan-thin-lcg, who W£is the 
pupil of the fifth Gyal-vaii and Panehhon-Lo-ssan Chbo-gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssah tap-dsih founded many monasteries and promoted the. 
sju-ead of Buddhism in Hor. From this period the land of*the Khal- 
kli.-i became filled u'ith priestly congregations, sages and sainfs of inuna- 
culate birthf and sacred study and saintly communion were greatly diffused. 
T1 le Pi'efeet of the Gomafi Colh^ge of Dapuh, named Ton-dub Gya-tsho, \vho,g 
was famed to have attained the 2nd stage of Bodhisattva i)erfeetion, 
introduced Bpddhism into theThorgwod country, the progress of which was, 
however, wnpededby the surrender of the country to the llussianS (Orrus).» 
Subsequently, when the country Avas bj-ought under the Emperor of 
China, the chiefs wdl’c re-instated in their respective states and the 
practice of the ju’ccious religion revived, llashag-chhe-chliu ICRan, the 
reigning chief of the fom* great tribos^of G3-lotb, also called Orod, was 
defeated .and dethroned by IJosbog-tliu Kliiin of the tribe of Tsboru who 
had grown powerful, in conseqilfence of which the whcile of tl^c <E-loth* 
kingdom came under his possession. He established many schools fcr the 
instruction of monks in the Sutras and Tantras (aphorisms and mj'sticlsm). 
Thereafter Erteni Jorig-thu klmn tho-che-Tshe-van-rabtan encouraged 
Buddhism in gcu('ral and especially the Gelugpa church, lie by turns invited 
the ]\lahamantri of Tasi-lbunpo named Gelcg-rabgya, and Paljor-gya- 
tshog, atid latterly by inviting Tampa-i’abgya of Washul from the Dapun 
monastery and many (lfthors,introducedtlomestic priesthood and service (like 
that of the Upasakas) among the Mongols. He founded the monasteries p)f 
Nam-tse-din and the system of im])arting instruction to ueophj’te illonks, 
and established moral dise?|)line and training. Although he failed to esta¬ 
blish schools for the stud}’^ of dialectics, yet by teaching the higher and Jower 
(sim])ler) Lami’ifn of 'rsoiikliapa, he introduced the secret way tp Bodhisattva 
(perfection). Like the celebrated iialpachan sovereign of Tibet,be allotted V. 
three families of tenants, 6 cam^s, 40 cows and horses and 200 sheep &c., 
for the maintenance of every monk or neo])byte. After him his son 
Guhdan-tsherih Wanpo invited the celebrated professor and sage Paldan- 
Yese, the learned principal of Thosam lin of Tasi-lhunpo, the Vinayic ascetic 
Lo-ssan Phun-tsho from Dapun, who held the offipp of the Prefect of 
the Goman College, and Ge-dun-leg-pa the Prefect of the Sera monastery, 
of whom the last succeeded in opening classes for the study of metaphysics 
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and dialectics. He erected many monasteries and filled them with images, 
sacaed volumes, and cliaityas by which he filled the Chungar country. 
By conferring distinctions aW endowments on the scholars of philosophy, 
he greatly* diffused Buddhism. ' 

Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by internecine wars, 
all the religions edifices were demolished, the effect of which even now survives 
in the desolate aspect of the country like the fields of anjjumn (after harvest). 
From one of the four famous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, the up¬ 
holder of religions, called Gnsri Khan, son of the Khan of the Hoshad, 
wasjjorn iiwthe year wnter-horse. His name was Thorol-ba-dur. According 
to the pi’ophecy of Ti-me Lhun-dub the obtainj3r of saerrd ti'ecisu)'e,'\xo is said 
to have been the miraculous emanation of Clihy.igna Borje CVajrapani), 
.and„according to the revelation of the Kahgyur, he was a religious king who 
obtained one of the Bodhisattva perfections. At the age of thirteen ho 
assumed the command of the array of the Ookar (white headsl, numbering 
•10,000,^ and went on an ex])oditiou against Iloi-Hoi (Tang^^ut). He 
gained a com])leio victory in the light, for whielj he became eminently 
famous. During this time Buddhism was not'’spread in the Oeloth 
country'.* In other Mongolian countries the Gyal-van (Dalai-Lama) 
Sonam-gj'a-tsho, at the invitation^of Althan Kl*an, had visited Khalkha. 
By .reason of their spiritual relation Buddhism flourished there. Gusri- 
khan, on owly hearwig its name, imbibed fafth and veneration for Buddha. 
He mafle many salutations, by repeated prostrations towards that sacred 
country (Tibet), thereby hurting Ids forehead. When be was twenty-live 
years old, bis mother died. In order to celebrate lier funei'al and for her 
» salvation, ho distributed a large Ijuantity of gold and silver as alms 
to the poor. On .a certain occasion there arose a dispute between the Orod 
and Khalkha. Being overj)Owered by compassion, he came before the 
Khalkha assembly to plead for the amicable setthitnent of the matter, 
reipoved their differences and, having brought the contending nations 
to teriTis, returned to his own cmintry. At this Ton-khor Chho-je and 
the princes and ministers of Khalkha became greatly delighted. They 
gave him the title of “ Tai-kausri.” During the Dalai Lamfi Sonam 
Gya-tshd's visit to Mongolia, an Orod came to reverence hin^. Ho saluted 
and presented him a book called Serhod Tampa. On being asked the 
name of the hook, the Orod replied, “Lord*! this is called Althan-kerel.”* 
The Gyalvan (Dajai), then accepted the man’s alms and pi’edicted that in Jbhe 
land of Orod'after twenty years Buddhism should be introduced. Accord¬ 
ing to this prediction, Ousri-khaii introduced Buddhism by translating 
Serhod-Tampa and miiny other volumes after a lapse of twenty j’^tfars. 


* From althan, gold, and keral (Sfuiskrit kirn^)^ ray of liglit, golden light. 
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During this time king Ohha-Har having embroiled the six great prin¬ 
cipalities in internal wars, one of the princes took refuge among .the 
Khalkha tribes. The Khalkha princes not ^.^reeing to shelter the refugee, 
fell out among themselves. One of their chiefs named Chhog-thu', banished 
from his own country, took possession of the Amdo province. • No sooner 
had ho established his power over the Amdo people, than he he^an to injure 
Buddhism in genera^ and more partieularly the Gelugpa church. When 
the report of his evil doings reached Gusri-Khan, he became greatly enraged. 
In order to suecouf particularly the church of Tsohkhapa, he left his 
native place at the head of a large army, and in the year Jlre-ox' 
arrived near Khokhonur where he indicted a signal defeat oil Chhog-thu 

and slew 40,000 soldiers in the field. The whole of Amdo now passed 

» 

under his power. 

He then started for IT to pay homage to the Dalai, Ta^i and Gahdan 
Tbipa of whpm the last was the spiritual father of tlie other two. He had 
an interview with the fifth Gyal-van (Dalai-Lama) and Banehh6n-Lo-ssam 
Chlmi kyi-gyal-tshan x^hom he greatly venerated. At the time of his 
visit to the Gahdan moflastery Avhicli took place during the night of the 
now moon, he .saw tlio interior of tlic monastery by the lighu emitted 
from luminous pebbles on the floor an^ thi’ough the avenues. This event 
he considered very aus])ieious. In the year Jire-ox during the winter 
season he returned to Khokh\>nur. In the mean time kipg Beri of 
Kham commenced to persecute the Buddhists, having himself ‘become 
a ])roselyte to the Bon ndigion. Hearing this, Gusri- Khan mjirched towards 
Kham in the year earlli-liarc with a large army, commenced hostilities 
and annexed Kham to his dominions. • King Beri was captured in the year * 
iron~ilntgon, on the 25th of the 11th month and was thrown into a prison in 
Kh am, while all the Lamas and chiefs of the Sakya-pa, Gclug-pa, Karma- 
pa, Duk-pa and Tagfun-pa sects were liberated, and sent to their respcctiyo 
monasteries. After defeating Beri, Gusri Khan turned his attention 
towards the conquest of Jan, the king of which country subrakted to 
him without hostilities and agreed to jiay him homage and tribute. 

During this period the whole of Tibet was ruled by king, De-si- 
Tsanpa wboso^fort was the castlo of Shi-ga-tse. Having adapted the 
teaching of the Karmapa school, he tried to exalt it ‘above all others and 
evinced much disregard towards the Gelugpa school. Gusri Khan took 
umbrage at this. Accordingly, to raise the prestige of the Gelugpa 
church, he invaded 17 andTsah at the head of his army, defeated all the 
armies of Tsah and sent the vanquished monai*ch and his ministers 
captives to the prison house at Nehu, in 17, and bfought the whole of 
Tibet under his poAver. He was now acknowledged as the sovereign of 
the countries Tibet, Kham and Amdo. He organised an enlightened 
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government. He extirpated all enemies and rivals of the Gelugpa 
chivch. The Indian king Kabo Sin, the king of 'Ytimbu (Nepal), and 
the llaja of l^ari and raany^ ^hor border kings sent him presents according 
to their national custom. Afchrwards he made a present of tho whole of 
Tibet proper to tlie fifth Dal.ai Lama in the jniar 1015 A< H., and thereby 
laid the fourylation of the fame and dignity of the Court of tho Dalai 
Lamas. Even at the present day their earthly mansion Potala or 
Gahdan Phodah is believed to be a counterpart of Ihe celestial mansion 
.of Gahdan or Tushitapuri (Paradise). Gusri Kh^n (Kausri Khdn) 
had ten sons, of whom Tayen Khan and his gi-andson Lha-ssah ruled 
successively in Tibet. Gusi’i’s son, Tha-akhu-ta.si Ilathur, be(;iime king 
of Khokhunur. Thus the descendants of Gusri Khan, though they ruled 
separately as independent princes, diA not require to be directed by 
others, but, subsequently, on account oF tho war raised by Tan-zing 
Wan, they were weakened, when the Empei'or of China subjugated them 
all and *auncxcd their countries to his dominions. Put Ita allowed 
them to retain their respective possessions, and permitted tiiein to 
follow their religious observances, according to the Gelugpa principles. 
It becante customary with a great number of Mongolian Lamas to enter the 
different monastic colleges of Tib^, to study sa<y;’cd literature. On their 
return from Tibet they shewed themselves capable of teaching the 
sacred religion, liliey founded schools in their respective native places. 
Holy personages from IT and Tsah, Amdo and Kham, having come to take 
their* birth in Mongolia, the country of Hor has now become flooded 
with monasteries and chhortens and religious congregations. The study of 
dialectics also has been introduced there. 

With the exception of Solon 2 )a, Bargwad and a few other savage tribes, 
all the Mongols are Buddhists. Tho heretical ITavana (Lalu) religion 
decayed and passed away. Tfio Sid schools of S;tkyapa and Karmapa 
L^mas were abolished, and in their place the Gelugjia school flourished 
enconj^assing the land. 

A aENEALOGT OE THE MONGOLIAN MONABCHY.* 


* (Ancestors of Jenghis-kbau). 

Thengir-khu-borta Chhi. 

I 

Bada-chhi-khan. 

• I 

Tham-chhag. 

Chhi-fl ijpaer-khan. 


* Obtained from Tibetan sources. 
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La-n-Jsin-l>hero-rol. 

I 

Pagii-ni-dun. 

I 

Sctn^lsa-Ji. 

J 

La Ju. 

I • 

Du-p^in-m('r-kl>an. 

I 

Po(lon-i‘hhar-mu-khan. 

Gai-clild. 

' 1 

Bi-kliir. 

I 

Manan-tho-.Tan. 

I 

Oai tlio-klian. 

i. , 

Biii-shin. 

I 

Klior-thog 

I 

Dum ha-khai-khai^ 

Go-ltiii-la-khan. 

Bar-than-BA-DUB, {Sndur or Balhvr a horo, from which the 
I woi’d BdliuJur ib probahly dtM’ived.) 

Yo-phur-ga badur, 
nuirried to 

UuU(,lmi. 

Cuuji^uis Khan or JtiiGnts Khan iborn 1182 A. D , r^dgillid 

I 2 .i years, and was killed by his wife). 

Aiikoda. ^ (reigned (5 jcais) 


GoMig (reigned 4 3 ears) Gogan or Goyugan (also called 
or » Gutaii). 

Ko^ug. 

011.1 or Aulta (reigned G months) 

. 1 

Muakhe Khan (reigned 9 years) 

Km ULAt Kuan (reigned 33 year, died at the age of 80) 
Sechhen. 
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Yesun Theirmr (reigned 6 years) 

• . \ 

O-Wan-Je or 4)lje (reigned 13 years) 

I 

Haisari Khulug (not known) 

Poyanfcbu (reigned 9 years) 

Siddhi Pala YeA (reigned 3 years) 

Ju- thi 

Yesun thutner (reigned 5 years) 

' i 

Ra-lthyi-Pliag (reigned 40 days). 

Kusbala-go-tbin (reigned 30 days). 

' I 

Tbog-thumer Cbi-ya-thu (reigned 5 years). 

I • 

Ei’teni Cbbog-tbi (reigned 1 inontby. 

1 

Tlio-gan Tbumer* or Themur (1333 A. D., be sat for 35 
years off tbe Imperial tbrorie of China, and fled 
from Pekin in#seeret to save himself from the 
consjuracy formed by tbe Chinese nobles against 
bis life). 

Tbe Min Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dytiasty in China, 


From Thumeror Themur tho name Timur is pru'juhly furmod. 
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Memoir of the Author of the '^abdkat-i-N&siri. By Majob 
G. H. Batebtt, Bombay ArJjy (Retired), 

Few materials exist for a notice of this author, and these are chiefly 
furnished by himself. 

The first mention lie makes of his family is to the effort that “ the 
Imam, ’Abd-ul-Khalik, the Jurjain, bavin", in his early manhood, dreamt 
a dream on three successive occasions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznin 
and seek a wife, set,out thither ; and, snb.sequontly, obtained in marriage - 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin,” who'-vas in ^he 
habit of bestowing his daughters, in marriage, upon reverend and pious 
Sayyids and^Ulama, like other Musahnan rulers have continued to do, 
down to recent times. 

By this wife, ’Abd-ul-Khalik had a son, whom he named Ibrahim, 
after his matyrnal grandfather, the Sultan ; and he was our,author’s great- 



who was the father of Jthe Maulana Saraj-ud-Din Muhammad—who is 
called Ibrahim by soihe—who was known by the title of ’Ujubat-uz- 
Zaman or “ the Wonder of the Age.” He was the father of the Maulana 
Minhaj-ud-Din* Abu-’GiTar-i-’Usman, fho author of the History entitled 
the Tabakat-i-Ndsiri, who thence often brings in his father’s and grand¬ 
father’s name, styling himself iVlinhdi-i-Sardj-i-Minhaj, the two izdfats 
being used to signify son of in place of the Ai’abic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several generations, appear 
to have been ecclesiastics of repute and men distinguished for learning. 
He states that he possessed, among tiio miml or diplomas granted to his 
maternal ancestors by the Khalifahs, one from the Khalifah Mustazi 
B’illah, conferring the Kdzi-ship of the fortress, or rather, fortified town, 
of Tulak, described in his work, together with that over the hkuhistdn, and 
the Jibal—Highlands—of Hirdt, upon his maternal grandfather, in coji- 
formity with the diploma previously held by the latter’s father before him. 
His paternal grandfather'.also received an honorary <^ress from Ijho same 
Pontiff; and our author says that he himself possessed the diploma which 
was sent along 'with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the more recent, our 
author almost invariably styles himself ‘ the Jurjani* as I have 

froip the outset rendered it; but those MSS. noticed it\ the Preface to 
the Translation, which appear to have been copied from the same source as 
that from which the India Office Library MS. was taken, or from that copy 

• The title, Saraj-ud-Din, means “The Lump, or the Luminary of tho Faith,” 
and Minhdj-ud-Dui, “The High-road, or the Way of the Faith.” See “ Translation,” 
note^, page 1295. 
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itself, generally have Jwzjdni and sometimes Jurjdni as above 

If t^e point of j » be left out, as is very liable to be the case, like the 
points of other letters, by c^^yists, it is but simple j r. Words con- 

% y V 

taining long u j ai'e often written with tbo short vowel zammah or 

y . y f " y 

pesh — — instead of j ; and hence, in some few copies, it is 

Jurjdm, wliile sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing noteJ, at page 321 of my “ Translation,” giving an 
account of the Amir Mas’iid’s inroad into the northern parts of Ghur, 
•when on his way from Ghazniri to Hirat, I have consicterod that the word 
gives by oin» author referred to tlie tract of country described in that note 
as the Giizganan, or the Guzgans, by Tajzilcs, but which ^rabs, and 
people of Arab descent, who uscy ^ for tl^o Tajzik ff •f, turn into Juzj.uian, 
and that the ^ord he uses in connexion with his own name refers to 
one of the GuVgans, and that ho should be styled ‘ the Guzgani’ or ‘ the 
Juzjani.* aAsthi^most trustwortliy co])ios of the text, the beSt and most 
correctly written, had Jurjani, I considered it nocessar}’ to follow them as 
I had begun, and to mention the matter more in (|||jtail in the Memoir of 
the Autliwr’s life. 

Giizgan, as tlie native inhabitants styled it, and Arabs Juzjan, is not 
the name of a single town, village, <»r fortress, but hf two or more of the 
small districts or tracts of country among the mountains, on the north¬ 
west frontfer of tlie country of Glinr, and north of Jlirat, beyond the 
Murgl]-Ab—the Jibal of Hirat, as he himself styles it,—but its exact posi¬ 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses mentioned by our 
author in the last Section of his work, arc at present unknown to us. Tho 
Giizganan, or Guzgans, were the appanage of tho Amir Muhammad, brother 
ofMas’ud; and it was from thence that he was brought when he assumed 
the throne of Ghaznin after the ileat^ of his failier. Notwithstanding tho 
details which our author gives respecting tho groat fortresses of Ghur, 
QhUrjis^an, and other parts, including tho fortress of Tiilak, wliich appears 
to have been his own place of residence at tho tirne^ and also tho home of 
his maternal relatives (see “Translation,” page lOGO and note/’), wliich lio 
helped ‘tp defend against the Mughal invaders^ and which must liave been 
situated in one'of the Guzgans, he never once, tliroughout his whole woik, 
refers to Guzgan or Juzjan, except in connexion with his own name. Seo 
also notes tQ pages 18G and 232. 

After tho Glniris obtained possession of Labor in 582 II., and they had 
seized the Sultan, Khusrau Malik, the last of the Sultans of Ghaznin, our 
author’s father was made Kazi of the Ghurian army stationed at Labor, 
under tho Sipah-Salai*, ’Ali-i-Kar-makh ; and twelve camels were’ assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, hia tribunal, etc., 
on the line of march. 
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Our author was born after this, in the year 589 H., the very year in 
which Dihli, of which, and of which Musalman kingdom, he was subse- 
queiiily to become the chief ICazi and Sa^’,,was made the seat of the 
Musalmuti government in Hindustan by the Turk Mamluk, Kutb-ud-Din 
T-bak, vvlio was,‘in after years, to become its first Muhammftdan Sultan. 
That our autlmr was born at Labor, as the Daghistaiii, referred to fartlier 
on, asserts, cannot bf. correct; for, from what he himself states respecting 
his arrival at l/ehehah in 621 H. [see pages 541 and 722], that was the 
first time he set foot in Hind. Had lie been born at Labor, he would*,, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have been* styled* and 
known as the Lahori in consequence. 

The nJxt mention he .makes of his father is, that, when Sultan Baha- 
ud-Din Sam, ruler of Bauiian and Tuklulristan, succeeded his father on 
the throne, he desired that our author’s father, the MaulanA Saraj-ud-Din 
Muhamuuidy should take up his residence in his kingdj^m and enter his 
Bcrvico. ‘With the sanction of liis own sovereign and patron, an^ Baha-* 
ud-Dhi Sam’s suzerain,,namely, the Sultan of Ghur, Ghiyas-ud-Dm Mu¬ 
hammad* i-Sain, the M*iulaiui proceeded to the Court of Baha-ud-Din Sain, 
and was made Kazi of the kingdom of Bamian and Tukharistan, with the 
judicial administration ofer its forces, made censor, with full powers as 
regards ecclesiastical law, and entrusted witli the cliarge of two colleges 
and their funds. This happened in 591 11., when oirr author* was in his 
third year. He states that the diploma conferring tlieso offices upon his 
father, in the handwriting of the Wazir of the Baniiau state, was still 
contained in the kharitah [a bag of embroidered silk for holding docu¬ 
ments] containing his own diplomas, liTs banner and turban of honour. * 
The mother of our author was the foster-sister and school-mate of the 


Pi •ineoss Mah Malik, the daughter of^Su|J;an Ghiyas-ud-Diu Muharnmad- 
i-Sam, mention of wfiicli lady will be lound in several places in his History ; 
and his mother apjiears to have continued in her service after her mandage. 
Our author distinctly states that his early years were passed in the Haram 
of the Princess, until ttie period of his entering upon adolcsceqpe, when, 
according to Musahnam usjigos, he had to be sent elsewhere. He ‘speaks 
in terms of much gratitude of the fostering kindness and protection he 
received while dwelling in that Princess’s household, tinder these circum¬ 
stances, Labor can scarcely have been the place of his birth. 

, As early as his seventh year our author began to progecute his studies ; 
and used to attend that eminent teacher and Inidm 'All, the Qharmani, 
for the purpose of acquiring the Kur’an by heart. 

Wheh Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, withdrew his allegiance from 
the i^halifah Un-Nasir-ud-Din-Ullah, and the latter’s troops had been 
defeated by him, Ibu-ur-ii’abbi’, and Ibu-ul-](^hatib, on two different ocua- 
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sions, came as envoys to the Courts of the Sultans of Ghdr and (jhazniii 
to demand aid from those moiiarchs against Sultdn Takish. In conse¬ 
quence, the Imam Shams-ud-Din, the Turk, and the Maulana Saraj-ud- 
Din Muhammad, the Tiijzik, our author’s father, were directed to proceed 
to Biighdad*, to the Khulifah’s Court, along with the oiA’O^’s.* 'J'hey set 
out for Baghdad by way of Mukrau ; and, in some affray into which tliey 
fell on the road, they were attacked by a band of robla^rs, and our author’s 
father was killed. Intimation of his death was received in a communica¬ 
tion from the Khalifah to the Sultan Gliivas-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sarn, 
in t|jese wojds : “ Fnrtliermore, S.araj-i-Miuhaj perished in an affray on 
the road. The Almighty recompense him !” * 

Another of our author’s relatives, his nv)ihcr’s brother's son, was 
?iyd-ud-Din Muhammad, son of ’Abd-iis-Salldm, Kazi of Tiilak, wlm was 
left in command of the fortress of Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 
Tulakis, bjp^ the* Sultdn Mu’izz-nd-Din Mnhammad-i-Sdm, •when that 
•Sultan \ 5 as about to retire from Hind before the hot season oE*5S7H., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The Kazi of Tiilak 
was to hold the plaeo for seven monil>s; but as the Sultdn, just after this 
arrangement was made, was defeated by ltdo I’ilhoi'a and severely wound¬ 
ed in the battle, and an expedition into Kburdsifii soon after intervened, 
he w<is totally unable to come to tlie Kdzi’s relief, as agreed upon, in the 
following season, alid, consequently, after having held out over thirteen 
. months,*the Kdzi Ziya ud-Din Muhammad had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din Mahmud, son of Gbiyds-ud-Din 
Muhammad-i-Sam, was assassinated by the Khwdrazmi refugees, in Safar, 
•607 H., our author was dwelling *at^ Firuz-koh, and was then in his 
eighteenth year. 

In 611 H., the year precedfjig surrender of his capital Firuz-koh, 
by^the last of the Sultans of the Gburi dynasty, our author proceeded 
thither.^ Two years after we Gnd him in Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, 
where be remained some time. At tins pmdod the whole of the territories 
which hack formed the empire of. the Ghuris, including the dominions of 
Qhazuiii, and extending cast of the Indus into the upper part of the Sind- 
Sagar Do-abah* of the Panj-ab as far as the Jhilam, had faflen under the 

• He was despatched on this mission by Ghiyas-ud-Dm ]\^llh.^^r^rand.i-Barn, Sul¬ 
tan of (?hfir, the elder brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-Dm Muhammad, Sulj.an of 
Qhaznin. The latter is mentioned in a paper in this Journal, Part I., No. 1, for 
1880, page 28, by Mr. C5. R. Stiipnagel, who, is at a loss to know why the elder brother’s 
name appears on his younger brother’s coins, and informs us that “of Sultan Ghids-ud- 
din scarcely anything is Jctlbwn." Some in formation respecting him will be found in the 
Translation of the author’s History, and in note*, page 472, and page 489. Bee alio 
Part I., No. II., page 84, of the “ Journal." 
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sway of the Khwarazmis. These events must, in some way, have been the 
cause of his sojourn in Sijistan for seven months, but he is quite silent on 
the causes which led him there. See page 190. 

In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Mughals into Ghur and 
Khurasan, beforeHlie Chingiz Khan himself crossed the Oxus with hia 
main army, our author was living at I'ulak ; and, shortly after, in the 
same year, took parti, defence of that fortified town against the 

invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight months. During a 
period of four ye.'.ra, from the aliove mentioned year uj) to the close of 
620 II., during which the Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped 
to defend it. 

In 6l1iJ H., the year in which he says the Chingiz Khan crossed the 
Jilmu into Khurasan, and he was in his thirtieth year, ho'married the 
daughter of a kinsman of his own ; and, in 620 II., ho dote mined, as .soon 
as cireumstanftjs permitted, to leave bis native country.‘and proceed into 
Hindustan, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a country overrun by the 
Mughal infidels. In 621 H. ho was despatched from Tiilak, where he was 
then living, and in tlhe defence of which against the Mughals, he had just 
taken part, by Malik Taj-ud-l)in Hasan-i-Khar-post to Isfizar, after 
Kliura-san had become clear of Mughcls, and from thence into the Kuhis- 
tan—the Chingiz Khan had, at that time, returned homewards—to endea¬ 
vour to arrange for the re-opening of the kurivdn routes^ which, during the 
Mughal invasion, had been closed, and the traffic suspended. 

On a second occasion, in 622 II., he again proceeded from Tulak into 
the Kuhistjin for the same iiurjjose, at the request of Malik llnkn-ud-Dm 
Muliannuad, son of ’Csm.an, tiio Marugliain, of Khaesar of Ghfir, the 
father of Malik Shams-ud-Din Mnhainmad, the first of the Kurat dynasty, 
as the Tajzik—not Afghan, I beg leave to say—rulers of the fiefs of Hirat 
and Ghur and their dependencies, who were the vassals of the Muglnifls, 
were styled. The following year he again set out on a journey into.the 
Kuhistau, on the part of Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad, tfiat the 
kdrwdn route might bo re-opened. From Khaesar he first went Jo Farah> 
and from thence proceeded by way of Sijistan into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Khaesar again. » *■ 

In 623 H., our author, who appears to have left Tulak and was resid¬ 
ing at Khaesar, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud-Din Mubiammad 
went to Farah in oi’der to purchase a little silk required by him for his 
journey into Hindustan. Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Farah, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din Bindl-Tigin the Khwarazmi, who' then ruled over 
Sijistdn, knd was engaged in war with the Mula^idah of the j^uhistdn, 
induced him to undertake a journey into the latter territory, to endeavour 
to bring about an accommodation between himself and the Mula^dah 
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governor of that p.nrfc, the Muhtasln'm, Shauis-iid-Din. Our auUior was 
accompanied by the eon of Malik Uukn-ud-l)in Muhammad whoso name 
is not mentioned, but, in all^probability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
in effecting an accommodation, but it does not ap]Kar to have been 
on terms acceptable to Malik Taj-ud-Din Binal-Tigin j for ho wished 
him to return to the Muhtashim’s presence and declare war again. This 
he declined to do, as ho had several times put off his journey into Hind, 
and was now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
' the Mugh^s should again appear. Malik Taj-ud-Din Hindi Tigin was 
wroth at this refusal, and shut him up within tlio walls of the fortress 
of Safhed of Sijistan. There he was detained for a period of* forty-three 
days, but, Malik Hukn-ud-Din Muliamitiad having interfered in his behalf, 
he was set at\bcrty^ 

He did n^ allow the grass to grow under his feet after J;his ; and in 
^ the fifth •month of the following y ear—Jamddi-ul-Awwal, G24 H., [in 
another*place he says it uras llajab, the seventh month, while in another 
place—page fil2—lie says it was in 625 II.], Uy way of Ghaziun and 
Hanidn, lie’reached U'chchah by boat; and, in the following Zi-Hijjah, 
Sultan Nd?ir-ud-Din Kaha-jah, riiW of U’chchah (and Multan, placed him 
in chai’go of the Finizi College at Uchchah, and made him Kazi of the 
forces of lijs son, ’^.Id-xid-Din Bahrain SluiB. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and preferred it; for, 
no sooner had Sultan Shains-ud-l)in I-y^al-timish, ruler of Hihli, Kaba- 
jah’s rival, appeai*ed before Uchchah, than ho deserted Kabd-jah and the 
^ Firuzi College, and wont over to Ins rival. In the first place, our author 
presented himself before Malik Tdj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Kiidn, who 
was in command of the van of I-jal-timish’s forces; and, a few days after, 
I-jal-timish himself having arrived, fte waited on him." Ho was favourably 
received, and was appointed to oJficiate, in his priestly^ cajiacity, within 
thal Swltdn’s camp. After the fall of Uchchah, he accompanied I-yal- 
timish to Dihli ; and reached it in Ramazan, 025 fl. 

Up subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly capacity', to 
Gwaliyu* in G2p H. ; and, in the following year, after that sfronghold was 
taken possession of, was made i^dzi Khatib, and Imam of Gwdliyur and 
its dependencies, under the governor, Ra.shld-ud-l)in ’All. In the early 
part of Sukdn Raziyyat’s reign he returned to Hihli, but lie was not re¬ 
moved from office,* neither was he a “forgiven rebel;”* and, during his 
absence from Gwaliyur, his Deputies acted for him. On reaching the 
capital, in 035 H., that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten¬ 
dent of the Na^iriah Cdllege at Dihli. 

• See Translation, page 1285, and Thoiuoa’s PatHdn Kings of Dohli,” page 105. 

L 
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In the year 639 H., in the reign of Sultdn Mu’izz-ud-Diu, Bahrain 
Shah, our author was made Chief Kdzi of the Dihli kingdom, and of** the 
capital as well. In the disturbances which arose between that Sultan and 
his Amirs, our author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to bring about a 
peaceful accommodation, but without effect. In Zi-Ka’dah df the same 
year, the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, bribed a nainber of vil¬ 
lains to murder him and, after the conclusion of the Friday’s prayers, on 
the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the Jaini’ Masjid, but 
he escaped without ‘hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’jdd Shal^, on 
the Khwdjah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, being re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 
640 H,, resigned the Clu<?f Kaziship, and in Eajab of that year left Dihli 
in order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawati. Therp‘’ne remained 
about two years, and there he acquired his information I'espe/ting it and its 
rulers. While^residing in that country, he accompanied,Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughan Khan in his expedition against the Eae of Jaj-NagarJ and was* 
l>resent at the attack on the frontier post of Katasin, in Shawvval, 641 H. 
On the removal of that Malik from the government Lakhanawati in 643 
H., our author accompanied him on his return to Dihli, and, in Safar of 
that year, presented himself at Court. Muhazzab-ud-Din had in the mean¬ 
time been put to death by the Amirs; and, through the interest and efforts 
of his subsequent munificent paLon, Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balbau (after¬ 
wards Ulugh Khau-i-A’zam, and subsequently Sultan of Dihli), vlho held 
tlie office of Amir-i-IIajib, three days after his return, he was pub in 
clmrge of the^Nasiriah College once more, and entrusted with the admin¬ 
istration of its endowments, the lectureship of the Jami’ Masjid, and the i 
Kaziship of Gwaliyiir, according to the previous grant. Subsequently, in 
the same year, ho accompanied the |irrny which advanced to the banks of 
the river Biah for the relief of U'chchah when invested by the Mughals. * 

In 644 II., at Jalhandar [in the Panjab], on the return of the aijaiy^ 
on the occasion of performing the services prescribed for the ’rd-i-Azha 
in the hall of the College there, the new Sultan, Nasir-ud-Dit\ Mahmud 
Shdh, to whom his History, is dedicated, and after whom it is named, pre¬ 
sented our author with a cloak, a turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. 
In 645 H., he wrote a description, in verse, of the' expedition against 
Talsandah, entitled the “ Nasiri Namah.” The Sultan rewarded him for 
this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din Ba]ban, the hero of 
the poem, and commander of the expedition, give him the revenues of a 
village in the Hansi province, which was that Malik’s fief at that period. 
In 649 H., for the second time, the Chief Kazishij^) of the Dihli kingdom 
with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was conferred upon him; but 
when, two years after, in 651 H., the eunuch, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Eay^dn, 
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su^eeded in his conspiracy for the removal from olBce of our author’s 
patron, who had been raised to the title of Ulugh ]^han>i-A’zam in C47 
H., and he was banished the,Court, our author, like others of the Ulugh 
Khdn’s clients and supporters, was removed from the oflice of Chief I^a/i, 
and it was Conferred upon one of the llayhani’s creatures| notwithstanding 
our author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and puppet Sultan. 
In 652 H., matters improved a little : a now Wazir succeeded ; and, while 
in the Kol district, whither our author appears to have accompanied the 
Sultan’s Court, the title of Sadr-i-Jahau* was conferridi upon him. 

^At the^lose of the following year the lia^rhani was ousted from office, 
the Ulugh ^fhan-i-A’zam again assumed the direction of alfairs; and our 
author, who, for months past, had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave 
his dwelling,^ven to attend the Friday’s' service in the Jaini’ Masjid, was 
in llabi’-ul-Awval, 653 H., for the third time, made Chief l^azi of the 
Dihli kingdom, ^ith jurisdiction over the capital as before. ♦ , 

• With* the exception of his remark at page 715 of his IMstory in 
winding up the events of the year 658 H., that if his life should be 
sparod—be was then in his seventieth year—and ajititude should remain, 
whatever ^events might subsequently occur Avould be recorded, our author 
henceforward disappears from the ^ scene, and we« hear no more of him. 
At the end of his account of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam farther on, he 
does not renew thaU promise, nor does he flo so when finally closing his 
History*. The munificent rewards he received on presenting copies of his 
work to the Sultan and to the latter’s father-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, are mentioned at page 1294. He refers to his fa^jpily casually, 
•now and then, in his work, but, with a single exception, enters into no 
particulars whatever. At page 820 he says, with reference to the Malik- 
ul-Ilujjab [Head of the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Uin, the Zinjaru, that he 
isJ‘ his son, and the light of his eyes j” but he covfld not have been his 
son^from the fact of his being styled “ the Zinjani,” that is to say, a native 
of Zinjftn in Khurasan. Ho may have been his son-in-law, or an adopted 
son. • 

When the emissaries from KhuMsan were received by the Sultan, 
Na^ir-ud^Din Mahmfid Shah, as related at page 857, our author composed 
a poem befitting tbd occasion, and this, he says, was read before the throne 
by one of his sons. He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the^time when our author closes his History in 658 H., and 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam succeeded to the throne of Dihli under the title 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, in 664 H.—the date generally accepted, although 
Fa^ilh-i says it was in 362 H.—is a period of about six years; and, as no 
other writer that we know of has recorded the events of that period, it is" a 
• See “Translation,” page 698, and bote*. 
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complete blank in Indian Histoiy, whieh, I fear, cannot be 
Ziya-ud-Din Barani, in his Tarikl^-i-Firdz-ShaM, which is not much jjiWe 
depended on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time our 
author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins with the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud^Din Balbaii. • 

Our autlmr died in his reign, but when cannot be discovered, neither 
can the place of his burial. Possibly some insci’iption may hereafter turn 
Tip which may tell his, but there is no record available in any of the works 
1 havo waded throug'i in search of the information. Whether his health 
failed him ; whetfie>^ he grow out of favour with his old patron, the new* 
Sultan; or whether ‘circumstances arose which, as regards? the tflugh 
Khan’s conduct towards the weak-minded, but amiable, Sultan Na§ir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah, woilld not bear the light of day—for t^::fe are vague 
statements of foul play on the part of the Ulugh Khan, Uat no proofs— 
who shall say ? Some writers state that the Sultan died 4 % natural death, 
which is niost probable, and some further add that he, having neither off-, 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, his 
successor, which was. but natural, seeing that, for nearly twenty years, he 
had virtually ruled the state. That the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zTin# poisoned 
him appears unworthy 0 ^ credence, since, had he desired to supplant him, 
or get rid of him, he might have effected either object many years before. 
See “ Translation,” note®, pag0#716. ^ , 

The only mention I can find, after much search, respectiag these 
years, between the closing of our author’s History and the accession* of the 
new Sultan, is the following from Fasih-i. ” Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Mah- 
mdd Shdh dRod in this year 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder, 
arose throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since among the 
great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, wisdom, munificence, dignity, 
magnificence, and power, the Amir •Ghiyas-ud-Din [the Ulugh Khrlufi- 
A’zam] was preeminently distinguished, and as he had obtained his free¬ 
dom previously—a matter never alluded to by our author—he, with the 
unanimous accord of thc^ great nobles and grandees of the kingdom, ascen¬ 
ded the throne of Dihli in the beginning of this year, 662 II.” * ^ 

The Daghistani, previously referred to, in his Tazkirah wader the 
letter ^ s has the following:—“ Saraj-ud-Din-i-Mkihaj is the author 
of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, whiah ho completed in the name of the Malik 
of Hind, Nasir-ud-Din. His birthplace was Labor, and hia origin was 
from Samr-kand.” * 

This last sentence of the Daghistani’s is sufficient to show that he is 
not entirely to be depended upon, in this instance at least. Our author’s 
family was not from Samr-kand. The Daghistanf also gives the following 
as a quatrain of our authoy’s :— 
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“ That heart which, through separation, thou madest sad ; 

From cjveiy joy that was, which thou luadcst hare of; 

From thy disposition I am awaro tliat, suddenly and unexpoctodly, 

The rumoiir may arise that thou bust broken it.” 

In thtf “ Akhbar-ul-Akhyar”—*a Biogi’aphical Colletflion of lirotices of 
Saints—of ’Abd-ul-Hakk [be died 1052 11. = 1012 A. D.], tlie following 
■will be found respecting our author:—“ The Sbiiikb, Kazi Miubaj, tbe 
Jurjani, tbe author of tbe Tabakat-i-Nasirf, was a slint, and one of the 
,«nost learned and excellent of bis time, aud one of th^e» who would become 
filled with ireligious ecstasies on bearing the singjlhg at Zikrs or Tazkirs. ■ 
Wbdb\i^ie became Kuzi of Hindustan, that office assumed integrity and 
rectitude!- The Shaikh, Nizam-ud-Diu,* states^—“1 used, every Monday 
to go to bis .’^azkirs, until, one day, whoa I was present at one of them, he 
delivered this luatrain :— 

“STho in the ruby lips of hoart-ravishors delighting, 

# And to rufllo tbo dishevelled tresses essaying, 

To-day is delightful, but to-morrow it is not— 

To make one’s self like as straw, fuel for the fire.' 

• » 

“‘When I beard this verse,’ says the Sbai^fb, Nizam-ud-Dfn, ‘ I be¬ 
came as one beside myself ; and it*\vas some time, before I came to my 
senses again.’ ” « 

Oy.r author appears to have been deeply imbued with tbo tenets of 
Sufi-iem, for a brief essay on which, see tbe Introduction to •my “ Poetry 
of tbe Afghans.” Professor Spronger tells me that be was a notorious 
Sufi. A good account of these Zikr,g, or Tazldrs, will be found in the 
notes to tbe Third Cluipter of Lane’s “ Thousand and One Nigljts.” 

In the Preface dedicating bis work to tbo Siiltsin Nasir-ud-Ilin Mah- 
mjdd Shah, our author mentions%be^‘easons which leiUbim to write it, and 
this will appear as tbe Preface to the Translation of bis History. 

* This, probably, is no other than the cclobrated saint of Dihli, 
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Contrihi^ions on thn JleUqion, Hifttohj c^c., of Tibet. — 7?y Booo Sauat 
CiTANDUA Dls, Deputy Inspector of ScIk^Is, Darjiliny. 

(Contimiec^from page 75). 

VIII.—R;^E and progress of BUDDIIISAI in CHINA.^ 

CHAPTER I. 

Buddhism tntboduijed phom India. 


Me-tse religwus sect .—Previous to the spread of Buddhism iii China, 
there arose certain religious sects which ])ossessod something in common with 
Buddhism. One of those sects was called Ale-tse after the name of its 
founder. It enjoined every man tc^ devote himself to tlie service and 
welfare of others even at the saerilieo of his own interests, life and body j it 
also taught that the nature of the “^oul from the beginning is pure and 
immaculate, and that only at times it suddenly becomes perverted by ad¬ 
mixture di impurities produced by evil thought and action. 

Li^e-tse religious sect .—The second in importance ampng the non- 
Buddhist religions i|! that of Li-j'e-tse, who taught that all things depend 
for their existence and development on mutual coherence and support. 
During* this .period, there .having existed no communication with India, 
not a vfox^ of Buddha’s name or religion was known in China. Bat 
Li-ve-tsfe ^ Ahis power of foreknowledge, wrote in his own work that in tha 
West il^^jlwould appear a self-created noble sage, the performer of 
great deeds, capable at'wull of engaging in the highest degree of mcclitation, 
and pajssing beyond the region of speech, wlio would bo called by the name 
* Translated from Dub-thati Sclkyi Mel6u. Sec Yol. L, p. 187, note 1. 

.At 
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of Buddha. By this prediction he first made known the sweet name of 
Buddha in the country of China. 

Chwafi-tse. —Again the founder of apother religious sect, called 
Chwan-tso, saw in a vision that he was metempsychosed into a butterfly. , 
After awaking from sleep, he reflected on the meaning of such a transient 
and empty dream which lavishes all on you and at last fanishes as a 
phantom, and inferred that life was an illusion. 

Yus't. —Again another teacher named ‘ Yu-su’ (meaning the lord 
of the world), wlm was famed as born of a rose, preached a religion which 
forbade the destruction of human lives and instituted the takiryg of vo\}rs for 
observing ten moral acts, similar to those of the Buddhists. It also (^aught 
that, the results of virtuous actions being multiplied, the pious should be 
born as gods to enjoy eternal happiness; that on the other hand, the 
perpetrators of sinful actions should be plunged in hell, to be afllicii^ 3 d 
with everlasting pains; and that despite their repentance or confession of 
sins, greater damnation would await those who had knowingly and deJ%r- 
ately transgressed. 

All these different sects prevailed in China as can be gathered from 
the religious histories of China. They did not spread all over the country, 
nor did their influence%mde men for p.ny considerable length of time, but 
they paved the way for the reception of Buddhism in that vast country. 

In the 2 Gth year of theSeign of Chou-Wan, the fifth of the Tehu 
Dynasty, there appeared, towards the south-western boundaiy of the king¬ 
dom, a halo of golden light, the lustre of wliich illuminated the realm. 
The kijig having witnessed this wonderful spectacle asked the astrologers 
what was meant by it. They declared that it presaged the birth of 
a saintly personage in that quarter, whose religion^ after one thousand 
years, should be known in their own country (China). The king recorded 
this wonderful pherfomenon in the imperial dehthers.^ It was in that 
very year® that Buddha was born. Some authors believe that it -was 
the 2Ith year of the Emperor Chou-wan’s reign. At the age of 
twenty-nine Buddha entered on the life of a mendicant, 05 the 8 th 
of the 2 nd ^ lunar month; he turned the wheel of Dbarma ^ between 
the 30th and 49th years of his age, and last of all it is mentioned in the 
works of Chinese Buddhists that he obtained nirvana^ in the 79th year of 
his age, on the 15th day of the second month.® Buddha died in the 63rd 
year of the Emperor Moo-wah’s reign, In the 8 th year bf the reign of the 
Emperor Mihdhi-yun-phafi of the great Hdn dynasty, 101^^ years after 

® Records. • ^ 

^ The ymr 1882 A D. = 283d A. B., after the birth of 'Buddha. 

* Died. 

® This does not tally with the more correct account of the TTidiq.n historians, as 
may bo collected from several Tibetan chronologies. 
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the birth of Buddha, Buddhism was brought to China. On an auspicious 
day, in the third year of his reign, Mtndhi saw in a vision, that a saintly 
personage with a golden complexion, bright as the sun, full three fathoms 
high, apprdhched his throne from the direction of heaven. In the following 
morning Mindbi communicated the night’s dream to his aministers, one of 
whom named^Fu-ye informed him, that there existed a certain prophecy about 
the appearance of a great noble sago in India, of the description that the 
king gave, and ho begged to ascertain if it was not so. The king referred 
to the ancient records, and computing the dates^ found that just 
1010 years had elapsed. Exceedingly delighted with this remark¬ 
able Coincidence, he despatched a messenger of • the name ^f Wan- 
tsun fo India, in search of the doctrine of Buddha. During*that time, 
there lived in India two great Arhats, one called Matanga who was 
botn of the race of Kasyapa, and the ^othcr named Bharana Pandita. 
The Chinese messenger besought them to visit his country, in orc^r to spread 
<A»c benefits of Buddhism among the teeming millions of his countrymen. 
The Arhats welcomed the invitation and equipped themselves for the journey. 
A few volumes of sacred scriptures, chielly of the Mahayana school, 
several pefttraits and some sacred relics, all of which they packed on a 
white horse for conveyance, completed the churcSi necessaries with which 
they, marched towards that distant land. They entered Cliina by the 
southern rckute and ^ore received by the Enf^eror .at a place called Lou-yo- 
khyi in Southern China. Accompanied by Wah-tsun, the messenger, they 
arrivod'at the palace, while the king, with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence, appro.ached to receive them. They presented to the king all 
©that they had brought from their country. The king expressed himself 
well pleased witli the presents, and especially with the image of Buddha 
which bore a striking resemblance to what he had seen in his vision. The 
Indian Arhats performed some miral^lus which served to strengthen the 
moikarch’s faith in Buddhism. lie built a largo temple called Peima-ssi 
and engaged his two Indian guests for conducting religious service therein. 
Seeing this, the priests of Lo-u-kyun,® whose religion was then prevalent in 
China, remonstrated against the king’s encouraging the new doctrine. They 
said that it would be improper to introduce an alien creed dissimilar to the 
ancient religion and practice of the country. They also exhibited many 
prodigies to convince the king of the superiority of their religion over Bud¬ 
dhism. The king; wavering much, at last decided that he should test tjie 
merits of both, by casting their respective religious scriptures into fire: 
whichever ^ssod the ordeal successfully by being untouched by the fire, 
should have his patronage. It so happened that all the To-u-so® books wore 
burnt and the Buddhist volumes remained undamaged. The king being 
convinced of the impositions of the To-u-se prioets, ordered that their high 
' [Referring to the Bon religion of China, see p. 112, Ed.] 
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priests Selou and Clihushen should be burnt alive. The two Indian Pandits 
were extolled to the skies. The king with his ministers and a hirge number 
of subjects embraced Buddhism. ^ 

On this occasion of the triumph of Buddhism over the To-u-se religion, 
the king uttered the following verses; . r 

In a fox aro not to be found the virtues of a lion, • 

The torch cannot enlighten like the sun or moon, 

A lake cannot encompass the earth like the boundless main. 

The spleivlour of Sumeru is not to be soon in a mountain. 

The blessed clouds of religion encompassing the worjd ^ 
.Will r.iin u])on and qniekoii the sued of universal good ; 

A^d that existed not before, will now appear. 

Prom all quarters, ye moving beings, draw near the Victor (.Tina) ! 
In the givat fortress of He-naii-fu, the king erected seven temples,'of 
which the t'miplo of Peiinassi? wa.s the principal one. He also established 
throe cmivents for the use of nuns. The king liimself took the jtows 


of an Upasaka (a lay devotee). More than a thousand men, headed by the 
ministers of Stete, entered monkhooil. Once the king addressed the Indian 
sages thus,—“Venerable Fathers, within the environs of my*^kingdom, 
is there no saintly Beii^y residing for ^the permanent good and protection 
of all living beings” ? Msitaua replied : “ Yes, Arya Man jusri dwells in 
Itcvo-tse-ha on the top of Pa^ichiigra purvata.” He then gave, an account 
of Manjusri’s chosen land, which, accompanied by Ins friend Pandit Bharana 
ho now ])repared to find out. After much search ho readied the oiiehanted 
gpot which he distinguished from otliers by his siiintly knowledge, lie 
thou reported it to the king—“ During the days of Buddha Kasyapa there 
lived a king of the name of Asvakala who, with the help of demons* 
constructed 8-1,000 cliaityas, one of which exists on Jievo-tse-fia cou“ 
taining a fragmentf of the genuine relics of Kasyapa Buddha.” Tlie Kin- 
poror, in order to [»reserve the ancient ehaitjui, built a lofty temple oner it 
wbich is now called by the name Tabotha cliliorten. Near it lie erected 
Ibo groat monasttu-y of Sheii-thuh-su. Among many other rolig\.ous edifices 
that were bqjlt by this pious monarch, one is the “ white ehhoi’ten’' of 
Pekin (Pechin). The monastic establishment of llevo-tse-na consisted of 
C20 monks and 230 nuns. The learned Arhat prepared an abridgement of 
the llinayana A]fiiorisms and Siitnintas in the language of China. Tliis 
work, the first Biidtlhist work in Chiiie.so, is extant to the present day. 
Pandit Bharan i also translated the five Sutrantas, such as Dasa-Bhumi <fcc. 
but unfortunately' they are lost. In course of time Arhat MiUanga and 
Pandit Bharana died. Mindhi’s successor invited* several other Indian 
Pandits. Among the first batch itrya-kala, Sthavira-Chilukaksha, Sramaija 
Suvinaya, and five other Pandits were well-known. In the second biitcb 
‘ That is, * the Lord of the white elophaut.’ 
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Pandit; Dhartna-kala and several other Pandits, well versed in Mah.iyana, 
Hinayana and Vinaya Dharma (discipline), were of great note. 

The third batch of Indian Pandits, Ganapati, Tikhini and others. 
propagatcH Buddhism in Kifinan and other provinces of southern China, 
These, witk the Pandits who appeared during the reign ol' Napo "N^ian, wore 
the most leaned translators and best linguists. Thereafter, during the reigns 
of the thirteen kings of the Han dynasty, fourteen kings of the Jin dynasty, 
several kings of Jin-Yngur Su and other dynasties, the Thau dynasty' of 
.twenty kings, and eighteen kings of the Soong dynastjj successively, Indian 
Pand.its and^sages were invited to China, all of whom exerted themselves to 
increase the stock of Chinese Buddhist scriptures. There also appeared a host 
of learned llwashan” (Chinese monks and S'rainanas), some of whom visited 
India to study Sanskrit and Buddhism, Thcrd were others who acijuired 
great j)i’oliciency in Sanskrit without going to India. They were all pro¬ 
foundly read in Buddhism and wrote numerous elaborate ^orks in tlio 
'*Cbi»ese fanguage, besidc.s translating many volumes of Sanskrit Scrii)tures. 
They also wrote tho lives of eminent Pandits of China, wl;o laboured with 
wonderful energy for the diffusion of Buddhism. These are to be found 
in tlie Chinese works called “ Histories of religion.” 

CHAPTEli II. * 


Buddhism tntroducei^ from Tibet. 

Prom the time of the establishment of the Tartar (Hor) supremacy in 
China, many Tibetan sages visited China and contributed more and more 
to the propagation of Buddhism. The number of translations of Buddha’s 
teachings and SYistras increased. •, Those that were translated after the 
reign of king VVendlm of the dyna.sty of Su were analyzed and 
catalogued. Twice during the reign of the Than dynasty jind twice 
ijj that of the Soon dyuiasty,*thc •scriptures were uovised, and additions 
made to them.* All the books that were subsequently written woi-e 
furnisked with tables of contents and indexes. Last of all during the 
reign of the Tartar Emperor, Sa-chhen, the Chinese scriptures were 
compareTl with tho Tibetan collections of tho Kahgyur and .Taugur. 
Such •treatises and volumes as were wanting in the Chiiiese*vvore translated 
from the Tibetan*scriptures. All these formed one complete collection, 
tho first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teachings (Kahgyur). 
To the secMid p|i.rt 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, the Chine.se 
S^astras, and the works of eminent Hwashan,^ comprising 1.53 volumes’ 
were addetl. Tlie whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. An analytic 
catalogue of all tlie^e books was also furnished. In this colleotioii many 
S'astras were found wliich did not exist in the Tibetan collections. 

* The saiuo as Tibetan Lamas. 
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In China there were five Buddhist schools; 

I. The Vinaya or Ilinayana school. 

II. The Mantra or Tantrik school. , 

III. The Mahay ana .school. 

IV. The Gahhira Dar4ana school. 

V. The Sai’artha 


I. VlNATA OB HiNATjCnA SciTOOL. 


The Indian sage Matanga who first carried Buddhism into China was. 
the fii’st of this school in China. His ^successors, for a length of Hrne 
maintained his school, hut latterly it dwindled away when Kumara S'ri was 
invited to phina. Kumara S'ri was a great scholar and dee})ly read in the 
sacred literature of the 'Buddhists. Ho had also a great fame for 
prodigies and foreknowledge. During this time Cliandana Prablm*'^ wa’s 
also invited.. King Ilufi-shi showed great reverence to him. Cho-u- 
Hwashan* 800 other pupils of the Prahhu were engaged in ^he grvalT 
work of translating the sacred scriptures into the Chinese language. Sermons 
and instructions in Mah.ayana philosophy were coi>iously given, and more 
particularly the vows of monkhood and of the Bodhisattva order wSro taken, 
by many. Heneeforlh t\ie Hwashan of^ China introduced the system of 
entering into the Bodhisattva order—a stage which is only attained after 
fulfilling the duties of asceticisn/of the first order. ICuyiara together 
with Buddha Jnana, professor of Vinaya, Vimala Chaltshu, and Dhai;pia« 
ruchi and the most exuinent of his colleagues, translated the four VyakJtranas 
of the Vinaya portion of the sacred literature, and thereby succeeded in 
enhancing the teaching of the Ilinayana philosophy to the monks. 
Sthavira Sanga Varma, another illustrious Buddhist teacher, came from 
India to this country (China). The system^of the Vinaya school, introduced 
by Kumara S'ri and iliatured by Sanga*Varma, still prevails in China. • 


There is an account of the arrival in China of a famous Sinaleso nan 


named Devasara, accompanied by ten nuns from India. It is not'known 
whether she was successful in her attempt to organize the convenjb system 
and of extcndijjg the vows of chastity and religious devotion to females. 

In the four fundamental truths of religion and in works respecting the 
solution of disputes and doubts about them, the Chfnese do not differ 
from the Tibetans. From among the large body of books of instruction 
they selected those which suited them most in respect of their habits and 
Avays of life ; in consequence of which they differ in some external obser¬ 
vances from their co-rcligionists in other countries. They have their own 


® The Ch.ankya Lama, the spiritual giiido of tho Empfcrors of China, is holioved 
to he an incarnation of Chandana, one of the disciples of Buddha. 
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peculiarities. Animal food is forbidden according to thoir custom. They 
do not ride nor drive such animals as are naturally intended for those 
purposes. They prefer the, smallest kind of mendicant’s platter to tho 
larger size’s. The mendicant’s raiment is sewn with depressions and 
loopholes, iu'the order and arrangement of birds’ feathers.* lii China, in fact, 
there is but one class of Buddhists, in consequence of which there is no 
necessity for the Hwash.ah to put marks on their dress, like tho Tibetan 
Lamas of the present day and the Indian S'raman.as in ancient times, 
to distinguish the followers of one school from those of* another. 

^ccorditig to the established laws of China,^ yellow is the sign of 
royalty, red being tho colour reserved for tho ministers and nobles. TIjo 
kings of that age, not liking to alter the ancient us.Tge and also to 
give a distinctive appearance to the monkish dress, prescribed scarlet 
for the clergy. In China, people consider it a shameful matter to appear 
in public with naked arms. So they did not choose to adopi! the mendi¬ 
cant’s raiment as prescribed in tho sacred books. Unlike “Jle* Tibetan 
monks who are forbidden to use sleeves, the Chinese llwashah wear 
them. 

In later times when Tibetan Lamas visitcf][ China, tho question of 
uniformity in clerical dress arosa. The Tibetan Lamas succeeded in 
preserving their own uniform, owing to Jihe supremacy of the Tartar^® 
Emperors f)ver China who tolerated national practices. Up to the present 
day,*th6se customs remain unchanged. Tho Chinese Hwashah dress in 
scarlet’with sleeved jackets, and the Tibetan Lamas dress themselves in 
red and yellow, each according to their national practice. 

II. Tanteijcism. 

The first of all the Tantriks who came to China from India was 
Sthavira S'ri Mitra. He diffused the knowledge of Tanft’ikisrn by translating 
thq^Mahamayura and other Dharauis into the Chinese language. Although 
contempSDraneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks came 
to China, yet very few books on Tantrikism were translated for the public. 
The sage Kumara S'!’! also did not communicate his Tantijlk lore to the 
generarpublic, but only to one or two of his confidential disciples, so that 
Tantrikism made tery little progress in China. The little progress that 
it made, was due to Vajra Bodhi^ a learned Aeharya of Malava, and to 
his pupil Afnoghi^ Vajra. These two arrived together in China during 
the reign of the Emperor Than-min hiin. Vajra Bodhi instructed 
Shi-ye-she-t*hah-ye and Sherab-thah-ye.^i the two great liwashan, in 
mysticism. Amoghfb Vajra performed tho ceremony of Vajra Garbha 

w Mongol. 

These are Tibetan translations of Chinese names*. 
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Mandala for the benefit of the king who, on account of his devotion 
to liuddliisin, was ^iven the religious name of “Repository of wisdom 
and knowledge of the triple pitaka.” The astrologers having found that 
malignant stars were ascendant on the king’s destiny, he averted the evil 
by performing a yajna as prescribed in Buddhist mysticism. Araogha 
Vajra also propitiated one of the guardians of the world called' Vaisramana 
and thereby enabled the king to triumph over liis enemies. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a piece of 
land sujiporting thi’ee thousand tenants. He translated seventy-seveu 
principal treatises on Tantrikisra. After installing his pupil, Huilan, in 
his place ks the high priest, or Vajracharya, he retired to the region of 
peace. AUfmugh both these two great Tautriks and their pupils passed 
for saints and sages, yet Tantrikism did not llourisli long but soon declined. 
During the reign of the ?oon dynasty, Pandit Danarakshita, Dliarmabhadra 
and other Indian Pandits visited China, but, being very jealous of their mystic 
0 })erationsiPing known to the public, they only communicated the mantras 
to a selected few, under solemn promise of not revealing them to tlio 
j)eoplo. Tlie later Hwasban were taught in only a few of the Taritrik 
rites, such as the cerompny Amoghapasa. It was owing to thele several 
restrictions that mysticism made no progress in China. 


Ill. Vati’ulta Dahsatsa (Maiiayana School). 

The founder of this sect was Tlian-saf),i2 one of the mo.st. famous 
Budddist teachor.s of China. Ho was a descendant of Tun-kuil, ■ the 
chief minister of 'J’han kin. He was admitted into tlie order of monkhood 
at a very early age Being of saintly origin, in intelligence, quickness,^ 
sharpness of mental faculties and aptitude for learning, he was unrivalled 
by any boy of bis age. While only 11 j^ears old, be committed to memory 
tlieVimala-ldrti siitiv- of the TanguS- and the Saddbarma Pundarika^of 
Kabgyur, both of which he could reproduce from memory. He first 
mastered the Abhidhartua pitaka and then studied all the volumos of^ho 
Kahgyur and Taiigur collections. At the age of twenty-nine he became 
acquainted with the Prakrit language of India, and with a viev^ to travel 
in that country, secured for himself a passport from the Emperor, d^assing 
through different countries, he reached India, and. travelled all over 
its central and border provinces, such as Kashmir, in all of which he 
visited numerous places of pilgiimage. He learnt m%ny of the higher 
and lower yanas from several Indian Pandits. Jetari, an illustrious sage, 
was his chief preceptor. At the noble monastery of Naleiidra, he learnt 
the yogucharya philosophy from one of its most learned professors, 
Danta Bliadra or Danta Deva, who was then iiT his lOGth year. Soma 

Contraction of Than-Ssen-tsan. 
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writers identify liim with the Xcharya Dantasena, the pupil of Vinaya 
Deva. He met his chief preceptor Jetari a second time, from whom ho 
again received instructions on the Yogacharya tenets. Besides Jetari and 
Dantasena, there were other Pandits from whom he received instruction in 
Buddhist philosophy. He devoted one year and three tnonths to hearing 
lectui’es on 'Maitreya’s series of Dharina ^astras. In the remaining nine 
months of the second year, he completed liis study of Nyaya (Logic). 
Since then during a period of three years he studied Indian philosophies 
of various schools, and vanquished a certain BralimaiTjst king in disputa¬ 
tion.^ In refutation of heresies, he wrote a work based on Mahay ana 
principles, called “ The Extinguisher of Heresy,” containing GGOO'slokas— 
the excellence of which struck all Indian wise men. with wonder.* 

Again Pandit Haraprabha having written a treatise in refutation 
of* the Yogacharya tenets, Thah-Ssan-tsah also wrote a volume con¬ 
taining 8000 slokas, called Ekautasiddha, which ho presented to^his teacher 
Danta-blia*dra. All these works being written in the Sanskri||^lsfnguagc, 
the Chinese philosopher became eminently famous. The people of Arya- 
varta gave him the name Mahayana Deva. Some of the Indian Achjiryas 
became Ifis pupils in Buddhist philosophy, and king S'iladitya and 
Eumara, and the king of Southern Jndia called l)!iatubha Ira and several 
other princes treated him with great reverence. Among the numerous 
llwashah teachers .who visited India, Tham-ssan-tsah was the only one 
wdio obtained the liigh dignit}’^ of Pandit and enjoyed the veneration of 
Indian kings. After an absence of seventeen years of which three were 
spent in the return journey, he returned to China. The reigning Emperor 
•of China, Chen-ku-an, received him “with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence and respect, and Thah-Ssan-tsah presented him with more than 
600 volumes of Sanskrit manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, relics of 
Buddha, images, portraits and different sorts of Indian ^articles. The king 
pla^d him at the head of the monastery of Huh-fussi, where be 
employed him, together with other learned Hwashahs, in translating 607 
volumes of Buddhism including the Sherchin Ashtasahasrika, chiefly of 
MaitrejA Y>harma, also in revising many of the ancient translations. He 
rebuilt ^be monastery of Tshi-ain-ssi or in Tibetan Chambalih. During 
that period there wdre 3,716 religious establishments in China, from all of 
which he recruited intelligent and well-behaved monks for his new 
monastery. He also admitted now monks. By these means he was enablod 
to establish a grand monastic establishment, containing 18,630 monks of 
which he became the abbot. After the death of Chen-ku-an, his son Ka-u- 
tsun became Emperor* He greatly patronised Thang-ssan-tsang ’and bis 
monastery. To every fifty principal monks of Paimih-ssi he supplied four 
servants, namely, three apprentice monks and cfne neophyte. He made 
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excellent arrangements for the support of the clergy and appointed the 
illustrious sage as bishop of the three great monasteries, Paimm-ssi,'® 
Huhfussi and Tshi-an-ssi. , 

'riiah-ssan-tsaii introduced the three orders of pi’icstliood and the 
fnc methods of indditatiou among the clergy, and wrote cornnactitaries on the 
S ata-saliasrika, according to the Yogacharya method, eight ti^jatises on his 
own system (Vi 2 )ulacharya), the Laukavatara sutra and many other 
butrantus. 

lie also Arrott many sastras in general, such as Nyaya Sangraha, 
KriAjl Sangralta, Ac.j &c., and devoted all his attention ai^d energies to 
dilluHiug* the Mahu^'ana and Yogacharya schools, lie erected a lofty 
chaitya caTled Kvyix Pantha to the south of the monastery of Tshi-aiu-ssi, 
in which he deposited paliuleaf MSS. in Sanskrit of Indian scri]>tures and 
some sacred relies. He collected one million sacred images from vari6u3 
sources, rawsomed 10,000 animal lives, distributed alms to 10,000 men and 
offered teiirmillioiis of hunjis to sacred beings. Having worked for a period 
of nearly forty years to promote the well-being of all living beings, at the 
age of sixty-five he Avas emancipated from mundane sufferings. The 
Vipnlacharya doctrine of lluddhism, taught by him, \A^as obtained by him 
from his teacher Hanta Jlhadra. The, folloAviug wore the illustrious pro¬ 
fessors Avhoin he folloAved 

Dharma K^kshita. 

Anaiida. 

Viiiaya Bhadra. 

Haiita-sena. 

It Avas Tliah-ssan-tsah Avho first Introduced this system of Buddhism* 
into China. The name Thail-ssan-tsah means “ the knower of the three 
Pitakiis in the kingdom of Thau.’’^^ FiVin one of Than-ssan-tsafi’s pupils 
named KLulm-ki-fu.si, Ti-yan-Shi-fean-sliehu (teacher of the S'unyuta 
philosophy) and other learned HAvashahs received instruction, and haJ*ded 
down the system to posterity. * 


1 . 

Buddha. 


5. 

2 . 

M aitreya. 


G. 

3. 

Yrya Sanga. 


7. 

4. 

Vasu Mitra. 


8 . 


IV. Tllli Sl’IlEAT) OP TUE S'fiNXATA rniLOSOPUT. * 

i . . ^ * 

Buddha delivered this philosopli}’^ to Manju Ghosha^® wlio'in turn 
delivered it to Nagarjuna. The folloAving Avere the* eminent teachers of 
this philosophy :— 

, 1, Nagarjuna. 2, Arya Deva, also called Nila-netr%, on account of his 

having tAvo spots, a| large as the eyes, on both his cheeks. His real name 
was Chandrakirti. 3, Svami Prajna-ra4mi, 4, the Chinese sago Yoise-pal 
who Avae miraculously visited by Nagarjuna. 6, Ypse-Lodoi, from whom 

*3 Variously culled Pai-inassi or Piman-ssi. ' 

“ He was a menihcr of tlje Thau royal family, 

10 'i'ho same aa IMuujusri. 
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Ti-chi-ta^i learnt it. The last was an cminont scholar who first introduced 
this philosophy into China and by his piety and excellent accomplishments, 
promoted the well-being of his countrymen. In the knowledge of the 
Abhidharnfa, there was none in China to equal him. In the j)ractico and 
observance of Vijiaj’^a, he is said to have been like a JJqdhisattva (saint). 
He became cpiritual guide to the second king of Thengur in Soulhein 
China and also to king Wendhi of the Su dynasty. In moral merit he was 
incomparably great. He erected a monastery called Kw-cbhin-ssi, on 
mount The-an-tha, and another on the hill called Yu-khyu-wan. In these 
two he founded thirty-six schools, and furnished them with complete copies 
of t^e Kahg yur and Tangur. He constructed 800,GOO images of Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas and miniature chaityas, in gold, silver, br^ss, sandal¬ 
wood, «fec. He ordained 14,000 monks and had 8G principal disciples, all of 
whom were versed in the S'unyata philosophy. He wrote numerous com¬ 
mentaries on the various branches of Buddhism, besides notes on Buddha’s 
precepts delivered at the Mrigarshi grove, the Mahavaipulya sutra^ Prajila 
paramita and Mahanirvana tantra. He also introduced the study of a 
series of books called “ The sacrament of offering obeisance by prostra¬ 
tions,” “oTun-min,” “ Tse-yanmin,” “Beema,” a treatise on mysticism, 
Ma-iio,” and “ Sutranta Vidya,” a complete analysis of Dharma and 
perfection. * 

At tlqj request^of Klh Wen-dhi, he wmte forty religious treatises and 
fifty synop.ses of the Prajna-pararnita, Sadharma ruinhu ilta, Mula Pra jua,i<'* 
&G., for the use of students of Buddhism. After labouring for thirty years 
in endeavouring to propagate the Msidhyamika pbilosojdiy of Nagarpma, at 
( 1 ,the beginning of the sixtieth year of his £igo,'<' in the I7tli year of Kliai-hu- 
ail’s reign, ho sat absorbed in deep meditation to pass away from this 
life. He vanquished the “ great god” of the Chinese, named Kwan-yuu- 
chhaiV*^ or “the lord of clouds and tlftindcr,” and bound him under a'.so1ernn 
©at^ to defend Buddhism in China. lie bad tbirty.two principal disciples 
of whom*the following were the most remarkable for their learning and 
purity of life : . 

. (1) Tan-an-tsun-cbe. 

(2) Fu-bu-wa-tsun-che. 

(3) Tun*yan-the-an-tsun.che. 

(4) Cbo-sbi-lan-tsun-cbe. 

(5) * KHi-fcbi-tsuii-che. 

Among bis spiritual successors, one named ^ha an-tbai-tsiih who 
spread his system in the southern province of China called Kih-uan, beoame 

C&mmontary hy Kagurjuna. 

Oil the 24 -th of mid-winter mouth. 

Also-called Kwau-lo-yu-yer. . 
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very eminent, while the northern part called Tuh-yu-an, adopted a differ¬ 
ent school. Commencing with Ti-che, spiritual father and son, and during 
the five spiritual successions— viz.j (1) I)hi-sin-fu-4un-da-shce, (2) Yun-hu- 
wa-ti-yan-da-shee, (f3) Slii-an-she-liu-fa-tsah-dashec, (4) Chhih-li-hafi- 
chhiu-kvva-shee, gand (5^ Ku-hi-fnh-chuh-meedashee, the study of 
‘‘ Phal-chheii” was chiefly pursued hy Chinese Buddliists.''- The same 
practice has come down to tlie present day and it must be admitted 
that Phalchhen is the favourite scriptural work of the modern Chinese 
Buddhists. The fourth chief Hwashah, named Chhih-li-ban-kwashio 
also known by the name of Then-kwan, meaning Vimala-drishti or 
clear sight” became the abbot of Revo-tse-ha, for which reason he was 
called Chhih-ii-hah-kwashie. He flourished during the reign of Than, 
Mih-hu-ah, and was well versed in the ten branches of sacred literature 
as well as in the science of government. Through tho religious sanctity 
and purity of his life, he obtained sainthood. Although he did not visit 
India, yet he had mastered the Sanskrit language and could fluently 
converse in it, nor did he^require any interpreter to explain Sanskrit works. 
He had a gigantic frame, nine cubits high ; his hands hung to his knees ; 
he possessed forty teeth; his eyes were scarcely seen to wink^, and the 
very sight of his monstious person struck men with awe and reverence. 
Throughout the country of China lie was famed as a Maha Pandita, 
who had no rival. The illustrious Chankya Rinpochhe Rolpai dorjej the 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Chhih-luh, in his hymns on the story of 
Revo-tse-ha describes this great Pandit as an incarnation of Maitreya 
Buddha. Other writers believe him to have been an emanation of Manju 
Ghosha. Among the Chinese, he was the greatest scholar in Phal-chhen, 
on which subject he wrote three large commentaries. Among his principal 
works the following are well known:—(1) “Vows,” (2) “the Mirror 
of Dharmat,” (8) the Mirror of ‘Tjam'p of S'astras,” (4) Bodhisattva 
Paucha Marga, and other synopses of the triple pitakas, (5) three hun(ljred 
detached treatises of S'astras. It is universally admitted that s. greater 
scholar in Phal-chhen never appeared in China. He lived one hundred 
and two years, during which time he became spiritual guide tp seven 
kings in succession, and taught the siitrantas several times. His school 
is known by the name of “ S hi-an-she-hu.” Its tenots differ very little 
from those of Thau-ssan-tsans, the difCercnco being in the ways 
prescribed. The 21st spiritual successor of this grot teacher named 
KVu-an-fu thai-fa-sl^e became celebrated for his learning. He is said to 
have been miraculously visited by Maitreya, while going on h pilgrimage 
to Revotifse-ua. Although the school founded by Tighi, and his spiritual 
son, continued for a long time, yet it wrougbit very little change in 
the religious persuasion of north and south China. 
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V. Fifth S^rabtha-yadi School. 

This is the most ancient school of India, derived from Buddha and 
handed cU)\vn to*his spiritual successors directly. The following is the 
order of succession in which it has come to posterity : ^ 

Buddlyi, Mahakasyapa, Ananda, Shanabastri, Madhyamahna,Upagupta, 
Dhitika, Avhat Krishna, Sudarsana, Vibhaga, Buddhananta, Buddha Mitra, 
Fanasha, Asva Ohosha Mashaba, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Bahula-bhadra, 
Saiigauaiita, Arhat Ghaiiasa, Kumarata, and Sha-ya-ta. 


IX. aVcIENT china, its SACKED T^TERATUKE, PHILO¬ 
SOPHY AND RELIGION A£ KNOWN TO THE TIBETANS.^ 

The n{vme of this great country ii* its own language is S^en-tc-hu 
(S'en ^ God, T^iu = land) or the celestial country. Some authors 
identify it with the fabulous Continent of Lu-pbapa. 

The people of Aryavarta call it Maha China, where Mahd means 
great and China is a-corruption of Tshin. Among the sovereigns of China 
She-’hu-huh, king of the province of Tshin, became very powerful. He 
conquered the neighbouring countries and made his power felt in most 
o^ the countries of Asia, so fhatiliis name as king of Tshin was known 
to distant countries of the world. In course of time by continual phonetic 
efiang^ the name Tshin passed first into Tsin and then into Chin or China, 
whence the Sanskrit designation Maha China or Great China. Tho 
Tibetan^call it Gya-nag, (Gya “extensive” and nag “black”) or people 
of tire plains who dress in black clothes : for all the Chindic dress in blue 
or black. So alsojLhe Tibetans gave the appellation of Gya-gar to the people 
of India, on account of their wearing white drosses. According to the 
ancient hietori^l records, many religious schools and customs originated 
in China. Of these, three were the most important, viz.., She-hu, Do-hu 
and Jin. -The first, She-hu, partakes more of a literary than of a religious 
character. We shall therefore treat it as literature. According to Sam- 
bhota, the father of Tibetan literature, letters are the origin of all science 

* Translated firom Dubithalji-Selkyi-Mel6u. See Vol. L, p. 187, Note 1, 
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and speech: they are the rudiments of words and their significations: to 
the formation of letters, religion owes its success: but for the principles 
of reading and writing, the progress of work, knowledge and science in tho 
world would have come to a standstill. 

The first sovereign of China, King Fold, was a very accomplished 
prince, possessed of an intellect quick, powerful and discerning''. With the 
aid of his wise minister I’shankyo he first invented the art of writing and 
gave to the letters their form, power and inflection or orthography. He in¬ 
troduced the system'of wj-iting on bamboo slates with waxen pencils. Hi» 
characters were of a rounded shape called Ton-tse, and it | was du|’ing 
the reign'of Tshin-shi-hun that Ins minister Li-si invented the running 
hand which were called Li-si after his name, llis General Minthe-yan 
invented the brush pen made of hare’s hair, and with ink prepared from the 
smoko of pine-wood painted the characters on silk cloth. Afterwards 
Tshai-vvan of Nng-rum invented p.apcr. Tlien, by tbe invention of a 
neater so'rt of cbai’actors called khya-i-si (and tbe cursive called I’sho-u-si) 
a more convenient and easy method of writing was introduced vvliicb gradu¬ 
ally displaced the earlier systems Many works were written which‘illustra¬ 
ted the simple and childish character ol‘ the earlier people. Li-si and Min- 
the’s systems of slow and quick handwriting were found unfit and rude and 


so fell into disuse. 

The first king Fo-hi wrote a largo treatise on tlie^art of divination 
and astrology called Khyen-shau which is the earliest* work Of tlio 
kind known. He also wrote a book on Etliies, called “ The perfect and 
judicious behaviour.” Then appeared the five literary and moral works 
called by the general designation of Ookyius, viz .:—Yeekyin Shoe-kyin. 
Shoo-kyin, Lec-kyifi and Chliun-clilio-u. The auihor.ship of Yeekyin 
is attributed to Fold, tbe writers of tho remaining four being unknown. 
She-bu is also a well-known term for tflat science which treats of tbe re¬ 
gulation of the customs and manners of a nation. 




CHAPTER I. 

' Ethical philosophy. 

The works on this subject are very interesting. The founder of this 
philosophy was the famous sage Khun-fu-tse (in Tibetan Kon-tse, the 
latinized Confucius), lie was born not long after tho birth of Buddha. 
In the latter period of tho Te-hu dynasty, during the reign of Tc-hu- 
wih, Khuh-fu-tsc was horn in Shan-tu one of the thirteen great divisions 
of China. . His biography is well known every where in China and he is 
universally believed to have been a particularly sacred personage. The 
present laws of China and t^e ethical works, so well suited to the welfare 
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of all classes of men, are all founded on the Code of laws first drawn up 
by this great philosopher. From that time to the present day, for a period 
of more than two thousand and five hundred years, during which time China 
has witnessed many political changes and revolutions, the downfall and growth 
of many dyaiasties, the laws of Klmn-fu-tse have coniinued to regulate 
and govern the manners and customs of the whole comnxunity from the Em¬ 
peror to the meanest subject So wise and excellent are those laws that 
they have undergone little change in the course of time. Being the first 
j^nd wisest preceptor of the monarchs of China, the portrait and name of 
Khun-fii-tse arc adored and venerated by every sovereign who succoods 
to tfic celestial throne. This ceremony handed dostii from gentfratiou to 
generation has got the sanction of anticpiity as a heritage to the Emperors 
of China. The descendants of KhuA-rii-tse en|T)y the second order of the 
Empire as an hereditary honour, in token of the high regard duo to the 
memory of the wisest man born in China. The Tibetans Jielieve that 
their celeUi-ated Sron-tsan Gampo was an incarnation of KhuiVfu-tse— 
one of miraculous birth—in whom was manifest the spirit of Chenressig, 
Some authors conjecture that Tvhun-fu-tse was the inventor of astrology 
from the*few verses bearing his name and praise, which head almost all 
the astrological works of China and Tibet. He i*s also believed by some 
people to have been the inventor of handicrafts, manufacture, techno¬ 
logy &c. Jt was Khuh-i’n-tse who first tifUght philosophy and literature 
in Ciiiint, but he wrote only a few works on those subjects. IIis pupils and 
followers made copious additions to and improvements on liis works, which 
were revised and annotated. The works so annotated and revised which. 
• served as guides to the scholars of .China, are four iu rumibcr, vis.: —Ta- 
ehe-u, CLun-yun, Loon-yu and Men-tse. The outlines of Ta-she-u, 
drawn up by Khun-fu-tse liimself, were enlarged by his pupil named Chon- 
tsft from hints taken from him. l^he second work Chunkyun was composed 
byJTse -se. The third work Loon-yu was attributed to the joint authorship 
of Tse-te-u Tse kyan and Tse-sha. The fourth work Men-tse derived its 
name from that of its author. These writers were either Khun-fu-tse’s 
pupils qr pupils of his pupils. From the time the Te-hu dynasty was founded, 
literature made rapid strides in China and the number of literary works 
greatly increased. "There grew up during this time, (as afterwards), a number 
of scholars (not less than 100) who interpreted those works and wrote com¬ 
mentaries oil thftii. The statutes and laws which uphold the goverumput 
were drawn up during the reign of Hwanku by a learned scholar named 
She-u-hu, on the basis of Khun-fu-tse’s works. A-few years afterwards, 
Tse-u-fu-tse, a great* philosopher, wrote many original works which, even 
at the present day, are considered as great authorities and works of refe¬ 
rence. Again, there are five other works, called Kan-cheu, which resemble 
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tho Deb-thers or Historical records of Thibet in subject matter; besides 
they contain many literary and philosopliical notices which come more 
properly under the heading of She-hu, Astrology or the art of Divination. 

The earliest written encyclopaedia of Astrology is the chief repository 
of Yeckvih, the first of the Uhii series. Tho art of divination called 
Porthah which was brought into Tibet during tho reign of the Than 
dynasty was obtained from this great work. In early times, as stated 
above, there reigned in China the Hun dynasty of three kings and that 
of Dili of live kings During the reign of Fold (whose name is also written 
as llpushy), the tinst of the Hun kings, there came out from the great river 
116 in the province of Henan (modern Ha-nan) a monster called Lun-ma 
having thcliiody of a horse and the head of a dragon. On tho hack of this 
hideous monster there woi*e eight figures or Mudras (called Pakwas in 
Chinese), curiously inscribed. Tlie eight Pakwas being multi idled to 
G'l by perrnptation, a work was written under the name of Lyan-shan 
(chief work). Tho figures on the back* of the monster were called 
Hc'-tho-hu; tho-hu in Chinese meaning “figures” and He being the 
river from which the monster issued. This earlier account of the origin 
of the Pakwais called the “ First Heavenly System.” Afterwards a learned 
man by the name of‘'S'en-non wrot^e a work on the Porthan, called 
Ku-hi-tsan, based on the first work on divination. It is also said that 
it was brought down by an eagle from the mountain ^called S.wan-y wan. 
It is related by some writers that there is a work which was composed 
from the cry of an eagle. The third monarch of the Hun dynasty 'named 
Yee-khyun (written as Yihi-shyin), by accurate observation of the heavenly 
bodies and by assigning the distinctive signs of male and female to the fivet 
elements, formed the tenfundamentals^ (and gave the names of mouse, bull, 
&c., to the twelve concatenations or Lendal^ named the divisions of time, 
viz., —years, months and days). AM these were represented on a globe. 


2 The five elcinents of astrology— 

1. Tree, Male and Female. 

2. Fire „ 

3. * Earth „ 

4. Iron „ 

5. Water „ 

* The Sanskrit words corresponding to tho 12 Dondals of the Tibetan astrology 
orpauaal connection on which the existence of tho human soul dejlbnds dro 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Avidya. 

Samskd^ 

Vijuuna. 

Ndmarupa. 

Shudyatna. 

Sporsa. 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Vidana. 

llislma. 

Apddana. 

Bhdva. 

Jati. 

Joramarana. 
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called Hun-thyeu-yi constructed by him for the purpose. The clocks (Tse- 
men chili) and watches (Pe-yo-hu) of modern China are prepared after 
those illustrations. Moreover, the invention of chariots, boats, forts, ten 
sorts of nfkisical airs and the use of arms were attributed to him. 


The later heavenly system. 

The fourth king of the dynasty of Tc-hu n^med Yo-hu-tho-hu- 
thah-shi, was, in tho year tree-dragon (the first of the heavenly years 
acetft'ding to^his system of calculating time), presented with ^ wonder¬ 
ful tortoise by a man from the south named Yui-shah-sho. By carefully 
observing the figures and marks on the to^toisoVshell, which were supposed 
tQ express the names of divisions of time, the king improved the former books 
on astrology and tho art of divination. Prom that year to f re-dragon 
year of tl>e 12th cycle when tllfe Emperor Clihon-lnn ascended the throne, 
there elapsed 4092 years. There are legends which relate that a subject 
presented a wonderful tortoise to king Yo-hu, but there is no record of 
his utiliising the marks on the shell for the purposes of astrology. It is 
stated that king Shi-hu-yohi obtained a wonderftil tortoise of miraculous 
origin from the River Loo of IIanan%nd by reading tlie astrological symbols 
and'marks known as Pakwa, found on its sllcll, wrote a large treatise on 
“ divination.” He gave the name of Loo-tho-u^ to it, from Loo, tho river 
whencQ the tortoise came cut. 

The period during which the heaven and earth remained one and undi- 
^vided,® was known as Nam Na, and the period when they became separated 
and distinct from each other, as Nara Chhye. During these two iJeriods, 
and also previously, the science*of Fakwa or astrology and divination is said 
to^have existed in itself, in confequifnee of which it ii» considered as ever 
unchangeable. It is not stated in the Chinese books that tho “ great 
torfoiso’k is the prime cause of all things, as is fabled by Tibetan writers 
on astrology and tho black art, after the above account of tho wonderful 
tortoise of the Chinese from whom undoubtedly they have ^derived their 
knowWige of astrology and divination. The following are the versos on 
which the Tibetan^, after the Chinese, base all their knowledge of astrology 
and of the position of the earth. 


* Tho-hu meaning the hook of symbols and signs. 

® From this it must not bo understood that the first work on divination written 
from the figures on tho horse-dragon, was composed before tho formation of the Heaven 
and Earth from chaos. The namu Nam ifta is used to distinguish its j)riority to that 
which immodktoly followed it. 
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Tsug-lag-tsc-kyi-tsa-va-ni The principal root of astrology. 

Ma-ha.ser-gyi-rus-hal-d6. Is the great-golden tortoise. 

Go-vo Lhor-dah Jud-ma The tail to the north and the head above. 
Chyan. 

Shog-ycshar-hl-shog-ycn- The right and left sides lie east and 
nub. west. » 

Yau-lag-shes-po-tsham-zi- The limbs extend to the four quarters 
knan. 

Oan-kyalnc-pade-ye teng. On which lies supreme 

Dsam-lin Jig-ten Chhug- The world Jambudvipa and rests, 
par-dod. ' 

Wen-wlah father of the first king of the Chigur dynasty who was a 
saintly personage revived the first work on astrology Avritten by Fohi. The 
later heavenly system of astrology, based on the symbols and marks on 
the tortoise’^ shell, Avas revised and improved by Che-hu-weon. Altogether 
there were three great Avorks on astrolo^ Avritten at thred different 
tivnes, the first being Le-an-shan's, the second Ku-hi-tsan’s and the third 
Wcn-Avaii’s—all avcU known in China. During the latter period of the 
Te-hu dynasty, the Avickcd and stupid king of Chhen-gur in utter ignorance 
of the Avorth of astrology, and apprehending danger from the existence of 
astrological works Avhich in his eyes appeared ominous and fraught ypith 
evil, ordered them to be burht. The first tAVo works were.destroyed, 
but fortunately 'VVcn-wan’s work survived, and it is on this that the 
modern astrological AVorks of China are chiefly based. Wen-waA’s son, 
Chi-hu-kyun, revised and illustrated fiis father’s work. Khun-fu-tse 
is said to haA’^e improA^ed upon the writings of his predecessors, but this is* 
questioned b}' some writers Avho doubt if he^ ever Avrote on the subject of 
astrology and divination, Another painstaking author wrote a small treatise 
on astrology, baseA on Chc-hu-kyifn’s work. One of Khuix-fu-tee's 
pupils is said to have drawn up some asti’ological formulae under the nanqp of 
Shi-chin, Avhich Averc ascribed by some to Khim-fu-tse himself. •Probably 
people mistake this book for Khuii-fu-tso’s. Among the ancient writers 
of China, l<V)hi Wen-Avan, Chi-hu-kyun and Khun-fu-tse .are famed as 
four saintly authors. Old men of Tibet believe that the art of divination 
was first discovered by Manju-sri, the god of Avisdom,* on the summit of 
Itcvo-tse-na. Other accoAiuts, stating that it Avas given to the Avorld by the 
gpddcss Namgyalmo (S. Vidya) and by Padraa Sambhavjl, alsd obtain credit 
in Tibet, but are mere fabrications, having no more truth in them than those 
ascribing the origin of astrology to Buddha. 
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Medical JVorJcs. 

The second king of the Huh dynasjiy named Yan-dheu-shen-huh-shi 
was the first who wrote on medicine. To feel and understand the pulse 
and to divine human destiny by an intimate knowledge of the fundamental 
elements were the principal sulyocts of his works. This latter science® 
was unknown in India and other countries. The four great classes of 
Tibetan medical works arc said to have been based upon the above named 
early Chinese works. The five fundamental elements of the Chinese aro 
quite dissimilar to those of tlio Indians, being tree, •fire, earth, iron, and 
watifr, while#akasa has no place. Tree probably supjdics the place of wind, 
but it is not csisy to understand how iron could bo imagined to 4)e a subs¬ 
titute for akasa. • 

Music. 

Yu, iministor of King Shun, discovered the use of the*fiv§ Khiu or 
Sanskrit Tar and the twenty-five tones of music called Slice in Chinese or 
Sur in Sanskrit. Ho wrote a book on song-s and musical performances 
called Stio-hu. The Tha-shi dance of Tibet of the present day was based 
upon this Chinese mode. There also appeared many original works on 
rhetoric (Alankara Vidya) in both* the periods. The number of figures of 
si^ecch in,the Chinese language is greater tiian in Tibetan, 

Works on history, technology, selection of lands, physiognomy, and 
prognostication existed from an early age. The number of work.s on 
these subjects increased in latter timc.s, but they arc not classed as great 
works. , 

8he-hu or an exposition and '{^indication of the Oonfucian philosophy. 

* With regard to religious faith among the Shc^m scholars very few 
pePsons possess the “ predisposition to piety” (according to Buddhistic 
principles). The majority of them, content to limit their aims to this 
life, arc cftrelcss whether their future after death be one of happiness or 
damnjition, while others look upon this life as the consequoncesiof Karma and 
Phala. They argue that had it been true, Khun-fu-tso and King Fo-hi 
would have mentioned it in their works, wliich contain no such account. 
Both King,Fo-^i and Khun fu-tso who Avere distinguished for their pro¬ 
found wisdom and learning were, no doubt, aware of those religious principles, 
but omitted them in tbeir works, owing to the people of the age not having 
been so far advanced as to comprehend the triple pitakas of Dharma. The 

t 

® The science of predicting human destiny by marking the pulsation is different 
from palmisty which was known in India. 
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works called U hu jiii and Ssi>shi-hu, «&c., treated of such matters of 
worldly utility as would meet the requirements of the age they lived in, 
and would pave the way for the fflture reception of Buddhism. Fo-hi and 
Kbuh-fu-tse did not speak a single word against BuddliisnciF like the 
un})rincipled Charvakas who reject the theory of the transmigration of 
souls and the inevitable consequence of Karma and Phala. Once, one of 
Khun-fu-tse’s pupils asked him what would be the state of man after 
dc.ath. Khun-fu-tse answered that he could not say that there was no 
future existence : tht^t it was so mysterious and unknown, that he could not 
hazard any opinion on it: but would presently explain all that was conceivable 
and open i;o cognition. '■ Again ouce while he was explaining some meta¬ 
physical poivts respecting the supreme being, one of his pupils, Wuen-fu-hu, 
questioned him thus, “ Siroj if there is a great being as you mention, what 
and where is he ? Is he so and so ?” Khuh-fu-tse having replied in the 
negative, the^pupil asked if he (Khuh-fu-tse himself) was not that being ; 

No, bow could I be like that supremo being ?” replied Khuh-fu-tse. “ If 
so” retorted the pupil, “ whore must he be ?” Khuh-fu-tso said, “ such a 
being is born in the western quarter” (by which ho evidently meant Buddha). 
In the works of these two personages there are some mysterious npassages 
which appear like the ’aphorisms of Buddhism, capable of a higher 
signification than the mere earthly objects they are taken to mean- 
Thc text of Yoo-kyih in some i nspects resembles the Tantrik philosophy 
of the Buddhists, as has been explained by the most learned Lama Chan-kya 
Rolpai Dorjo. During the supremacy of the Jin dynasty, two eminent 
Chinese scholars named Hwa ShaA Fo-shen and Dhu-hu-min, wrote com¬ 
mentaries on both She-hu and Doha, in which they pointed out many striking 
resemblances to the tlioorics of Buddhism. In a later work called “ The 
History of the rise and i)rogress of religion (or Chhoijun)” being an 
exposition of the w«rks of the great- Sh5-hu teacher Khun-fu-tse, it^is 
found that his toaching.s were akin to those of Buddhism. Khung-fu-tse*s 
works avowedly treat on ethics and on public utility for the benefit both 
of individuals and of nations, but essentially they point to saintly wysa. 
Those who have studied Buddhism critically, can easily perceive the^similarity 
between Khun-fu-tse’s teaching and that of Buddha, but the general 
readers of Khun-fu-sto may not form any sound judgment in this respect. 
Of the classes which go by the name of U-hu-chin, five viz., Yin, 
Yee, Lee, Kyi, and Sheen, are the principal works. In thc»Chinese language 
they are called U-hu-chhan or one’s own doctrine, behaviour or morality. 
The first, Yin, inculcates mild and gentle behaviour; the* 2nd, Yee, 
treats of, affection, cheerfulness, and good humou^; the 8rd, Lee, of 
manners and customs; the 4th, of wisdom; the 6th, of a calm and firm 
mind. The four well known ethical works called Ssi-she-hu are mere 
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applications of these five subjects. Those who in China carefully master 
these five subjects are regarded as sagos, those who can practise them, as 
saints. , 

Origin of Heaven, Earth and Men according to the^ “ Ye-hyiA'*. 

In the •beginning, before the formation of Heaven and Earth there 
existed nothing but “ Hun tun” or void, which evolved of itself and was in 
a state of chaotic agitation from eternity, until it fell into utter confusion and 
disorder. In this state of chaos, the order, distinction, cognition, classifica¬ 
tion and nomenclature of things were unknown. The Chinese account bears 
a staking re^mblance to the account as to the origin of the wprld in all 
Tibetan works on mysticism that in the beginning there existed nothing 
except void from which the world arose.} In that chaotic state there was 
the virtue of “ The-ji” that is, the supreme nature, matter and self-existent 
energy. Just as we have the innate power of distinguishing different 
things in •ourselves, so the primeval chaos possessed the virtue of giving 
rise to distinct existences. From its internal agitation, it produced first of 
all Namba (species), and nature, which were like male and female. Again 
these being endowed with a virtue like the germination of the seed by 
the union of the male and female elements, divitled themselves into the 
“Tsha-shin,” i. e., the fourfold distinction into (1) great male, (2) little 
male, (3) great female and (4) little femalt. Afterwards from the union 
of those two species sprung the Pa-kwa or Tibetan Parkha and Choo-gun 
or the nine mansions with forty-five gods residing in them. Thereafter 
from the virtue of these two, light and clearness came forth. All light 
^substances flew upwards from the.ocean of chaos, tho thin and at¬ 
tenuated things resting on the surface. When this separation took placo 
the upper region or Heaven (or Thain) was produced. This was called 
the age of tho formation of Hoitven^Nam Nama). All heavy (Sanskrit 
guru), thick, unclean and ponderous substances sank to the bottom and 
formed tjie Earth called Tee. This is called the age of the Earth’s 
closing. When Heaven and Earth were produced, the shining lustre of 
the former radiated from above and the bright eftulgence of the latter rose 
upwards. These two, united together, produced “ Man.” This age was 
called the period of the formation of Man. Heaven, Earth and Man 
are possessed of three virtues or potential energies and three aims 
(designs). In wfrks on mysticism a similar description is given. Heaven 
is said to have been anciently the father and Earth tho mother. These 
two meeting together produced a sound, whence emanated Man. The 
Tibetan “ Nam” or Chinese “ Thain” means both Heaven and .potential 
Energy. Tibetan ‘*Sa” or Chinese “ Tee” meaning Earth is purely matter 
that has productive powers. , 
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Taricha or Pakwa or Mudrd Symbols. 


Tibetan 

mo 

sa 

chag 

namkha chhu 

ri 

shih 

loh 

Cliinese 

U 

khon 

tn 

khin 

kham 

kin 

sin 

son 

English 

firo 

earth 

iron 

sky 

water 

hill 

tree 

wind. 


Chinese CJionyun or Tihelan Mevagit. English nine mansions of the d5 gods. 

Tibetan chikar iiinag sum thin shijiin nasor tugkar dunmar gyutkar giimar 
English white black blue groon yellow whito rod white red. 

No. of Mansions 123 4 667 8 9 

Again, the blue sky (or the middle illuminated, atmosphere), and tho 
Earth are both called the world. Vulgar people say that the Heaven is 
of dark b'lup colour and the Earth four-sided. According to this system 
only nine lieavens arc mentioned without a word about their disposition. 

The Tibetan.s alone hold that there are nine strata of earth, one above 

« 

another and nine heavens in regular succession. The great period counted 
from the beginning of the formation of Heaven, Earth and Mar]_ till their 
destruction i.s c.allcd Yi-yvan (vEvum). The measure of time in one 
Yi-yvan is equal to 120,GOO human years of the Hindu S 3 'atein or “lealpa.” 
After the destruction of Heaven, Earth and Man, Hnntun .and Thcji will 
bo convulsed to form a 'eccond chaos, from which there will be a renewed 
formation of the world. 

Man is like the effulgcncc^r the c,s.sence of all conglomerate matter. 
The Chitjeso do not recognize the theory of the fmrr'ways of birth, vis.^ 
from the egg and the womb and the manner of prod uction of insects and 
plants. According to them, man w.as not born in the beginning but 
formed after the manner above described. The earliest writers do not 
appear to hold that the Heaven, formed after the dissolution of Chaos,’ 
possessed any visible appearance or m.agnitude, nor do they explain what 
will be the st.ato 9 .f man after death. They neither, enumerate the six 
classes of living beings, nor describe how they were produced. Latterlyan 
eminent Chinese writer called Chou-tse, who was acquainted with'the 

V 

works of the Buddhists wTote as follows :—After death, those portions 
of the mind and soul or the spiritual ofCulgeneo, obtained from tlio Father 
consisting of* the Throe Pranas (called Sahhaon) fly towards tlic skies and 
became absorbed in S'en (divinity), while the six parts (consisting of 
spiritual emanations) obtained from the mother (Lehu-pho) go down 
towards the earth, and mix with the spirit called “ ki^-bi” , or the devil. 
AU the Chinese authors attributed the happiness and sufferings of this 
world to Tbe-ban (Thain) or Heaven. The same theory prevails now all 
over Chjna, the Heaven of the Chinese bearing some resemblance to the 
idea of the Supreme Being, According to them, pigs, sheep and other 
animals (as well as herbs and vegetables) being designed for human 
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consumption by The-han, there is no harm in killing them. The Chinese 
adore many gods endowed with a visible shape among whom Yoob^HwaA 
is well known. They also worshi|) a multitude of devils. They pay 
horaago to dead bodies and, under a belief that the manes of tho dead, •' 
though in IJades, can enjoy earthly pleasures, offer them meats and other 
edibles. Some of their customs arc formed by affinity with those of their 
neighbours tho Lalos and To-u-se. There are also some customs which 
are evidently borrowed from the Buddhist creed. 

• 

KhuA-fu-tse^s teaching compared with the doctrines of Buddhism. 

•Khuft-fd-tse in his work on the fundamental fAmiulm called Ta-she-hu 
while describing the manners and attributes of a “ Teacher says, that 
liberal and enlightened accomplishments depend Inuch upon clear judgment 
aivl understanding. The doing of good and contributing to ennoble others 
depend first on one’s own goodness and excellencies. After .the acquire¬ 
ment of laiowledge it should be retained, when it is comprclrended it 
should be practised. When it is practised it will produce happiness, 
when it has imparted ha])pincss, it can bo utilized in teaching others, when 
it is couigiunicatcd to others, knowledge is acquired. Tlius by progressing 
further and further from the origin or beginning of learning, tho ultimate 
object can be obtained. It is easy to understand tho apparent meaning 
of his words which generally relate to tlfb enumeration of moral virtues 
pertaining to this Ifte, but a mystic and deeper meaning pervades them all, 
which may be interpreted thus:—By enlightened knowledge ho meant, 
the clear knowing of what the true and false ways (of religion) are, which 
he exhaustively illustrated in his ohaptcr on tho “ duties of a Teacher.” 
By ennobling others and leading them to good &c. he meant that, in order 
to be able to do good to all animate beings and to lead them to tho real and 
true end of existence, one must ifrst iiimself arrive ai» perfection. When 
ho has first become good, others will follow him. Having himself obtained 
happine^, he will be able to conduct others to happiness, who have not 
already obtained it. After reaching perfection himself and bringing 
others to ft, right discrimination is attained when he wjll know tho 
means* of emancijiating himself from transitory existence. Thus by 
progressing further and further he will see the beginnitig and end of 
all knowledge. From this, it is evident that Khun-fu-tse’s doctrines 
were akin to. those of the omniscient Buddha. The maxim, ” First matqro 
yourself and after you have done so, try to mature others” and others of a 
like nature iorrespond with those contained in the Mahayana philosophies. 
Although the name^ of Buddha was unknown to Khun-fu-tse, yet 
in saying “gone to the extreme limit of knowledge” he must have 
meant an exalted state of being, closely rci^mbling that of Buddha. 
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Thus be approached very near to Buddhism in that twilight of civiliza¬ 
tion. The Chinese scholars who, by critically studying Khuh-fu-tse’s 
works became learned, are given the'title of “ Shyan-shen.” For having 
mastered the ancient classics, they are called wise men. Above ally when they 
have mastered thetabove-meutioned five classical works and caij elaborately 
elucidate the formula) and riddles, they are styled Sho-hu-tsha or Chwan- 
ywen. Thus by studying the classics they become learned, and then by 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws of their country, they become possessed 
of a knowledge of. things. Having acquired both kinds of knowledge, 
they discharge the duties of the administration of their country. Such 
learning qualifies them for preferment in the govei-nmcnt of their codhtry. 
Learning alone opens to them the chances of reaching the highest offices 
in the land including tlmse of Governor and Minister of State. It is 
such literary distinctions that raise men in China to rank and position in 
utter disregfird of birth or riches. All public offices in China are in fact 
open to .3omi)etition. • 

Among the theological distinctions of China the tjiree highest are— 
Shyan-shon equivalent to Tib. Ge-she = noojjhyto, 

Sho-hu-tshahi „ Tib. Kahehu = monk who has observed the 10 -.Commond- 
Ohwaii-ywan „ T*b. llubohyam = superior monk. [meuts. 

As by proficiency in classical studies men are raised to governorships 
in China, so in Tibet schola.s of sacred literature are placed at the 
head of all religious institutions as prefects and high priests. But 
now-a-days the number of such erudite scholars is very small both in 
China and in Tibet. There are some JChuh-fu-tsist saints who being 
profoundly read in the great classioal works of China, regardless of high 
preferment in government service, of commercial emoluments and of the 
pleasures and allurements of a worldly life, betake themselves to ascetism 
and a life of seclucion in caverns 4if hills or in the solitudes of the 
wilderness. They take such students as are willing to accompany them, 
and do not care if they get none. These men are like Buddhist hermits 
who pass their days in solitude, devoting their lives to study, meditation, 
and asceticisiij, but it must be admitted that there are few subh in both 
countries. It appears from his writings that Khun-fu-tse had vefl&ration 
for Buddha although Buddhism was not in oxistencctin his age. In his 
works he neither remarked as in prophecy that Buddhism was good or' 
ba^. Chau-fu-tse, another writer of fame, evidently had sCime knowledge of 
Buddhism. In his writings ho speaks in commendation of it rather than 
with any dislike. Subsequently one Cho-u-tse wrote blas|)liemously of 
Buddha. • He was happy in his discussions on othci; matters but not in 
those on Buddha. He argued thus:—As the prosperity and happiness 
of a nation ai’ise from the king’s virtue, it is the king’s first and 
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prime duty to ti'eat his subjects kindly. One’s own body being derived 
from his parents, they are his great benefactors. Among his subjects 
those who are intelligent, industrious, learned, able and powerful should 
help their hing in the administration of the State and in war. The people 
generally sl^ould in return help him with tribute, revenue and presents. 
Again it wiU be the duty of all men to respect their parents besides sup¬ 
porting them and ministering to their wants ; and after their death 
to honour and pay homage to their manes and bones.—Tims his moral 
sayings are excelleiit, but at the end be ru.shes into flaming Buddha :— 
Afterwards one S'akya Muni, unmindful of his duties towards his king and 
pareifts and forgetful of their kindness, quitted hi# home and preached a 
religion of which sellishncss is the leading feature, inasmuch as^ it enjoins 
on each man separation from tlie worl^ and* care for only his own 
food and clothing. This religion being introduced into Ohina during the 
reign of the Bmporor Uwan-min-yun-phin, many a farmly became 
destitute and extinct. The excellent creed of ancient times fadtjd away 
as the new one progressed.” But, indeed, the religion of Buddha does not 
specify one’s duties towards his parents and the king, but aims at a wider 
good,—th# good aud well being of all living beings of the world by freeing 
them from miseries and sorrows not only of thif present life but also of 
all transitory existences. The aim ^ Buddhism is to know how to lead 
all living bgings from misery and grief to fb state of endless beatitude. 
So that there is a Vast difference between the doctrines of Cbo-u-tse and 
those of Buddha, tim aim of the former being as small as the point of a 
needle, while that of the latter is as wide as the immeasurable Heavens. The 
yvritings of Cho-u-tse with the exception of some vilifying expressions to¬ 
wards Buddhism contains not a word of argument and refutation. They 
only contain some erroneous views besides some commonplace principles. 
Sinoe the introduction of Buddhism «lnto China to the jiresent day all 
the monarchs, with the exception of one or two, wore devoted followers 
of the Buddhist faith in consequence of which such insane observations 
as those of Cho-u-tse and other profane writers, have been as ineffectual in 
their aims *as echoes returned by rocks. Nowadays there are^sorne among 
the vulgar classes who obstinately follow these stupid writers who can 
show no reasons but-bark like old dogs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

To-u-se OB THE Bon (Pon) eeligton op CniNA. 

The chief god or teacher of this most ancient religion ofc China was 
Lo-u-kyun. He „is both god and man. As a god he is called by the 
name “ Thai-shah Lo-u-kyun” which in 'J'ibctaii means thf) chief lord 
of goodness. He is said to have appeared when, according to the Chincso 
account, Heaven and Eartli wore first formed. Some writers identify him 
with the god Bralinja, Avliich conjecture is accepted by many. In the begin¬ 
ning of the formation of the world tlio groat Braliina formed tlie superb 
mansion of tlio gods p,nd thereafter the Earth, vvliich accuuiits agree witli 
those give^ji of Thaishah Lo-u-kyun as well as with the signification of 
his name “ Brahma built the world.” Lo-u-kyun from that ixjriod to 
modern times is said to have sent forth SI emanations among wlviuh 
the great teacher Buddha is counted as one, just as the Brahimmists 
reckon Jiim (Buddha as one of the Avatars of Vishnu. The human Lo-u- 
kyuii was an incarnation of the divine Thai-shah Lo-u-kynn. He is 
believed to liavo been contemporary with Khun-fu-tse. After a stay 
of S2 years within his inotlier’s womb ho was born when all his. hair had 
turned grey, for which leason he was called by the nickname Lo-u-tsc or 
the grey-haired old man. His f()llowci'.s addressed him by the name “ Jjo-u- 
kyuu” the honorific equivalon' for Lo-u-tse. Having obtained 73 chap¬ 
ters of what are called “ heavenly scrij)turcs,” from A certain cavern of a 
hill, he became a religious teacher and preached the religion called “ To-u-se.” 
The famous Chankya Rinpoehhe Rolpai dorje ob.served that thi.s Lo-u- 
kyun is identical with S'en-rab of the Tibetan Bonpo^. lu Chinese a sago 
is called Sliyan-.shen of which the first .syllable by the phonetic laws of 
the Tibetan has been changed into shyen, whence “ sen" ; sen means rab or 
“ excellent.” Yw 9 p-shi-then-tsuu another celebrated teacher of the To-u-se 
religion who appeared after the founder, is also considered as one of the 
81 incarnations of Lo-u kjmn. The pith of To-u-so doctrine as cw’iginating 
from Thai-shan Lo-u-kyun is similar to that of the religion of the god 
Brahma. The To-u-se religion obtained its greatest diflusion liader two of 
Lo-u-kyun’s incarnation called Lo-u-tse and Yvvou-shi-theu-tsun. 


To-u-se religious theories. 

The supreme being is immaterial (Arupa), shapadess end invisible, 
llo is self-created and matchless and most noble.** In the abridged 
To-u-se scripture there are mentioned many gods possessing a shape, being the 

^ [See Vol. L, p. 18V ; also ibidem, p. 195, noto 6. Ed.] 

® Tlio writer did not see the chief of the To-u-se scriptures for which reason he 
could not doBcribe what views they hud respecting the state of the soul and trausmigra- 
tiou and emr>nripat^uu. 
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presiding deities of the five great mountains of China, of the four great 
rivers and of wind, rain and lightning, besides many powerful demons, for 
Avhom several ceremonies {jre prescribed. At the time of propitiation 
(ascetic pflrformanees) the To-u-se licrmit is required to purify hitnself by 
washing his,body, mouth and tongue, before beginning the mantras. Puri¬ 
fication of the body by ablution is the principal feature of the religious rites 
of the To-u-ses. Having prepared for the ceremony by careful ablution 
the devotee sits and regulates the exhaling and inhaling of his breath. 
Ho then e.vtols and praises his own rambling “ spirit,’^abstracts his mind, 
absorbs himself in deep meditation and chants the sacred niaiitras. In, 
this way there grew eight saints who obtained tlie pow^r of working miracles 
according to their will. I'licy are called Pa-dud-shy^au-shih •r the eight 
saints. Another saint named Tan thwen-s'ni by ?ilvill in mysticism subdued 
many demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound by solemn oaths to gjiard 
the Imperial Palace of Pekin. These demi-gods and deinom^even at the 
present da^ are found to stand sentry round it as of old. The deseeudants 
of Tan-thwen when they approach the palace walls, are politely received 
by these spirit sentinels. There are also accounts of many who acquired 
sui)crhun1lin powers such as that of ])oiTormin" miracles and illusions. 
Tlicre are mantras and incantations j^or pcrfonnance of the lowest classes 
of sajuadhi. Put notwithstanding all these, there is not found in tlieir 
scriptures •the true^waj'^ of emancipation \?luch can be obtained in ]>ud- 
dhisin alone. Witchcraft, rites and ceremonies of mysticism and con¬ 
catenation of time and circumstance, besides those which are used by gods and 
sages in the way of Tantrikism are numerous among tlio To-u-ses. Among 
(them there arc two classes, the lay-people and the monks. The latter take 
vows of piety and discipline which they scrupulously observe. 

Ajf’ Episode. 

During the reign of the great Han, a heretical Pandit of Singala-dvipa 
called Mjiha, Drahmana arrived in China. He was warmly received by the 
king Yo-hu-chhaii, whom he exhorted to introduce hi.s doctrine all 
over Chinti. During this time the celebrated sage Ilwashan l)Ini-hu, 
who uiis versed in the Vedas of the Tirthikas was proscilt. Ho held 
long discourses in jnost of tho heretical S'astras of the Tirthikas with 
the Singalese Pandit. The controversy was conducted iu the Sanskrit 
language in whicl^ the Chinese sage debated with fiuency arid facility. 
The heretical Pandit was defeated, which lie publicly acknowledged 
by prostrating himself before the learned Hwashan. The king greatly 
rejoiced at the Hwashah’s triumph over the Singalese who was iguominiously 
expelled from the country. It was for this reason that Prahmanieal 
doctrines obtained no footing in China. They are not known there even at 
the present day. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ho-ir-SE on Hoi-Hoi belioioit of CniNA.* 

During the reign of the Than dynasty in one of the wars, adarge army 
was brought to China from the country of Tho-kar (Sita or Turkistan) 
which, unable to return to their homes, settled in China. Their descendants 
gradually multiplied and formed a large tribe who wore known by the 
appellation of Housi or Hoi-Hoi. Again, the groat warrior Jengis Khan 
after conquering th*' countries in the West when returning home brought 
with him a man of the country of Siyang which’ is an Island. Thi.s man', 
being versed in a kind'of religion in which The-yau-nu the lord of Heaven 
was adored by all, taught the principles of the Hoi-Hoi which became 
their adopted religion. Their descendants followed this religion and much 
of the Chinese religion came to be mixed with it, but the Chinese though 
dwelling with them did not become a whit connected with them in their 
religion and manners. ' 

Heliffious theories of the JBEoi-Moi people. 

They believe that all happiness and misery, good and evil, are the 
doing of The-han. The god The-han dwells in Heaven and in all things. 
The Hoi-Hoi people will never act contrary to the woi’d of The-han. They 
do not take refuge with any worldly gods nor worship nor bow down before 
them. The souls of all the dead are collected by The-han, who ordains 
their second existence. They arc to be re-born when this world will bo 
re-created by him after destruction, and within this interval the souls of the 
dead will remain mixed with the void,space of Heaven. Some among them 
also believe that men are born very .often, and that all their senses and 
faculties arc lost at each break of existence. They send the spirits of all 
animals killed by those who belong thbir faith to The-han who takes 
charge of them. The spirits of those that are killed by otliers, who are not 
Hoi-Hoi are damned. A Hoi-Hoi will not oat the flesh of an ai),imal that 
has been slain by outsiders. If they remain unclean The-han becomes 
displeased. It is therefore of great importance to them to wash and keep 
aloof from unholy things. Besides these they have no knowledge^ of the 
transitory state of existence, the misery, and the conflnement and eman¬ 
cipation, of the soul. They possess not the learning of the Tirthikas, or the 
materialists, but resemble the Yavanas (Lalos). These wicked people cer¬ 
tainly turn into pigs after their death for which reason they do not touch 
pork, the touch of which brings defilement, and the eating of which 
destroys.their intellect and understanding. 

^ This is a form of Muhammadanism. 
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X.—LIFE AND LEGEND OF NA'GA'RJUNA. i 

When the dynasty of A4oka waned and gave place to that of the 
illustrious*ChandraB, Nagarjuua was born in Central India destined to play 
an important part in the religious history of Buddh^in. According to 
the Tibetan*historians who wrote on the autliority of Indian historians, he 
was born a century before Chandra Gupta’s accession to the throne of 
Magada. But to conform his age to the conjectural chronology of the 
occidental orientalists one would be required to bring ^hat date more than 
a century later tlian Alexander’s invasion of India. Ndgslrjuna’s age must 
remflin a positive uncertainty as long as we cannot get liold of the histori¬ 
cal works of the Indian authors of the Buddhistic period. I am,sanguine of 
being able toljring to liglit much about Bpddhistic history from the works 
about Nagarjuna and otlier Indian jjhilosophers. For the present I will 
only mention certain legendary accounts of Nagarjuna which I Jliave gather¬ 
ed from detaclied sources. , 

A rich Brahman of the Vidarbha country to whom no son had been 
born for many years, once saw in a vision, that if he gave alms to, and 
entertaiqpd one hundred Brahmans, he could get a son. Accordingly ho 
made offerings and prayers to the gods and Entertained one hundred 
Brahmans. After ten mouths his tvife gave birth to a son. The rich man 
invited learned astrologers to predict the rfortune of his child, but they 
found that it woifld not live more than a week. In all other respects the 
child was calculated to be fortunate. In consequence of this sad intelli¬ 
gence, the minds of the parents were overwhelmed with extreme sorrow, 
and in their deep anxiety they urged the astrologers to discover some 
remedy to save the child. The astrologers assured them that if they 
observed some religious ceremonies and paid money for virtue’s sjike, read 
religious books, and entertaint?d. oise hundred Brahr^ans, the child would 
live seven months, and if they entertained one hundred Bhikahus, it would 
liv8 sev^ii years, beyond which its life could not be prolonged by any 
means whatever. They accordingly underwent all sorts of ceremonies and 
observanoes calculated to prolong the child’s life. When the seventh year 
was about to expire the parents were overwhelmed with grief. 

To avoid thQ painful sight of their son’s predicted death, they caused 
him to be removed to a certain solitary place in company with a few retainers. 
As the boy was passing his mournful days, one day the Mahabodhisattva 
Avalokite^war Khasharpana visited him in disguise and advised him to 
go to the giseat monastery of Nalendra in Magadha as the surest means of 
escaping from the hands of death. He accordingly repaired to tl\at famous 
Yihara and arriving at the gate recited some gathas. During that time 

^ The great Buddhist reformer of ancient India and founder of the Modhyamika 
Philosophy. 
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the great sage S'ri Saraha Bhadra was the high priest of Nalendra. Hear¬ 
ing the g<itha the sage sent for the boy who was accordingly brought to 
his presence. Saraha asked him who he was and what brought him there, 
on whieh the boy gave a faithful account of his life and the melancholy 
aspect which overUung his fate and which he was painfully ^anxious to 
escape. The sage advised him to enter the holy order of monks, which 
act alone could deliver him from the hand of death. The boy took the 
vows of monkhood. Saraha, then invited him to the worship and service 
of Buddha Aparimilii A'yusha and secured him his blessings. He required 
the boy to recite holy mantras and gathas in honour of that Buddha from 
sunrise Ip sunset, witViin which time the 1‘fital moment was •predicted to 
arrive. The boy remained engaged in reading sacred books and reciting 
gathas without falling asle»'p. The fatal moment passed, 'flic messenger 
of death did not arrive or could not sieze his victim. This happy news w;is 
conv(‘yed io,his jiarents whose hearts now overllovved with joy. The great 
high-pri«st Saraha then ordained him a llhikshu of the Naleinka Viliara. 
Hero he jirosccuted lii.s religious studies under the tuition of that great 
sago. After a lew years service ho obtained the subordinate oHice of 
Iiead steward of the congn'gation. During the first part of the tenure of 
olTico, Nagarjuna i.s safd to have propitiated the goddess Chandika, by 
whose agency he sueeeeded in providing* the great body of priests with ilio 
necessaries of life. 'The ]>roi)it«ition took some time, after wliicli the g'od- 
dess ])resented berself before him in obedience to his cfill. Enslaved as it 
were by the force of the pro])iiiatory rites of Nagarjuna, she submissively 
asked if she was to cany him to heaven. So saying she prepared to 
transport him thither. 'Hie s.age not caring for his own liapjiiness and ever ^ 
mindful of his duties, exclaimed, “ Bold goddess, I will not go to the celestial 


regions,! called you to helj) mein the propagation of Dharmaoii this earth.” 
He then built a lofty stone temple iu4ioiidur of Bodhisattva Mauju S'rj,^in 
the eourt of whieh he pitched a thick pointed wooden club to fix the goddess, 
as it were, to her ajipointed terrestrial duties by the spell of mystiq, charms. 
Ho then addressed the goddess CMiaudika,—“Othou divine nymph, 1 bid 
thee to look to the supply of iirovisions for the great congregatiem. Thou 
sbalt not leave tb}" post till this club becomes reduced to dust.” Chandika 
accordingly, in the guise of a beautiful damsel began fier homely work. 
During her temporary residence within the environs of the monastery, the 
chief cook of the congregation was enchanted with her ^crswiial charms. 
He spared no pains or means to win her favour, with the sensual object 
of enjoying her person. The maiden refused bis addresses several times, but 
at the end consented on the condition that he should reduce the said club 
to dust. The deluded cook not knowing the secret connected with the 
club, instantly burnt it to^ ashes. The maiden now set free from this 
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boundun duty assumed her celestial shape radiant in angelic glory that was 
too strong for mortal eyes to bear, and ascended to licr ethereal homo, leaving 
the disappointed lover to stave at her witli surprise. No sooner did this afl'air 
take placopthan Nagarjuna by dint of his divine eyes came to know of it. In 
order to retfieve the loss, lie visited the courts of kings, pfincos, and nobles of 
Magadha and other Buddhist countries, from whom he obtained annuities 
and donations for the supnoi’t of the great body of monks at Nillondra. 
lie constructed a gigantic image of of Mahakala wliom ho charged with 
the defence of his religion. During the latter part of fcis oirico the country 
was visited by a famine in consccpicnce of which the monks fell into groat 
distress. tYic manager became veiy thoughtful about the tcrrHilo eJTects 
of the natural calainU^". Distress and scarcity compelled the eongrogation 
more keenly to feel the necessity of mo>ne 3 ^ The monks now determined 
t» devise some means of accpiiring treasui’es for the support of the 
famished congregation, and Nfigarjima accordingly started ou an expedition 
to visit aft island in the great ocean where lived a great saint w<?ll versed 
in the art of alchemy. As the sea could not be crossed by any earthly 
means, he, by dint of his divine learning, got two leaves of an enchanted 
tree, by •acans of which he crossed the ocean and,miraculously visited tho 
island and presented himself bofyre the sage wlio was greatl}'^ surprised 
to see a human being arrived at his abode deemed inaccessible to mortal 
beings. .The sage earnestl}'^ inquired how he succeeded in achieving 
this wonder. Niigarjuna replied respectfully^ stating to him the reasons 
of his* visit and tho circumstances that brought him thither. He also 
showed him one of the enchaiitcd loaves, concealing the other iu his 
, mendicant’s platter. IIo begged him to teach him tlie art of turning 
metals into gold. The ssige consented fo the jn’opo.sal, but not liking to 
let the wonderful art be known in .Tambudvipa, he determined to detain him 
for ever in tho island by depriving tiiin of the encliJlited leaf. To effect 
th\f, he said that he could teach the art of alchemy provided Nagarjuna 
consented to part with his leaf. Nagarjuna consented, and was taught tho 
art. When it was fully mastered he How towards the Indian Continent by 
the help of the remaining leaf. Returning to Nalendra, by means of his 
easily acquired wealth he supported the whole body of m(»nks. By his 
religions practices he obtained siddlii (perfection). He refuted tho theo¬ 
ries of S'ankarachaiya and imparted I'cligious instruction to the ixionks 
of Nalendra.* Tfte Nagas used to attend his sermons in the shape •of 
young boys. They were so much interested in his teaching that they 
invited hirriTo their abode where ho spent throe months. They entreated 
him to settle permanently in Naga land (the nether world) wllich offer 
he declined on the ground of his being required to preach the sacred 
religion in Jatnbudvipa, and erect religious edifices for the good of living 
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beings. At the time of his departure he promised to return there some 
time in future. He returned to Nalendra loaded with costly presents and 
gems of inestimable value and also with the religious volume called Naga- 
eahasrikd. It was for this connection with the Nagas that Im obtained 
the name of Niigarjuna. 

In the country of lla^ha he erected many chapels and chfiityas. On 
his way to Uttaralcuru, in the city of Salama m Salamana, he met with 
n boy named .Tetalca, by examining the marks or whose palms, he predicted 
that the boy would *0110 day become a king. Arrived in Uttarakuru he 
went to bathe in a river after placing his raiments on a tree. As he was 
making his ablutions he saw a native taking his clothes away,, at which he 
stopped hint begging him not to remove his raiments. The native greatly 
wondered that Nagarjuna' should claim his clothes. For in Uttarakuru 
there is no distinction of individual property. There all property is 
common. ‘in Uttarakuru Nagarjuna stayed for three months and 
instructed the people in the sacred religion. On his return "he found 
that tlie boy Jetaka had become a king as he had predicted. Jetaka, having 
groat faith in his saintly character, presented him with costly treasures. 
Nagarjuna returned to hiji country and erected many chaityas andu temples, 
composed many works on science, medicine, astronomy and alchemy. After 
the death of Saraha Bhadra, the oHice of high priest fell upon Nagarjuna 
which he managed with great ability and indefatigable zeal. He matured 
the Madhyamika philosophy which was only conceived by his illustrious 
teacher Saraha. 

Although he was the head of the now wide-spreading faction, of the 
Mah^yana school, yet he did not fail to exert Ijimself for the well-being 
of the S'ravakas or the follosvtrs of the llinaydna school, by which 
name the SVavakas liencefoHh came to be distinguished. They equally 
enjoyed the bounties of his saintly character. He established discipline 
among his own congregation by expelling eight thousand monks whose 
character, nay purity of morals, was open to suspicion. By these acts 
he became the recognized bead of the whole Buddhist church. About 
this time the germ of a third schism was manifested among his' followers 
which eventually developed itself as the Yogacharya school. '■ 

During the presidency of Nagarjuna, Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya) was 
the head quarter of the S'ravakas or the followers of the llinayana (little 
vehicle) school, but having fallen into decay, Nalendi^ in* wealth and 
splendour eclipsed the seat of Buddha’s hermitage. Once a wild elephant 
was found to damage the sacred Bodhi-druma (tree of wisdom), when Nagdr- 
juna caused two stone pillars to be erected for its support. This expedient 
answered well for several years, when, on the repetition of a similar injury, 
Nagarjuna surrounded the great temple Mahagaudhola or the mansion of 
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fragrance with a stone railing which he furnished with Tajragavaksha or 
the precious niches, and outside of which he erected lOS smaller chapels. 
He also surrounded the groat shrine of S'ridhanyakataka with railings. 

Again* there having occurred an encroachment of the river Nairanjana 
on the east of Vajrasana which threatened the safety ^f the most holy 
spot, Njigarj'una constructed seven huge images of iJuddha hewn from 
1 ‘oeks, and placed them facing the river in order to make the river, out 
of fear, change its devastating course. During this pendod, Manja king of 
Ofisha (Orislia) with one thousand of his subjects ciabraced iluddhisiu. 
In tlje west, ifi the country of Malva in the city of Dhara, king Bhojadeva 
with many hundreds of his subjects embraced JiuddhisA. Those coaversions 
arc attributed to tlie saintly inllueiicc of Nagarjuua who Avtote many 
volumes on the ]\ladhyainika philosophy, sucfi as Miila Jhana, sixth 
assSmblage of Vidya, Dharma dhafcu strotra, Sutra sangraha, <fcc. Ho 
erected many viharas in Pratapesa, Otisha, Bangala, and U»o country 
of Ik.shuvardhana. In the latter part of his life Nagarjuna*visited 
Dakshina (Southern India), where he, did manj’ thing.s for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Southern eojigregaiion (of Buddhists), In the country of 
Dravida Acre lived two Brahmans of the naino,of Madhu and Supra- 
inadhu, the fame of whose opulen^'O had startled oven the kings and 
prim;cs of the day. They held a series of discussions with Nag.irjuna 
on the fou» Vedas jind ilic eighteen seiciices of the Brahmans, in all of 
which the}'’ found themselves iutiriitely inferior to the Buddhist disputants. 
At the (Jud they remarked that they really Avoudt'red how a S'raraaua 
of S'akya Siinha could ])ossess such profound knowledge in the Vedas and 
Shistras, Nagarjuna replied—It was very easy to master the Brahmanieal 
S'ii.stras, but the sacred J^harma was too pi'ofound to be comiu'ehcnded. Ho 
at last succeeded in converting them to Buddhism, Madhu having pro¬ 
pitiated the goddess Sarasvati, acqiiired great kuowlcaige in the sacred 
literature of the Bralnnaiis and Buddhists; Supramadhu by propitiatiilg 
Laksbmi, fflie goddess of wealth, obtained immense wealth with which ho fed 
the Buddhist congregation. The former prep u’l d many copies of Pnijua 
Piiramita. One hundred and fifty monks conducted religious service in 
their chapels. Thus the great teacher Nagarjuna being eminently versed in 
all the classes of scic*nces and the S'aslras, filled .Jaiubudvipa vviifi trophies 
of his pious deeds. ^ His as.siduity in ascetieism, erudition in science, faith 
in Dharma, profundity in Yoga, acutone.ss in disputation, liberality in, 
giving aims, eonstructiog shrines and chaityas, and furnishing of food to 
the congregatfons w'ore all incomparable. Ho is given the appcllatioii of a 
second Buddha; for he consolidated what Buddha had ouly commenced. 

Nagarjuna is said to have been a great friend of king Dc-chye (Sankara) 
of Southern India, Avbom he had converted to Buddhism. Both the friends 
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took vows of meeting a common lot, i. e., to live and die together. Nagar- 
juna being a saint, no messenger of death ever ventured to approach him. 
The friends therefore attained to unusual longevity, during which time the 
king witnessed successively the death of his many wives, ohildren*and grand¬ 
children. In his bid age the king got a son who alone fortunately survived 
him. Once the mother of this prince (named in Tibetan Zon-nu-den-chye, i. c., 

“ the throat-cutting young prince”) pre])ared a handsome robe which she de¬ 
sired him to wear. The prince did not use it, saying, that he would use the 
robe when he bocariie a king. The mother, with a deep sigh, exclaimed— 
“ Son, how vain is that hope ! Thinlcest tlion, iny darling, that the king 
thy father will ever die\ He has obtained immunity from death, which awaits 
all mortal beings but himself” The prince replied,—“ Mother, must 1 not 
rule as a king since I am ‘born as a prince ? Live or die, I shall be a 
king.” Seeing the son’s resolution, the mother revealed to him the secret 
of her husband’s death and said,—“ Go and beg Nagai-juna’s head, and that 
shall (fiiiekcn thy succession to the throne.” The prince accordingly 
wont oJf at once in search of Nagarjuna and found him on the top of 
S'ri])arvata. Ajiproaching the venerable STamana, he asked him to present 
him with his head, iv^agarjuna, knowing what brought him there, con¬ 
sented. 

The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint’s throat, 
but in vain. Nagarjuna, seeing the ignorance of the .prince, shewed him 
the secret which could effect the cutting off of his head, by saying,—“ Prince, 
hundreds of such swords would not sever my head from the body, but go 
.•iiid bring that ku^a grass, wliich alono will effect it.” In one of his 
former births Nagarjuna is said to have killed a worm by cutting its 
throat with a kusa grass. On account of the inevitable cousequences 
of Karma in this life, that very worm wg,s born as the prince who severed 
his head from lift trunk with the kusa grass. At the time of d'tath 
Nagarjuna told the prince that he would rise again in a future timef- and 
his head would again he one with his body. As the prince was carrying off 
the head, it was snatched away by a Yaksha who threw it to a, distance of 
five miles, where tlic saint’s remains turned to stone. It is mentioned in the 
Book of Prophecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to effect its junction. Verily it may 1be said of Nagarjuna 
that when the junction takes place, the city of Gaya wjll be blown up by 
Gayasura or the demon of Gaya. It is said that Nagarjuna will again 
appear in India, and live one hundred years, to teach the sacred Dharma to 
men and gods. 
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XI.—DETACHED NOTIpES OF THE DIFFERENT BUDDHIST 
• SCHOOLS OF TIBET. 

. • 

All the«Buddbist Tantras that were tran.slated into Tibetan under the 

auspices of king Khrisroh-edo itsan and his successors till the advent of 
Pandit Sinpiti into Tibet, were designated _^Sah-.'euago sha-Agyur of 
rNyih mahi-rgyuc? or “ the anciently translated Tantraj.” All the Tantras 
translated by Rinchhen-ssahpo and the generations of translators who 
followed hiiri, were called ySah-shags pbyi-Agyur« or Sar malii rgyud. 
For this reason it will be evident that the difEcrenee of rlj[ih-ma and 
ji^Sarma schools lies in the Tantras only, ,wh0v the Sutras are the same in 
both. 

The Tantras of the ySarma school are clearly analysed in^the AKah- 
Agyur, and the original of the rNihma Tantras compo.sed in Aryavjyta were 
rendered into Tibetan purely and faithfully. They are the following: 
f 1.) Rigs palu-Kliu-Vyug. ') 

(2.) • Tsal-chh(jn-dKrags-kyi-»'gyu<?. 

, (3.) Khyuh-chhen-Zdiug-vahi-rgyu^?. * 

(4<.) rDo-la-yser-sJmu-rg 3 '^al mahi-rgyud. 

’(.5.) ^Mi-nule-rgyal-wtshan-gyi „• 

(G.) rTsemo-Byuh-rgyal-nam-wiKhai-»’gyal po. 

(7..) &De-va-/tphrul-6kod rzogs pa-spyi-Ohluh«. 

(8.) Byah-chhub-Seins tig. 

(9.) iDe-va-rab-7/by'am«. 

(10.) Srog-gi-7«Khorlo- 
(11.) Thig-le-drug-pa rzogs pa-spyi-ychor7. 

,(12) yi<7-&shin-norpu, * • 

j[13.) Kun-7*du« rig-pa. 

(14.) * rJe Atsun dam pa. 

(15.) dKon byeJ rgyalpo. 

(10.) *rMad byun rgyalpo. J 

(If.) 7/Khor-va-ddh-spug#. 

(18.) Bya bral»mer7pai-rgyu<7. 

(19.) Nam-mkIiah-i-/tloh-yafi« kyi rgyud. 

(20.) Padma*Hoh-ysal-gyi-ygyuJ. 

(21.) Padma-«7vah-rygal. 

(22.) YW-Ashin-tog gi-rgyu^7. 

The follow^pg are the Tantras which appertain to the rTsogs pa- 
chhen>po in general. 

(23.) Sem« ny\d bya-rtson-las Adas pa-uam-»^ikhah-chhi-vai-rgyu{7. 
(24.) De-nit^ uams su-Alails x)a-nam mkhah-chhe-phyi-mai. 


These sixteen be- 
y long to the Sems- 
sde or Yoga class. 


These throe belong 
to the TbLeh-sde 
class. 

These three beloiig 
to the Man-hag 
or Upade4a class. 
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(25.) De-uif/ yon5 rzogs 7<bra« len-iiam-w«khah-clihe'pliyimai rgyurf 
yons svi-A’gro-va. 

(2G.) Seim- nu7 /fplio-Agyur-mo^/ ]ja cyihoj.- iiu/ rgyalpoi-j'gyu/^. 

(27.) Scni« fiuZ thig-le-niig-^cbig-stoii-pa-bjiiri-scin# Hug tei rgyuf/. 
(28.) Sems ui(7 ran-byun gi-ye sbcs su-ston-pa yosbe-s* tliig lei rgyud. 
(29.) Sems nif? thaius Ciiat/ kyi-?'tsa var istaii pa-instii-nag phreti 
vai-rgyuf/. 

(30.) Seius iiu7-kuu-kliyali-cliben[)or ftstan pa-san.s* va-»’gyal po-?’gyiu7. 
(31.) Sems n''t/ ran rig-tu-7»sian [)a-yc-hlie.s- dam j)ai rg} m/. 

(32.) Sem^ ili#/ knn-tu i.ssaii poi rol-par aioii pa iiaiu-mkhalii dvyins 
rnam uag-gi-j'gyuc7. 

(33.) ‘ Sems ui^7-kun-gir*niu por-ifton pa-man nag .sijin poi rgyud. 

(3-1.) Stans iii/7 ran-ViJstu zid cbhes pa suin po-^san vai rgyiid. 

(35.) Sems nit/ kun-gi-rt.sa-va nam-mkbah clihe rlsa va chan gi-rgytit/. 
(36.) ..Sems hit/ ^^chig iu /tdiis pa hag yehig t/gohs i)ai rgyud. 

(37.) Stans ji-isliin par-ftshag-pa-isam-^tan ehlieu ])oi-rgyut/. 

(38.) Sems uid rgyun chhags su goms pa isain ytau »'gyuii chliags 
kjd-^'gyut/. 

(39.) Sems hit/ th.oms chat/ du ^suii.9 pa sgo man ^«doi rgyiti/. 

(40.) Sems hit/ t/vah dan sbyar ya chlic-t/vah gi-rgyud. • 

(41.) Sems hit/ t/vah sgra ishig las //das pa nara-7«khah-chhe met? 
pai-7*gynt/. ' 

(42.) Sems hit/ydot/ mai-j^nas su ston pa nam-«/khab-chhi ^sbi hi 

7-gy|^. 

(43.) Sems hia hot/^.sal du ista^pa rinebben //lear vai rgyud. 

(11.) Sems flit/ yontau llmr grub-tu-5slan pa rinebben jtbreh vai- 
rgynd. 

(15.) Sem.s- hit/ kbams ^.snm du ^saWa k!»ams _y.snm sgrol mai T'gyut/. 
(46.) Sems hit/ s])ah /»lah las 7/Sas pa-ston jta has pa-shih ])oi.?*gyt»*/. 
(47.) Sems hit/ //pbo-7/gyur met/ par-ston pa rdorje-ysah vai-rgyu^/. 
(‘18.) Sems hit/ yi-nas saiis rgyas par ston pa-yc-safis »*gyaJ par ston 
pai rgyud. 

Besides these 48 Tantras there are others which claim an indigenous 
growth. They are the following : 

(1.) slvu-^suh-thugs yoii-tan 7/phrin-las kyi-7*gyut/, 

(2.) 7*Dorj,e-plmr-pai-7’gyut/. 
t (3.) ?*Ta-w?grin-gyi-7*gyut/. 

Also— 

^Ser-yid-chan ; j^'yu-yig-chan; duh-yig-chan, «fce. of modern origin, 
make up thirty-five in nnmber. Six volumes of iKah-7/gyur treating of 
Tantras are also claimed bj' the Klhmapas. 

Besides the above-mentioned there are said to be othei’ Tantras which 
being concealed by ancient sages, are not known at present. 
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All these Tantnis arc said to have been delivered by Dharma Kaya, 
Kuntu-ssangpo (Buddha Sainanta bhadra), Yajra Sattva, and Vajradhara, 
&c. , 

The Sihniapas who all belong to the Yogachdrya school of ancient 
India obse];vc Tantrik ceremonies exelusixely. 'rheyJiave nine series of 
Juana, and Speak of thirteen Bhuinis or stages of saintliood, while the 
Gelugpa (or the reformed sect) speak euly of ten Bhumis. 

The K’ihrnapas have various ceremonies for ]>ropitiating their tute¬ 
lary deities who are divided into two classes called S'! ^thc mild) and Phro 
(the wrathful) Yi-dam-kyi-Lha. They have various other kinds of rules 
and* ways ol asecticisni. All the ISiiima Tantras 4)eing based .upon the 
Mau-hag scriptures, by their moans numberless Indian and Tibetan (male 
and female) saints are said to have obtaiped^he lowest class of perfection 
called “ Thun-mon-gi-(7iios grub.” 4 

In ancient India Aeharya Kama V.ijra, Buddha Guhya„ S'ri-siddha, 
Padma-sambhava, Yimala-mitra, Ac., many Pandils, many kings h«aded by 
India Bbuti, and many fairies were the most important jiersonages; and in 
Tibet, king Sroh-itsan sGampo, Kbri sron-ede-itsan, together with his 
25 saintly subjects, 108 yter- 6 ’ton or discov»'rcrs of sacred treasures, Bah 
/diyams pa the jirofessor of ALoh-serijitures, Dharma gri the great trans¬ 
lator, //YYni-Aton-?’Dorje-</pal, .sLe-^uh baUad iiai-rDorjc, i/iGonpo rdorjc 
of Yu-lbc^g, Ka-thog rig-//zin-chhen mo, W)or-l>r;ig-llig //zin, Llia-?ytsun- 
chhenpe, and others. Many sages of the Sanna school also had turned 
Ki hm a •!'el i gi o n ists. 

The {finma sages, who had fully studied the above mentioned Tan- 
tras, had prepared commentaries on them and left their own observations 
in works written h}'- them for the bcnclit of coming generations. It was 
the sage of Orgyan^ who wrote volumes on the ?-Z.)g^ cIiIkmi or Atiyoga 
seat of the Kiinna school. It is nt^ntioned in the •iiistorie.s of religion 
tln^J; that sago, having written his profound inti'rpretation of the Buddlii.st 
Tantras,«in a kind of fairy language, unintelligihle to man, liad concealed 
these books securely under rocks and pillars for the henelit of future genera¬ 
tions of Pfuddhisis, He had also left predietioiKs, respecting the name and 
date (?f birth of the man by whom those book.s were to be discovered. After 
completing all tlnrt was necessary for the continuance of the J^inma 
seliool, be retired^to tbe land of cannibals on tlic soutb-west. Afterwards 
in regular succession, as was predicted by him, a host of ylVu’-^tons appeared 
and greatly contributed to tbe propagation of his school and the swelling 
of the Kiuifm scriptures, which altogether exceed five hundred volumes 
in number. • 


’ Padma Sambhava, 
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For these reasons it is believed that the rest of the JJihma school is 
extrcmelj pure. ]5ut latterly some persons, calling themselves ^Ter-ston 
to gain notoriety and to be called sages, mixc,d many spurious and false 
theories with the ancient ones. Those protended ^Ter-stons net agreeing 
among themselves^ out of envy and enmity to each other, enjoined many 
obscene observances under the garb of religion. They gave OMt that the 
Tiintras proscribed unrestr.ained libcjitini.sm as the easiest and surest mode 
of salvation. Female modesty was no consideration to them at all. For a 
time, by their inlluq»ice, the teachings of the Sutras (Amclo-scriptures) were 
set aside in preference to those diabolical Tantras which were considered to 
be the direct means* of Nirvana. For this reason the monks g.'ive up 
taking the .vows of cclebacy and moral discipline. The laws of Dulva 
were entirely neglected. • Particularly after Lah-darma’s persecution of 
the Buddhists of Tibet, some Tantriks, in the lioat of debauchery and 
drunkennesg, had composed many spurious Tantra.s, putting into writing 
the ravings of their intoxicated brains. Again during the revival of Bud¬ 
dhism, when the Sarma system of schools was about to be diffused in Tibet, 
certain 'J’antriks composed several works in which many strange elements 
were introduced. In them the Thih-rje-chhenpo of the «?.¥iumapas, 
the Brahma Tantras of the Brahmans, the mysticism of the Bonpo were 
mixed together, in consecjuence of which tho.se works no longer resembled 
the ancient works on 1'antrat. From these sprung the cere^monics of 
Khr(>g.v chhof?and Mun khrir/, &c. Those who jmictised fhe magical,sorceries 
founded on them were notorious for their arrogance and wicked impositions. 
When their wickedness wa.s exposed by the great Kefornier, the two 
Zinnia Lamas, named l^esna Liiipa and Shakya-wchhog cDan, jointly 
conspiring against him, gave out to the world that Tsohkhajia was a real 
demon incarnate, whose sworn mission was the working of the downfall 
of Biuldliism in Tibet. • * , 

The same two Lamas also wrote a volume of about 500 leaves about 
the reformations, charging Tsohkhapa with many kinds of bhwphemies. 
They even went so far as to say that the crown which be put on the 
image of Jovo (Lord) S'akya Muni, was rivetted on its head with copper- 
nails, that the flowers that were daily showered on it fell owing "to the 
sorceries, as so many thorns. They predicted that«on account of these 
impious acts, the Buddhist religion was destined to collapse after 500 years 
from that date, and that shortly the sun, moon and^staw would fall a 
hundred (Tibetan) miles below their ordinary paths. To this work they 
gave sanctity by declaring that it was discovered to be a book of ancient 
prophecy., classed under ftiiima Terma scripture. ,Many right-thinking 
and honest !^iiima Lamas question the validity of this work, although 
the uninformed and thq ignorant Kinma followers believe in its pre- 
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dictions and do not hesitate to slander the Gelugpa school. The Gelugpa 
writers successfully refuted all the charges contained in that work and 
exposed the malice of its blaSphemous authors. 

From*that time, on account of the doctrinal differences between the 
iRihma and* Sarma schools, especially between the folmer and the re¬ 
formed school (Gelugpa), disputes and controversies commenced. Most 
of the eminent writers of Tibet are of opinion that the great body of 
^N^ihma scriptures were alloyed with strange and spurious writings, and 
there ai’e very few books wliich have any pretensions to originality or 
antiquity. / mong those which arc said to be very ])ure may bo classed 
the following ; 

(1.) JIvon-wChhog-.'fpyi 7/Dus, 6 vols. 

(2.) ^^^Khah./!Gro «Nyih-thig. * 

(3.) Lho-yTer. 

(1.) Uima «Nih-tliig. 

(5.) X;Ldh-Chhen-s]S'in-thig. 

(6.) j^'Yu-thog sNin-thig. 

(7.) Dyah-yTcr-gyi Cliho/f sUor. 

(8.)* yT(*r-iDag-//Lin pahi-chhos ricor. 

(9.) Nam-chhos kyi-skor. • 

.(10 ) rGyal-va-riNa vahi-r^Mh-vahi-ch|jos Icyi skor. 

(11.) • ?’Ta-7«gi;jn chho/f-skor &c., and many others. 

The study of the above-mentioned books is believed to be very effica¬ 
cious to ascetics, in obtaining sainthood. In profundity of import these books 
arc unrivalled by other religious works of the .same school. Among the best 
and purest of ]Nihma monasteries are (1) sMin-grol yLiu, (2) rDorje- 
brag, (3) Kham-ka-thogj (1) S'hi-ehhen-rfcsogs chhon, &e. and many others 
of loss fame. In these monastc'ricj^ nioral discipline and religious strict¬ 
ness are greatly observed, in consiapionce of which then're.sidcnt monks are 
sai^ to have great pretensions to purity of life. 

The Nyingmas schools have voluminous works called Upaneshas on 
the subtl(jty of rites. 

Jn the Sarma or modern school are included the following sects, 6Kali- 
yDams pa, 5Kah-^6?’Gyin7 pa, Sakya-pa, Karma pa, .loiiau pa, JGelug- 
pa, &c. The principal theories and rules of those sects are : 

(1.) Constant Aneditation about the attainment of Bodhisattva-hood 
(sainthood). * 

(2.) Uninterrupted attention to corapas.sion towards all living beings. 

(3.) lleverence and adoration to the great and precious Holy Being, 
called JKoN-mtlsHOG. 

(4.) The renouncing of worldly enjoyments and business, and residence 
in solitude to limit the sphere of doing and desires. 
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(5.) Tlio external observance and conduct of life to accord with the laws 
of Dili va (Vinaya teachings.) 

(0.) Internally, the full comprehension of'the metaphysical portion of 
the Taniras called hsk^cd rim and rtsogs rim. * 

(7.) The practice*of the meditative science or yoga, holding the theorie.s 
of universal illusivenes.s and voidity (S'unyata). 

(S.) The comjirehcnsion of the essSnee of the Madhyamika philosophy 
hy which tho attainment of sainthood is ensured. 


^ &IvAH-yDAMa TA Seot. • • 

This's^ct was founded by the great Indian Pandit Dipankara S'ri 
Juana (.lova-rje-JPal-edaij Atisa of the Tibetans). There arc records 
of over three thousand Lamas of eminence and learning in the ann.'Js 
of this sect. Among tliem /(!lJroni*Aton-;-gyal-vai-Abyuh-yna Potopa tho 

9 /N. 

philosopl^cr, and APyau-///Nah-vn, &c. were very celebrated. ■ 


hK\n hrQ\^vd x*A Sect. 


Of this sect, tho sages rDojo-AChhan-chhon, Telopa, Naropa* Marpa, 
Mela Dvags po Uni-rjo, &e, wore the sutcessive presidents. Marpa liaving 
obtained a good deal of religious instruction fi’om Atisa, mixed the 6lvh- 
^irGyuJ theories with tliose of tTie ilvaiw/Dams sect. ^ • 

The Davsana of this sect is called Mahii-mudra (Phyag-rgya-cMionpo;. 
This is divided into two classes called Sontri-jMahauintlra and Tantri- 
Mahaiimdra, the latter of whicdi tliey reject. On the whole the signiiica- 
tions of the Mahainudra resemble those of the S'linyat.a theories. 

It.s meditative science is similar to those of the Prasanga Madhyamika 


school of ancient India. _ 

The cliief YedaRi or tutelary do!tie.s of this .sect are the Lord of Guhja 
Samaja-s&Dcmchhog (Sambhara) and ?’Dorje-Phagmo, &c. • 

Its guiding instructions called IMan-iiag were drawn up byTlio sage 
Naropa, for which they are called Naro-chhoif-th'ng. Anciently^this sect 
possessed the greater number of sages, ascetics and scholar-s, many of vvhom 
had obtained sainthood. At one time its monks numbered several 
Iniiidrods of thousands. Tho Lamas of this sect pay more attention now 
to the meditative science, and le.ss to Vyakarana and ot|icr branches of 
sawed literature. Although at one time ilvah-Jrgyuf? pa Lamas were 
cmineuily famous for tlieir knowledge of metaphysics and Darsana, yet 
now-a-days there are not manj'^ who can fairly claim the distinction of 
sages. In* fact they more resemble the shadows of theif predecessors. They 
generally mix witli tlie 5i'imna Lamas iu perverse and forbidden cou- 
duet, such as female compimy, drinking intoxicating liquors, &c. 
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Sakta Sect. 

This sect derives its naiAe'-from the name of the place of its origin. 
It is an offshoot of the liKsAj^dtr^^nd pa sect in a reformed state. 

The tutelary deities, generally invoked by the follo^^ers of this sect, 
are Kye-rdorje (He Vajra), Phyagna rDorje (Vajra PAni) &c. 

That rotatory existence and emancipation from it are inseparable, is 
its chief theory. Leading instructions are taken from the works called 
^Ser-chho9-AChuy'Sum. The Lamas of this sect are tblcrably learned in 
sacre4 Uteratjire. The ancient monks of this sect are said to have 
obtained sainthood by propitiating the fairy Naro-wiihah 5ph3'odHia. The 
monks in general are known to be little strict in the observance Of the laws 
of Dulva. They drink, and mix and live withfwomen. 

A 

Oelugpa School. , 

This is at present the dominant school of the Buddhists in Tihet. It 
was founded by the celebrated reformer Tsonkhapa and obtained great 
diffusion under his chief disciples, one hundred and fifty in number, among 
whom the Uegent Darma Binchhen, the sage Gelegpalssan, Gedundub, &c., 
were most eminent. Tsonkhapa feund that by the eccentricities of the 
Tantrik (S^inma), Buddhism in Tibet had greatly degenerated, so much 
so that it 6uuld hardly claim the name of Buddhism at all. Its divergence 
from the*tenets of Buddha was too wide to enable any student of Buddhism 
to reconcile it with any sort of Buddhism that then prevailed in the north. 
"With great pains ho succeeded in organizing a reformation which struck 
the older schools by the root. His works on the different branches of the 
sacred literature were in accordance with the Kahgyur and Tanyur. 

The Lamas and monks of« his, school were verj^ accomplished in 
tenets, the observance of ceremonies and the science of meditation. Their 
mofbl discipline, behaviour and attention to study were exemplary. They 
were also experts in argumentative philosophy. Under Tsonkhapa's 
direction Uicy made new annotations on the important portions of Kal,igyur 
and Tjanyur and the various works on Tantras. The great monasteries 
of Tibet, Sera dapunj, Guhdan Tashilhumpo, and those of Kham, Arado- 
Mongolia and China, altogethornumbering more than one thousand, adopted 
the reformed creel. Under his disciples and their disciples within a 
'years, more than 10,000monasteries adopted the reformed tenets. The 
largest of thgse monasteries contained 10,000 monks, the smallest respect* 
able ones not less than 800. In these Gelugpa monasteries, the study of 
Tantras, Mantras, ETalachakra, medicine, &c. was greatly encouraged. 
The Gelugpa religious ceremonies were conducted according to the prescrib¬ 
ed directions of the sacred books. Such extraordinary success as attended 
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Tsonkhajia’s reformation was not known, not to speak of Tibet, in the annals 
of Ancient India since the Nirvana of Buddlia. 

The Emperor of China, Princes of Mongo*lia, and other great patrons 
of Buddhism paid tribute to his honour. Tsonkhapa is said to have ap¬ 
pointed under a solemn covenant a great number of gods, derhons, demi¬ 
gods and fairies to defend the sacred religion. In the other sects, when 
an enemy invaded the sacred precincts, the monks generally used to escape 
by flight. Some of these sometimes killed their enemies by propitiating 
demons and evil spirits, and by the practice of sorceries and the black art. 
But such proceedings being contrary to the precepts of ABuddha,* the 
cursed pdrpetrators eventually had to go to hell. 

The followers of the Sakya sect and the Gelugpas were free from 
the guilt of such infernal practices. 
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, Manhodh’s Harihans,—By G. A. Gbierson, C. 

PART I.— Text. 

The following poem is in the Maiiiiili dialect of the Bihdri Language. 

It was written by a poet named Maii’bodh, or Bholan Jha, the four¬ 
teenth and last of his race. He lived at Jarn’sam, close to the well-known 
Village of Pandaiil in the Madhubani subdivision of the Darbhanga 
District. He married a daugliter of one Bhikhari Jha, and died, without 
issue about the year 1195 P. S. (circ. A. D. 1788). This date is borne 
out by the fact that a grandson of this sa*tne Bhikhari Jha died only four 
years ago, a very old man. Beyond the details of the names of his 
ancestors, which are kept by the Maitbil genealogists, 1 have obtained no 
further infbrmatiou concerning him. Ho is said by tradition, to have 
translated the whole of tlic Harivamsa into Maithil verse, and extracts 
from the translation are enrj-ent and extremely popular throughout north-; 
ern MithMa. 1 have never met with a com])lete e^])y of the whole work, 
and I fear the latter portion of j[t is lost beyond recovery. After some 
years’ search I have been able, through the kind assistaiite of Bubii S'li 
Naruyana .Simha of Jogiyara, to obtain iTocurate copies of two MSS., 
which I* shall designate as A and B. A, which I have taken as the 
fouudutfon of my text, is much the more correct of the two, and contains 
the first ten adhydyas. B is not so carefully written, has one or two 
lacuna}, and only contains nine adhydyas, the tenth being missing. A is 
therefore, my only authority for that portion of the text. With the 
exception of the lacunas above-mentioned, the two MSS. agree very closely. 
Any important differences will, howevSr, bo duly noted.* 

.The poem is deserving of special attention, us an example of the 
Maithili of the last century, affording a connecting link between the old 
Maithili of Vidyapati, and the modern Maithili of Harkh’mUb and other 
writers of Itbe present day. It contains some forms which have survived 
from times prior even to Vidyapati, and which hence have especial interest. 

I purpose at ait early' date to publish a translation, with note.s illustra¬ 
ting and explainit^ the many grammatical difliculties which are found in 
it. 1 shall, therefore, not deal with the subject of Manbodh’s Grammar at 
present, and, with regard to the subject matter of the text, it will be 
sufiicient notfr to say that it contains the usual familiar legends of the 
incarnation and life oi Krisbija, from the first promise of Vishi.iu to be¬ 
come incarnate, to the first defeat of Jarasandha. It thus corresponds 
roughly with a little more than the first half ^f the tenth book of the 
Bbdgavata, or with chapters 67 to 93 of the Harivagina. 
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The metre of the jjoem is uniform tliroughout. It is a variety of the 
Cliaupdi Ghhandy containing fifteen instants in each half line, with a break 
after the sixth. The last three instants in each half rhyme with each other, 
and usually take the form of one long syllable, and one short, thus — VJ. 
Sometimes, however they take the form of three short syllables, thus 
\jf \J but in every case the last syllable must be short. U^hally but not 
always, the eleventh and twelfth instants also consist of two short syllables. 

I have used the signs 5?, and for the short vowels e, di, o 

au, peculiar to Eas/cerii Gaudian languages. Their non-initial forms are 
e *** iii, o, and ^ da respectively. These signs have already been usgd by 
mo in my grammar/ of the Bihar dialects now being published by the 
Governraeift of 45engal, and are not new, having (with the exception of 
been \ised by Dr. Hoernle'for similar purposes in his Gaudian Grammar. 

Th 0 use of the sibilants was very uncertain in the copies of the 
poem whi<Sli were available ; n and and again and ^ being freely 
interchangeable without any system. I have therefore in every case taken 
customary pronunciation as the surest guide :—always altering uiicom- 
poundod ¥C to and uneompomuled ^ to ?a. In a few foreign words 
like WK ‘ outcry,’ n htis been a*etained; and, out of dofercnc(f to strong 
prejudice, I have allowed the custoi^ary spelling of the words and 
W«!j to remain, ifliough the present Maithil pronunciation, is certainly 
and fsjT^ respectively. • 

The vowel is never pronounced in Maithili, the sound bbing used 
instead ; in fact, ^ is, us often as not, not only pronounced but written fV;. 
Under these circuiustanees, 1 have adopted the loss pedantic, and more 
rational spelling. 

As regards the quantity of vowels for the purposes of scansion, with 
the exce])tion of they all toll their o^n tale when before a single con¬ 
sonant. '^r may bo cither long or s^ort for metric purposes, but in "the 
termination of the preterite it is always short.’*' There are many 
examples of short <^1 throughout the poem; au example of the Tst class is 
?i^Tsr (i, 10), in Avhich the is short: an example of the second class 
WT (ii, 2). 

Short vowels can become long by position, but this is not an invariable 
rule. They are always short before the compounds *!r (e. y., 

Ill, 8) and *1 (e. y., ti, 3^. Before the nemis of a nasal and 

another class-consonant, they are common,—Example, long in vii 42, 

but short in vii, 53. Examples of vowels short before this kind of nexus 
are very common; and, in order to help the reader, when *the preceding 
syllable *is short I have denoted it by ammodra, and •when it is long by the 
class nasal. Thus in the first syllable will be read long, but in it 
'Will be i-ead short. So, will be read with the first syllable long, but 

• Bo also in Vidyapati. 
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with it short. Of course, it must be understood that this anusiodra 
is merely a compendium scriptureot and that whichever way the word is 
spelt, the pronunciation is tile same. Vowels before a nexus of the semi¬ 
vowel v: and a consonant may also bo sl^ort,—example, (i, 2-4). , 

Before* other conjuncts the vowel is generally long, but I have noted 
the words (i, 35), fsiffe (v, 51), (vt, 25), and (vir, 26) as 

exceptions, and there are not impossibly others which have escaped my 
notice. 

Anunasika never affects either metro or rhyme. For an example of 
the hitter, sc»Tiir, 41. 

The first syllable in tho word is always long. As alroddy men¬ 
tioned it should be spelt ^ 

The word ‘ any,’ is frequently written 

The verbal termination of the third person fNf, is frequently written 
as a separate word ; e. y., (ii, 53) dehhala anhi\ov 

dehhalanlii (deJehalanld). This termination can also bo used with tho 1st 
or 2nd person; e. q., (vitr, 45). 

With the aid of tho above rem.arks I hope that no difficulty will bo 
found in reading and scanning the poem. *' 

sriir^* I it \ i 

^ifl? iitf 7 ^ 1 sTifjT irfTsi:? ii 

-^cT fiT^iTTf I n 

I art ^ ii 

*S ^ TTif XT5T 1 n i ii 

wc I II 

ems Rra ir fiw i ^ ^ ii^ ll 

I Ritci^ ^ il 

RTS? ^ R^:Rar wsr I RT^t RIT^ II 

w I R3 ii n 

5RTRR ihs I Rrf^iTT^ITRRr I 

pRf Ri-^Rf RTT^ I RTf^f RlRRl^ RITR II 

WC ^R^ RR RRI^RdfR | RRtlCfR iWI^RPR || 

Rrnif^ Rnr? Rfl; i RfR rr rjtr cttrr if5c n 

* B. RRtt I t B. ^tfR 1 t onaits this line i 
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fT»nc: 5W i m ^Eif^ tjftsm ijx:« « 

»TTC 1 fStrfc airpi^ jir?:sip % nn: ii 

5iT^ ^?f3T mf% I sn^ n 

3Rt ^«iS5iT I tn:f% ^ u 

S^5I I ^3TcT^ WT?; 11 II 

w’Ei’l; sr^if I cif*^ 5f3n7 ^iT %5r n 

N# 

t I ^’TT?;f%cT iq^ ^ITOWT«I H » 

^ xjf^§‘'3Pi^ sfl: ^ I ci^€t It 

Wci'r^ I wt^%5rll n 

I 55rt^^ iiRy.li 

^ i; «cT I ciqgsT ^jqRT^ tI^t h , 

^nr snr I ^rnfir tnf«T ii 

sir? mC gqCcT TTcTTSI I ^EITSI’? ilTST STSI 1| 

ifc I m t=? vxfk^^i N 

mm I ^ II H 

iTTO ^K(m ^m r '?f5f? ^iicrK ^ 

mm *13^ m mx^f^ i st’? ii wsirr ij^ ci’??! ?iiT^? ii 

ST€i>nfH «=RfR Sfilfl %? I cit?"' II 

^f% I srnrcT sn:^ ^ li 

«Ri[ crti“ %cT I %f q3^?T mur^ ii ^y, n 

cjtf? ^TJT¥ I t WR«r Rm n 

arft^ SI5 I % sr«i?Tsr ^itrct %f? r 

^ ^ i: crti: i issi §?Tr mf^r u 

mx ?i5i^u qwt I ’w^ ^?w r ^<. r 

^ SUTR: I ‘ . 

RiJTsrr^isT ^ I ^H3T3fT*rai wsciff fir^iT?; a \ ll 

?\SP5 ^XXTTX. 1 ^T SH?R R 

* B. omits \ t • B. ^T»rtW I t B- ^Wftr I § B, # I 

I B. I IT B, tf I ** B. wftr I ft B. i|? I 
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ift^ ^ I % W fWftr ^ \m II 

^ % ^IT3?T % -ytT TO ci>^ fro wim n 

TO I % II i II 

I TO § ZVS I fm JTTC II 

^ci TO Ff I «frarin: ci?s n 

TO sitfi: TOf^ I fsnr? to II 

^BITOT fro ^ TO!!^ ^XX^ I % TO % aTT^T || 

^r503i sfTO^ I wxf^ H ® II 

TO fTOT^ I TOTi^R % mK \ ‘ 

TO 5qr 1 t TO f^IW 1) 

• I ^TTO ^TTO il 

^iTcm jrw TO w wtr i % ir 

5rt3T TO I TO^ ^cT^ KTOTC II II 

*tTTO TO! srrfiT I iTfT Sl^ TO»?^ ^ilT^ II 

'trTO*3T^ TO I TO ^ITTOT TO II 

TO TO?W TO sftR I -TO TO ^*T ^fk^ xg^fc II 
TO ^ 1 ??T«3T5l- ^TpC II 

^ajx 5i-q TOT^gr i mro tow ^ "tiw ii s^® ii 
ifc TO*T JR*?! ^w 1 cngw wto3C to! ww ii 

- TOW »R^ gww fro I l|^ TO TOW Wifqur II 

^ wf^WI irtfwwi TO I llT m^lfl TO II 

TO5I JT^ifw TO wftro wrf^ I w^nrfw fw tot TOrrf?; ii 

• ^rror ^ w^^ror «rrf^ i aftfw w ^ $wTif*T5TgTf^ ii n 

•ci^g^TOXg TOST 3I5f WTf% I ^ WTOT II 

sT^wfer ^jifw sitJr Jijf^ I wiro ww toW^ II 
i: TOH TO fiwT ^fw I % wf^ Wf? irfw || 

^ TO3^ WTTO Wfw I WilWf TOW % ^fw || 
f^si TOf %w TOoft I wfV TOwf% TOt wrfl: i vb 

TO TO ^ I WTWW TOIF TO R 

TO TO *ITOR HTTO WT5f I ?TO TOTTO wf# ^fijF H 

* B. TOW TO I t B. TOWf^ I . t B. ^ I 
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% srrsnr «r? i fla: ti 

^ ^ I 3RT sr^ II 

fsTSf I ?n55I «R11 tl I 

t *5^ I fwmciT it ^ 

3R?W % ?cT* I fwm clt^ II * 

^sjaii ^ Tl’^ 1^ % Tjfc d 

^flT ^f^fiT ^ I f: ^ TO ^ 5i^ II 


5H55T sf^flflr €t I wft Tr ^ccR ^ li b® u 

^ 5T ^T^t I ^ 0 

■ycT STTcT 5|?T f^iiTC I TO? ^ ITT^ II 

f^!?[i: TO I '9ft '9^ f «i§ II 

-* 

15 ft TOS9i ^Ti ^ifjT I 7^9 9^ JT^T f^^Ti ^fTfjT II 

9af 9 ^ TOi^t i 9i ariT 919 11 Bill 

9X9 wr iTOT^^ I 9f9cif^ sn? 99 II 

9T'9 9n^ TO cRI’fqi J9T It 9199 TOT 9^ TO 9rf ilWII 


?9[ 9ITOT? I ^f9 ?:9t^ 9ft f99? ^91? n 

TO ^'irft ^9^ snft I 999T 9X99 g^H^ft 9XT^ || 

^r; TO ^ 9^ 99f9 9T? I 9^if9 fro ^9 TOf^ ft^n? II 1« It 
9ft «ft ^ fir29 ^ 9^ 1 •%Tf99 9f99 TO9 TO TOfe II • 
9in;9 91^ 9^9 99X:T? | %Z^l 99 TO Xg^ 9X99T? ll • 

TO» 9X9^^®9 % 191 snTO I cnTO 99 sift ^19 II 
Hf? 9ft TO TO191 I t 9ft f^? 919l9ll*ll 


TO ft9 H 99 fxrft^r ^rirnr I TO>9f9 95 aift xsnte^ tnr i iu. m 
^"^ ft TO^9f59 9ITgif9 wf9 I 9TTO 993& 9f9 Sf9 II 
?99 99T 99 9f|-99T f9991 TO TO %9f9 TOTOlT fTO9 II 

» m _ 

* B. ^TI t B. 9 9r:t 99 • t B. 9f< 9 ITO I § B. 99 1 1 
B. omits this line | % B. 99f9 999 TO I 
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f ^ ^I «iwnc ^ II 

« ix^ TO I mz TO %Z^* II 

NJ • Nl 

^ ^f«T sTf 3i«i I ^ srff ^ 3f5Tf ^ST^^Nii<*ir 

f^r^iT.«iiT5 TO 1 fro ^zv^xtm ii 

^ITJl ?nk TOJTcT 1 t II 

> >• 1^ . 

?iirfra ’fft: ^«ito i 5^ K^u 

icf% II *< H 

« 

^ ?![ntitTS>2ipr: r 

iRcft TO3T 3l^ I 155 TO^r^ jft^JTK 11 \ It 

* % 3TJI iff^ 3nf^ 1 ^ ift: %f ^ II 

^vc ^17?: I siBtflfcr ?iTf^ 1 

^ ift ^rru ^ 5iTfEi 1 § to ^ ll . 

I 5!^>flfw 4t TOm 111 11 

§ ift ^tfji "fT^ irr iftir 1 $ ift: uror? citof 11 

frosF’? cixf^ 1 ^t ^ snrf^ l 

f «Rf% tot:? i ^«t fx^ srr^ Sf tott» ii 

irf^ I v{fx im TOft: 11 

fw^TO sn:? 1 to:? x^-^ %x ’^i^:? 111 ,® 11 

5ITOIT TO^T ilT^ I ^ ’f II 

TR^ TO g7;Tf^ I TOTcT 3ITO XX’mfx II 
, TO^ X(XX ^ r ^fsr JTT^f IIT[^TO TO II 

,«Rt TO fTOTf^ «r HT^ I 'i1t:cT ?V|-?; TO-f W It 

t% TOfT 5i>cr?^ I TOtflfcr ^T fw^ 'xm = 57 : 1 ^ n^^ii 
^ TO TOtfi: I srfi ffe iift: n 

, TO% Sf^h-flf^ TJS’Sff^ TTTp; I TO?"' 5«i 7715^ 11 

># 

iTT^ ^ ffc* f^^:? ^3TT^>f% I TOJT TT^f^ TO^lfcT TOT^Eltf^ H 
^TO I Sf?5r TOftr TOTT^C TO iTf% n 

^ilTTO q^TTO TO I TO3l ^ f^f^T ?1TO ^11 U « 

^ « 

^ - ..— —' ■ " ■ ' ■ -■ .- - ■ ■■ 

* B. We^ I t B. I % B. omits* this line \ 

§' B ^ 11 B. omits ov: 18—20, and substitutes 

I ?T4t% II 
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w TRih-ii w Ji^iPT I wim 3rtf^5^ v^»r ii it 

^ I 

5 WR ^rf^ I ^'^Tk sr^T^ mf^ ii \ ir 

iftf^ % ^xTTcf I TO I) 

fsrftr I utorsr n 

fflf% 1 tncf^* II 

w iT^i I H M. ir 

3W firft ^ I «rt % cTT?fif% to? II 

• ^ 

^fji^.f^5r TO mT^ I sffiT ^?T T^^Jl Ji^ ^flr n 
iTJT^ %t I 5jf^ ^f^T ff’ST II 

^ITcT WTO TO I Wi® ^ ^§5T II 

ilT’Wfsr JIIW^TSI jft?! I §cirf^f^ % ^K^■^ wt?f tt II 

< 

5«fi 'sfc iwrer?: ^ i ^ ^iirw ^ ii 

wTww I fro ’w?:wTf% ^ft^; ii 

^?:iTfwt w?;wRT fro €w wrif^ i crfroi W5?[ ^> 1 ?^ ’w?;wTf? il 
“fTO?; ^ TO 1 ^ fw=^w TO II 

TO ^TJlf^ WlWciKfwr 1 TO TO TOf^ i|$ TOf% M^L II 
^iI5f Wit IflWH I WTO TO WTO N 

wrt wfi iRTW5 WiT^Wi %S^ I TOTOi TITO W Wif^ WITO B . 


5Wi WjWTO to TIT^ I WI^WT TOWf^ 3IWT WTOT^ II 
TW wfe fro:? fw’WTT: i wif% wii^ tRfw towt^ » 

stTOt ^ § wrrt^ i wt fro w mfw.ii w® ii 

^?:wi fww citor: wrft Jwi i fw^ffwi wnfjr f^Tgi ^ iwr h 

wiTwi wif^wi TO tor: ^in}J I wfror wf¥ TO wfro ^ II 

TOTO TO’Wfc TOWi^’ITtw: I « 

B. has TOfw I t B. i wtfw \ 
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W5nf< wsfm ^ i wQ i 

IRZJT iainwi ^TTJWT SfJ^ I if?; ^ ^ p p 

ITCWCT ^ ^ I ilfCTO H 

^ TTTcT I ^3T^CT ^«»r R 

5r^T ^iTWi I *ff¥ ^mr p 

3Wi ^ qr^tsT I ^nq ^ITST qw ststT^tN R 

% TOT wJN I q IIVR jftlTfi: R II 

iT55? 5i%rRfi TT?T I jrT»i i 

^ TO qi’^ TjTP I qrr q ftr sr^^^ifc? p 

iwisqr qsq ciiof ^ cTT^i I fq^ fdf?r qrqc p 

‘jfhm qr^ to TO^Tf*T i ^ flfwr tow sn^ p 
5TO fiTO Igftr TOfJT qr^ I fTO^> q ^ ^ TO 11 I 

fro fq^ qifq? fro xjf^ i ^ fro qsr pqr «tfi p 

. % TO sniF i fm fro ^ito qm ^ wjp n 

TO 3 ? qftqsi 5 !^ ^ STTP I 5 tT TO TO q^ 35 TP P 

^ TO fqs^ qiTOsi ql¥ i qf% to qi^iir qiw p 

TOq^-qdf jqfq qpfq^TO I ffi§’qft^rlff5gf^i:¥ift;qpt3>q^ 
5Rftin TOq ^mqftfq to i qr^ qro wq ^ 5qi i 
qT»q TO TO qtro qqif^ i uro fqqai to to m^tfw R 
qnro m to qiq^ i § qsfq cwf ^ ql^ w*? i 
TO qfrof^ qifq to ?np i § ^ qq: qro to qr? p 

,qt^ TOtro TO qsq ^fTO*| qf^ TO TO fqq |R^f^ P BMl R 

qr^r TOq ^ ^to i qsfq qtq qsq ^ifro ’qqq r 
%T f8aTOq ?ifTO qf^ qqi i sitot TOqrfq to r 

qrfqfq w^sf qrr?: « qrlq i ^rfq qrq froi TOfq qr^ p 
TOqiqq qqqf qjf^ qrv i fqq to^* to qir qq^ro p 
TO q^T vrs qffq qq qrq I to TOq to tstoI^ tot R l® r 
^ ^fq ^ to to TOqm i qnru qirqqr qn^ qrq r 

ifTO ifro ’itqfq qSr I TO qiq^TO TO qfX^TTI R 

TOqrqq'qfi to to tpIto i to fro wro’qif^ % qjftqi r 
qqro ^ TO iRfif 3Tq qifroi I qrfTO q qirrar qTO ^ q»fq[qi R 
^jTc TOq TOq^ iro I fqroq to q’g tow r r 
TO 5ff TO q Thro ^ww I ^qr qrfro qW irro qii^ i 
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^ ?T<T 1 ® 

^Erf^ ’etwit; ir^ i ^ ^ w ii 

5t5^ 3f%T?TfcT ^ I ^ ^Tft 8 

^ ^’f'T I ^ ^ ^ 3ir^?f II ^‘® II 

^3? f^re I tf3!sfii STTOJI 

M’^T 1- 3ft?T "fW II 8 

tr^ ?^sT^^r?^5Rf^l\^ ii » « 

r 

^TSi q^surra: I 

t^3f 'fft: "'Tt:? I 3Er3T irsi ctc ^ ^ tt \ 

*5TT5:3ii I II* 

I 'ciT?: ^ li 

% ^f3§ ^TJl^ I JTT^ II 

i ^3; ci3c ^ n h. il 

w viT. 1 i|3f^ «cit:?^ II 

^31 W:? ^TcT I ^^ 3 ; ^T ^M<5li><sl ^15 II 

^3i5it *ift: I 33TC^ ^ CIT3: n 

3§^ ^ TO I B 

5131 ^ I § TO II \ ® II 

Cl353f fflf^ 3915^ CIK I 3B1 t^ WGC B 


f^3T 5R ;R^ 3^ 1 irT37 <l9l^ it 

^jft 3^fcr ’SEftf^ I % f^ET EI9R 3iT3C % n 

^fiT KK^m V3W13Brn9^ i w^ %f ^ % ^f% i^jpsr h 
^ f3»r ^r? ^raiT ii^r I sjtg^ cf^^r jffs ii ii 
3l>^Tft: ^JIT]J I TO TO Ji>f^ H 

^ ^HFT 1 aRcTX 3^ 5n]5 ^3[?5 B 

^ ^ P’w*! 9it 'i^?T 1 ^ psR IS ^snwf^ n 

En§ii 9wr I p3Rfw xT3:9r«ft‘ it 


• B, v(fk: \ 
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% ffe jfiTW I ^ ^ II M 

WIt I ir^ ^stt f^ ii 

c!^ WTp I 11 

<^w I ^T3T^ ^ II 

trsiif ?fii fk^ I % ^^ II 

sijrti anf^.^ «iii: i wrf^ ?rr faifw li II 

^fqtT TP[^ qi?: ^ciqTcT | *R^ ^T<T II • 

’rN w? qi=f^ I % ^f«T t^i.^ ^}5it Ii 

•STT^TT sjftsr i qsi^ ^ip jftq^«T n 

pqr ^cTTi: ci^sr i q^<T %t ii|[ tswii 

sfcT ^TH TO I Htsnr § 11 li 

^ 5^ I siBii ?w ^iifiT 5i^ ii 

SR^if ^irftT ITW I gfs 31^ ’^Tffil ^’ffc 31^ II 
3rr53§ snflrqr %Tilt 3!:cr i wm vf?f ^ ??ni 

^ qsfrp I w m qrq»s!f^ 3ft^^ Slip n 
mm I 3fl-q ^q S W^E I) 11 

irorciqi «n3T i mm it 

^«r %Tflr I 35rqfT ciqii: ^ it 

^Tn ^ffT ^ir Sfi: i tot ii 

qtcf TORT TO?T ftg qrflf i. q?:^ qrm <rl 3:^ qfi mfz it 
•3ftqt 3ftq 3Tf^f^ ^ 3rTp I sTT^qi TO* ii ««it 

!tT^3; 5T^3:qj mm i zwf^ 13ite \\ 

«qo q!f% qi^ ^ir qjR i m ^fi qxq« 

sifqqf^ TO %cr ^ 3rrc I % TOfS arc ii 

ftiTO qq %[2r,;Hqr 3?Tf^ 1 qifq -^x ’qqft w^z it 
qnn rnifk m qii:?f% i $ wm ^Tf% ii si it 

3Trsn§ TO I qpTO 3rl-qiq ^qifc it 

'* S%1 

firfbR 5n§q ^ft 3*^ i 3hf^ mm to i 

qiRcT TOcT qTO ^ 3nfq I ^ TO TO TO qTO^’ 8 


* B. qq i 
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t I OTTO WTO i 

fiml ttm ^ anjf i ^ ^ ^ n l*« 

ftifiR: I ^ ^ # 

crrJT ^?rinOT to i tos ttwc ^rfi to b. 

^iTOT 31 ^ 1 ^ w to^: b 

§ 'fft fiift TOft TO I f^ir to l 

TO xn:^€T I TOPC;? 0 n B 

iTciifT C13ETO TO I 3RT ^ ^3TO TO B 

pf^ '^fjc TO I UTO TO3T if3§ II 

f^TO Pi«R3: I TO ilftf 5^ JI^TO B 

TOTO! ^si» ^rff I TOT TO 555 B' 

^ ^if u?i TO I w TO^ cifi: pi :to !!,<• i 
cifii^ Hrar ^ TO I w ^fip to to ii I 

icf^ iR5ftTOf^% TWft HITOT il'^^SUira: B1B 

f 

^^SurRTJ I 

fnr^ TOH3: annnr tif^ i ?f35 ifft iiTOf Bfiif^T B \ B 
TT^ '«ir^ I P^ ^ ^ TOT^T ^3cf% jj 

fl|STO^ WIC TO W ^TfT I TO B 

5 i[ fw TO I UTO fro prot^ «nft n 

i pfl: TO^ 31TO \ f^ftr ^ f^ TO B 11 

TO TO ^ 1 ^ ^ wnr B ^ 

ilT^ Sfcl TO?: ?ITO1TO I «l^ TO inp TO fwclf% B 
5 TO^iW 5§?:%T fro^l TOTOTOTOPO^TO^B 
^ftro 3TTO ^ ^t^TS ^ ^ I WSI TOI ^ TO ^ifpr B 

fw ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I ^ ^ f ^nfl? I TO?Tf^ liTJII fw ^ ^f55 B 
^ lift TO TOW TOTP I 31TTO TOTP B 

^irrt^ fro? TOT I % § ?TTf?: hw b 

gro TO TO^Tt I TOTCP TOl?T WK B 
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»ITC^ ^ ^ I ITC fl^f% ti II 

jfv ^tjTiT mp I n 

5 irf^flTPC 3?^ wiiflr I W5?w W5r wff wtf«T II 
sfiTiT ^ ^ I *in^ 3n>5i^5r w« 

?EIW ?R 531115 I f^il^ f^ TO?S[ 3115 H 

3Wi 1 W3: ^tPcT ll^»|| 

«R3l f^qfer ^ I ^ ^ * 

WT^ ^rn& ^j^nn: cftf^ W3f i %f% is n 

># 

»it3: 3^TiTf^ I cT^ irrfc ytw h 

^ ^IT^ I 5Jvg<l>3I II 

• 3=iTC3r S 5»T «RTfw ^Tsr I t: ^ g si«. g 

«i 3 |i^J]<ii I ^rrf^ ^"n fwK^T^ ®i*ig 

fw STT^ ^rff I ^ iTift ®i5^ iNr ft 

anil iiW% \ ^3^ w^r sr«T ^ l 

331 ^ 313 r^$ 5 ^ I wnc^ ci 3 ? 3 T g 

^igiicr 3T5 Ht3r3r ?j5r i m.^ ^ifwira wm g g 
■■fRsr jET^i: OT Mf<mf3 i uFif^ ’nr^ ^ 3|ff3 g 
«iw?r «rTOT srnr i ww% g 

I fsrsr g-sr 3Tf¥ li 

JIT’Sr 1 WtT 3I3T?T ?Icl?liT^ II 

^ 513: ^fw 415? I 3 R 3 r ^ 3 t ^ 3 ;^^ g 

insi^ 335 ^ 5ft3S3§ 3R3:cT I TO ^ "m 333:3 g 

># W 0 • 

* ite 3053 iRnp I ii 3;33 ^arot g 

*3Rf^ ^ fIrcT 39T]J I 3^3R sn^ g 

TO 3>for UTOTR I € ftE3 % H 

33^ TOT ir ^fli: WcT OT I W II 8® I 

^ 3tfH 3 :ti^ I ^fk i^rf^ to g 

3FTO 3iiTS! «ir3:3rf 3 wtt i 33 % %3 ^r3 11 

3R 34f3rTO: ^ 3 ^ I ^3:to ^ to 11 

TOi ^33 TO TO iilr: 33T3r I 33 3:tot to 3i1-3: TO3CTJr g 

• Nl 

TO 533TO Slf3y TO 33:3 I 3»T3r 3f33T 3|f^ TO^I 33:3.11 81 g 
38T3I qstft 3rf33R 31333:3 I 3f33!T TO 3i3:3 It 

3f3 a|f3 TOW TO TO 333:3 | 31333 3rf TO 3if^5ft 3i33r g 
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G. A. Grierson— Manhodh's Rarihant. 


[No. 2, 


rif«r JR % I <Tpr m ’em TOT n 

w*r TisliTu ^?§vS4h I ?rf f%cT WTTif w?:?3 ii ee h 

I 

l[f?I WI^T^lt II i ». 

f 

^ ?ITI^TS«rra: I 

jrai ftst Sifg H isi I T5’PI t'Israel S'? in,« 

»fi3 HT5 ^ ^ I WIZ 11 

^ ^ W. 

ii^sir ^ I ^55rar irm zk »^3r ii 

sum ^ vms( ’?n I ir? ST ^ ^ h 

sTci ^ irm ^rt Ff wri i ^Tf% ’^t^isititct ii *l ii 

^ I ^ TO II 

^ ^ I ;35fi; efi^ g5T ^IST ^fcT || 

f^si^pc tfe sifiT KT® I ^ ii 

i f^ft yfK Sift il^TP^ I ^-m Tlf^TiT iffl 11 

srtHTf^ TTTSfi ^T. qiifs 1 ^ gs: 3i^ ^\Tz || || 

^sfsr -?m ^ i m ^5: % sr^isr ii 

5iT 3 jf^ I ciUST 31^ II 

fqfs sim I 5TrJi5i fsrsf:? m^iTc: n 

^ to: I *Tff ^ ^itf^ « 

TO I sirrsi ^ ii \i n 

?iTt% 5^ 5|f 1 * ^ ^ TO^ II 

t: srm »Tf«T fei^ sr^ i ii 

* • 

sr^f% sif% I itTf’si f sipcT IT' 

^ m ^13^ 515^ ^sirc I TO^ m:w n>siTi: ii < 

tTTf% ^ I srf^ ^ JTST TOT '555[ ll R* || 

3isi3t mff TOwr %Tf«T I i?t?R: w^sr 3T3 t Mct n 
^ SIW ’^TTOfsTcT I '^ifcl’at f’5*1 ^ 3TT?1^ P 

JT?T??fi iTife I fr*^3T srf^JT irf^JT 3 r; ^TfT§ tt 
*13ilTf%cT ^ TO I ^ 3if3 ^1S3T fTTO || 

TO V^y wusptft ^ 1 pi5ii $rr: 3i3T?:i *if^ b B 
TOT TO m snf *lif^ I TOT3T iR ^clflE II 


B. I 
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^ iff I w sliiny ii 

vTk I 'Iftf vmi^ N * 

^ cifsi I ^5r ww li 

Tc^w I ?ii§5r wn fm h n 

mwR inf^ i I: 3 tct aRTt% ii 

I § ^ $cT II 

aftf^ 3TJT5r I $ sm:? fr^ ll 

rim 5iff i ^TJrf% rm f»if% ii 

Hf,^ W^m 1 Wi ^3? I! II 

• cit% 'wIt ifi ^ Tft: ^ I ^zU: f^ H 

«iff wa i sfpn H 

G\ 

im ^5Tir I ^ n • , 

Cl1‘=ff< S jtTi3^ I ^ f%f^ f?!?:’? 5S^ ^l«T ^lf3 H 

*^T ^rf^ ^?W?T ^1 ^T ^ ^3l^iTf%liT ^ ^«r II 8 o II 

^nFif^ I n 

*^T 1%^ Tift »r5f ^ I ci^rnc* II 

W ^3FIT 3Tfc I Z mX Wlf^ II 

T?T Vfft W I IT^T II 

^T ^ ^ rj^K f%3f ?IT5r I JT^iT JIT^ SIFT V m U 

^ v(fk ?:t 1% ii^ I $ct sttct ii 

. 5fTi:^T TO jqr^ I ^ f?i?T TO n 

•®r=^ ri^ ciT^ I ^ ^fi 11 

^ wm I 5lf| f%15 WifK II 

"W • 

w m ^[[^w ^ft I '^TO^R ^fr B i®ii 

strt^ ^r?T v^fk ^tfz I ^rfzsr €t 4tf3 n 

€ JTT?:^ ^fc iqf% zif^ i ito «rT Ji^rf ^ ii 
JFR JiTfs I ^ wp ^iffj|.l 

TO Jil'OT 5 it^ to ii^ I f%k 31^ ^Ti:«R ii 

*ra^ wt 3rw^ irf^f i mzfk Ski b .«l^ b 

TO 3R3r 1JW5T 3 i4t ii«i I ^ »ifii w ii 

?i3§5r TO3y 5R5r T ?r^ i «!f: St TOk ircTOfif tsto i 

* B. WK^ I 
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G. A. Grierson— Maniodh^g Marihang. 


[No 2, 

STOT ?^5f7r I ^fiscT fwciR^ ir^fH i 
^ w I ^T. R 

^ wnr » ^ m ^ H <• H 

rf?r Tsfofil iuiw: r; 

m^ g f T ffT^ siBF I ?3cif?: ^ qflr i r 

51^ I ^ R * 

m ?R^f^ «R?5r I ^ ^ B 

31^313? irfK VrrJT i ^srai; ^T^srfV ^ aw h 

TO^r ^smf^ ^ I 5 3r?3T^ r «i i 

s# 

TOT 'iifricr sigsTT W5P tth: i ^ ^ trerr^'R 
JOJ I ^ ^ R 

^TifecT 'i^r? ^ aro I Sif^ ^ f^f ^ sn? r 

^Biri ^iri fq^sirc i 3^5 t ^ ac^sirc r 

t ^ ^3331 I ^ 5 3ratpj* II t,® R 

i; inso wTaf spfiT I TTrc^i ?itf% Sif^y^s ^ r 
§Tf3r^ 3Rac?T TO I to r ' 

finiT: tort: ijfc WIe i tot wt^ 4t r 
iiif^^ ffii JiTiT ira ’f^3i I % ^3n5?r pot nfer tort r 

3RT fi^TTHT I TO3Tf^ J\Tm 3TTC3T Ttlfc-R R 

^rtcTl? TO TO wr31^ TO I ^ST iTf^l^BTT^ ^9T*^ TOT R 

^iraR ?TTf^ ^ VT^:^ I f^ f^f% «p wfk TO^a?! R 

^ TO ^ TTft^ «lf^ ^153^ I TOifH ^itro 3Rngi r 


TTT^T TO ^ TO I TO 5T^TO TO r 
^ TO%TO ^wstt ^C I 'f^ ^ Tl^-TTlf^ R >t® R 


* B. v^fufir «*fT TO ^Tp I 
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1882.] 

mfbr wn: irr i sfim toRHi ^ ii 

^ W3 wp I I 

TO vn? ^R’lE^Tp^ '^ar I 5l'^ « 

MR M^ Pfi^ «r IIK I '^TRiT t gj II 

TM ^ ’5iwff I "i if srw ^jiTf^ II RyLii 

t gfM? OT? Swr $ ^ I fgsn ^ ^srif n 


^ i^Wf^ I W TOI^ C!f^ ii 

I «nR fro^ ii 

* t fRR I iRiTtR TOT^ |l 

g^’sifR ^ w^KXJt I M ^ TOjf srro 3»nr ii ^o n 
gf^cif^ gh^4i ^ wp sin? I ■ ^si’sit vg^ to gr2T]j n 

^ $ST ^ I t II 

?ITO M5R qf^^si I M 5lf¥ ijiisr II 

TOTO iifl froro ^ MG? I W5I TO € srn? h 

TOi^*?R ^rs?^Rr gMR i ijgi? mi? 

SrigR m TO ^3Ri iri^c i mm toto ^rit?: q 

nft iTTOTfir MT? 5 TO I iNt wsr*r iifliM tomr ii 
M iTO? TO5 TOTfroi I ii^ gg ii 

^ ' 

ift ^JTTOM TO I 'MTTO MTO TOT? II 

TO TOR to" MR I f^8T TO MM nfMqTM i| s o || 

TOR M^?: MM irfkmf^ I mrN Mim to to wife u 
i: ^ M®§> TO MgMIlW ! I TOR TO MMM ^IPM ff 

TOMM MW TOR TO TOMter I fsRTO MT5 PMT qTMt?! i| 
TO MTOI ^gfi lgrrM TOTMtM | Mlf^ MR f^lfCcITR TOITM^M || 
TOMfRfSTOfTOMMlfMI MTOMfR fWM^ TOfM II 8VL II 
TO^IM TO*I ^TOf MTOTO I MR? Mf¥ MTO M MTO n ’ 

■* B. MTO I t B. TOTO I t B. TOiitai.1 § B. UTM 
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Q. A. Grierson— Manbodh*B Marihant. 


[No. 2, 


m( WR annc i w? ^ ism mvc r 
iT^wra f»^T iPf ^ I ^ ^» 

( 

^ smtnnar^j i 

vdfk. $T5R ^:s» w’w ^R9TTp I ^T m ^cig^ wrc n \ r 

TTTO Rif^ I f^w^ ^ ii 

irf^-5lT?5 37(131$ W I fSW? ^TS’RTCRi II 

^ 3m ilft 3nr Rifor^ i55(^ i f ^ R 

7?5^f^ ^rfjT ti^TTO 1 muq ?sra3 h 4. ii 

^ ^ 1 ^ ^T5!«I 3Tf«lRiT TO ^ H 

^rnri 5 i cm^ ll 

^qsT ;Rm ii«R ^xm zue i fiw jitc n 

TO TO I TOm TOs ii 

srnm Tmr to llm \ ^njNr v\ to ita ii \* b 
•RTO 5gg(3 TOTOmf^ i to to R 

'irf^ I 3^RJ TOD II . 

3lf^ TO ^ TOTTO w I ^ TO wrom H 

g(TO5 TOT iRRr I 5 ^1% TO TOW TO HTTO R 

wftTC TOT Wing^l WTW I WT5 WTO Wft: WTO^ WTW R R 
«!prfc 5 ii 3»^ TOcmfw i spr w:fw ^ wf? toIw h * 
ilJR f«l^ TO TOTW I TO TO WTO TOW TOTW R 

TOW wS TO I TO ^WT W TOT TO wtw H 
gTO^ TO TOfW 5Hw 3Tflp I WPW wftW WWTO WW wrfc R 
TO ^ Wf5§ W^ITO TOW I WTO WTO Wfw fwg TO »*^* » 

wwwf wi[ ar^ WTOW i wwifw to? wto %w r 
^ wm ^T? WT? m wrft 1 wwwfw ®W0 WW TOWlft R 
WTW^ wfw TO TO wfw WTO I »fw TO WTOT WgfwW TOW I 
^WW-TOT ww WTWW wm 1 WTO TO ’^T fw^ W^ WTW B ’ 
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>» >* 

^qr^r qRixfqq vift^ I uqq «Tfq qrw b 

S5 3nw qq qTW 1 ^ m B 

3Rn:q ctwt I qi^t f^ 3qtT3J i 

jpir $ic %THi ^vg ^ I wf^ qrfc ^iniT i 
§ ^ ictqq I TOT qq^nq h b 

qi?T q TO ^qipq i to ftTO q qfWfq qrowr b 
^Tfq wrqtq qTfe I fW’TOT I?? »rfq qrfq b 
^ TOT^ ^ I ^ 

?nq f5T^ qrq ^ qp? i q ifc B 

qrq ^ OT TOt art5T i ^ l^ n 

li^i ftq qr? I wrfq qro irqr ^ ^ n * 

OTi q?:fq ^ qpr I q ^ qapnif ii 

q Titr* TrafST wq «rfq ^iq I qTq HT^ft qiq mq b 
wm ^ irar iR ^ l qqqf^ H^^q^ wrf^ TiqTf% n 
q ffi q^^ngcT qqq qrq i 9 5tq qfar fro wft ^im n a* b 
qi^ qw I qrfq %Tfq qfk: a 

q q fc q fi : qrgq 4t tot i S qft: wn: qqq b 

^ qiq I q qq qrq q3^ Wiq B 

%mq qrfl: qq qq irq i qqft tot qf^ ipr b 

,qqfq qq qqtq qqifVl *^3 q?Tq *T qtfq B 81 B 

fewq we ^ tq I qqq qiq qifq qp Jq b 

qtqne qqfnrMqfiip 1 3ifq qq fq^ ^ qq ftfroji b 
^ qf5g»i5%?q TO I qpr qTOT qqq jto i 
fqqfq q» qqq?: qq l qfqcrfq qfir qq qftq lift qq b 
^q ^Tq y wrqq qrq I ^spr iiq-qrfq qqqiq fl i® b 
qqq qr wra qnjrfq » q qro qw qjq qistjFfq b 
qiq qtq w; ^rqq i qft^q qipei qrrpq vtft 5^nc b 
%Tq qtra q Wq qq qq i qqqrq qq qqfro fiq b 
qt qtq wm qrf^ qfq i mq qlfor qw qq q^qi}? b 

qiqq qq ^q qiT3» I ^qft q(q qtq q>f?; qiJP mu 
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t ^ ^ I ' ^ W I) 

sirsj ?n?r i cirw tck ^ u 

Per ^iTT ^ inij I ^iR^r c Sn: n » 

t ^fs^T ^ tItot itr I ^ w: ^ ^ ll 

^3t rsfiT?;^! iR I p?: ijfl: il n 

3n^R I cnisr oti ^ ti 

SJ^TfgW IPC^TTiT I ^fcT ^ 5T^«n*^ 3R II 
^ tjj^^ I JTt^ II 

m cTig^ ^TP 1 WP^ ^^T%W f^P ^TP II 

»ranf^% w(^ I cr^^ ^«tr it ii 

SR??: I M 

f^Erm^^r top i ^ top ii 

^cR ^ «IT^ I 15 WP^ P^ II 

i ^Nr® ifKiJ? ii 

w ^*3r ^^ I ^flPT Ht ’5’f^ II 'S* H 

Kf^ wRRi * 1 ^ y e II , 

I 

^sB%T s«n^.* I 

urnife? ’sto i si^if^ m c^ f flif?: ii \ ii 

WW W^lP I cTTcT ^ ^p II 

® ^ ^ rj. 

^p ^’IP I ST ^ ci^?; if ij?;3r K%:^ ll 

•s « 

5E?t% 3®ftT ip:f^ ^IH3^ OTlfST I 3T?T effw ^»fcip 517^ || *1 Ii 
3R^ %T^ %RP ^ m I ^3^?: jsme ii*?Rf^ ^li; ii 
inf^m^r ^ «i mw i ^ifii %ir ^r ^» 

5 T ' <.[fG^ f^ §^51 I ^3^ sr^R^ W 11 *. 

^7^3 ^ JTpqr^ I ^ iflF ^P^ ^tTRT || 

I 5itir y y 

a %T3 ipi sfeiar I wrn sm'f ^iW* w}» ii 
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1?^ iitg iiw ^ if^ I TO »i^T ^ n 

I TO3«R TO3 TOI ^ H 
1 ?^ 5T if ^ «rfi ^iri TOTTO« n 

^ifn? TOjf Wire ?33 jn:?[ i § ^ x\^ n \ii u 

‘5cr I ^^ n 

'wii^r wii %T3 I sr^ WT3^i^Eif^ arm i 

'^tx: %t ^ T X ^iT i T ^xsr I mKTK liKsi n 
■ wi»^ »n?r ^ m I ^rflf srfx ^r®TO: il 

% ^ TO i I TO ji h 

^ ^ wersT I aijJT^ jqix toh:^ ^sr ii 

•ift ^Errorf^ i siji -istsFcT to» snfai n 

I srr^ TO w S^iTC II * . 

;3TO5f TORfe I WJTcf farf^ fro tott^ n 

^ 4ti: I ^iTO^T icrar j:^ i:Tf5Tcr ^ ii^lli 
aiTO TO TOT I ^lf%«T iXI STHl H 

^«fr ai^ aETTSf i TOI3T ^fVj arrsr n 

TO ^ TO TO I inf TO iBnfro II 

’fTOe ^ TO I x*jr gfjT jeto $ ^T*r n 

TO TO? ^ i=rte: sfiar l aRc? % ^ar ^irotir ii ^o n 
^3pl § i?^iT ^ ^T5 I TOT^ TOTX^? ^ arx ^im || 

%rsfi? ^rfai | % ^ %tsf w? II 

•^erlxiti %t to i ^tto ^rrii Tt^c? aj #iTjr n 
l^tTf% 3T^ I ^TOT^ flTO II 

^'^c? ^I%T^ «nf^ I %ri?3i TOTTO anf^ II 5^1 R 

^TfJ^A TO^^TO 1 TOTO TOiR TOT5t 0 
^ ?F?f^ TOiT.lRflreT W iNr I i?TO tost f fTTO TO n 
xi? cTfsT TOif^ tii;?:? I TO R 

S TO% i3TO TO i?!? I fWTOSI ^ N 

wtfif fro TO I t TO^iT srfir § 4^*1 n go „ 

I ^rrfir sTfar xiifamT 1?^^ n 
ajjfro TO ^TO> TO I ^ TO TO cm ^ TO R 
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Q. A. Grierson— Sariham. 


iit^ tni^ '^tr ^ I »IK4 j[^ vpsi n 

^T 3 r^ wk:^ wT*r ^ fkf^ I '^ifc ^ %'t: 5 w n 8i N 
siT^ 3r»r ^ I % H , 

Wi; Ji^ Stsi ^ I n 

^ I ^ ^nr II 

"i I »rr?: n 

^ Wt^ ^ I ^tar mw^ ^^*111® ii • 

WT^ TO I f^TO ^w n 

iftfl^ ^ TOJ I ^cTf^ 'H4tf?I cT?lf% ^ ®nP II 
^Tpra WHiP «T I ^ ^ ^ ^ H 

’WTKf^ ^1 xift: ^ vsrw %ft:*n 

wif TOvrfHI ^ ^ 0 •!». H 

jT^ vrwT^T ^9i%rsw2i-- tt ^,® u. 
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I liave a .small col]f>ction of fil-snnrjs and c.itohes popul.arly sung in 
the Panjlh*, especially in the ITill DisLi-iid. of Iv.au^rii and in the neigldionr- 
iiig small Hill State of Chainha. They are, as far as 1 can gather, gennino 
ranjilhi Folklore and have not been previously I’edncod to writing. As 
the/ contain many strange idioms and apparently hitherto unrecorded 
phrases syid words tlkoy appear to be worthy of a iilaco in the jiages of this 
Journal. 

The language in some of them i.s Hindi, but many of them are in the 
current village Panjabi of the day. Those from Iv.'ingra and Ghainba, 
though containing di.ilcctic words and forms, do not differ in tho main in 
language from those from the plains of the Jkmj.ab. 

In the “ Calcutta Hoview” for tho 4 >ro.seiit 3 'oar I have treated the.so song.s 
from a .sociological point of view, giving metrical renderings of them all 
and*cndeavouring to show bow they explain the ipannors, customs and 
thoughts of those who com])oscd and sing them. I will therefore hero 
confine myself to viewing them as specimens of language. 

I give them here in the liornau character, being that in which they 
were recorded. I have been moved, moreover, to this course because of 
tbe unsatisfactory nature of “ munsbis’ ” ideas regarding tbo» “ improve¬ 
ment” of the vulgarisms of folklore, which vender it unsafe to entrust any 
of them, even natives of the nciglibourhood, with the task of rceordiflg 
songs in Nagari, Gurmukhi, or Persian characters.* 

* Tn this p-nicr adjunct consonants are distin"uishf!d from conjunct con.sonant.s by- 
being divided by an apostrophe, thus mil’na but uiihan = [See 

Hoemle’s Gaudian Grammar, §§ 3-6. Ed.] 
tr 
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These catches and songs refer to the folljPving subjects, (1) religion, 
(2) religious customs, (3) love, (4) marriage customs, (5) home customs, 
(G) nursery rhymes, (7) localities, (8) riddles slixH faceticB^ (9) politics. I 
have divided tliem for convenience into the above heads, merely gignifying 
at the foot of each#song where I got it from. 

Circumstances have obliged me to rest content with this small collec¬ 
tion for the present, but I hope some day to bo able to send the Society 
the fruits of extended researches in this direction. 

To each song is,attachod a rendering and as full notes grammatical and 
linguistic as I am able to give ; but before giving the songs themselves, I 
will add a few words on the more prominent points in grammar that octiur. 
A short vocabulary also of the more important words to bo found in the 
Bongs will bo added. With regard to the grammatical peculiarities, how¬ 
ever, 1 will not do much more than merely collect them and point thQrn 
out. The ij^umbers which will be found attachiul to the quotations* refer 
to the numbers of the songs whence they are gathered, and will enable the 
reader to read the context at once. 


A few ((notations in their appropri.ite places will also be found marked 
11. R., which I have add(^d from a MS. lately placed at my disposal, 
through the kindness of Mr. Delmerick of tho Panjab Commission. This 
MS. relates, in a series of disconnected tahi.s, the legendary sa^'ings and 
doings of Rajt'i Rasalii (11. R )f son of Il.aja. Salivahan of .Sialkot and brother 
of Piiran Bhagat, a personage of wide renown in Pawjabi legemls, Tho 
tales pur[)ort to have been taken down direct from the lips of Panjab 
peasants, unfortunately by an ignor.ant munshi. Tliey consist of proso 
stories interspersed w’ith bits of village Panjabi verso. These last luckily 
the munshi could not mar and they are of groat linguistic value, hut tho 
proso he has so in jured with attcmjits at Ui-Jii, very much Persianised, 
with which language he was apparently ifot very familiar, that it is useless 
for any seientilic puri)oso. My notes were taken from tho verses as my 
reading of the MS. ])roceed<;d. 

Also a small tract on Panjabi grammar by a member of the Ludianfi 
Mission, 1851, will be quoted oecasioually as the Panj. Gram. • 


Grammatical Notes. ^ 

(«) The l^llowing pronoin'mal forms occur : 

Asa«, we, 1. 18, GO, etc , etc., this is ordinary Panjabi.* 

Appu, thou, you. 20 : lor ap. 

Mora, my. 3G : also found in Hindi. 

Tii»,.thou, passim : this is ordinary Panjabi. 

Tai«, tliou,;iassi7rt. According to the Panj. Grfira. tai» is the inflec¬ 
ted form of the case of the agent and = tu ne; thus, 
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main, I. Ag. mam, hy me ; asi«, by us. 
tuM, fchou Ag. tai», by thee : tusi//, bj’ you. 
ub, oh, he. Alj. uv>, on, by him : uulii?^, oiibiw, by them, 
ih, eh, this. Ag. in, en, aiu, by this . iiii//, inbi«, euhi/;, aiiihi;;, 
by these. , 

jo^wlio. Ag. Jill, by vvliorn, (see also song No. 11). jinin, jiiilu«, 
by whom. 

so, corral. Ag. tin : tiiii;*, tfnlu/i. 

kaun, who P Ag. kin, by whoii. ? kinliiw, l^y wliom ? Cf. also 
• Kellogg's pariidigms ; ILmdi G'm/;/. pp. 12G—l-'bi. 

•sad.'i, our, my, J.S : common runjabi. 
nil, he. il. ordinary I’anjfibi. 
unhaw, those, them. I'S. l*anjabi. * 

, cb, this. 9, 50. I’anjabi. 

tinhaw, corrcl 15, the.se, tho.so, the, Ihinjabi. ^ 

sell (uh) that, he. 19, 15. TIkm'c is also a ranj.ibj dialectic form .^o. 

kuni (= kaun), who? 50. 

Of the above, taiw, unha//, tinh;iw, mora should probably be looked on as 
inHection.s. The following are instaiice.s oC ind'N-f^'d forms ; 

inaite, from me, 50: the Panj. dram give.s mote and maitlio/j a.s the 
regular infleetiona. 

■ niainii/?, to me, .50. ordinary Panjabi. ♦ 
inin,’jo, (maiw Jo). See below («). to me. 50, 
os,^that, 119: according to the Paiij. Gram, us and //h are thi: ordinary 
inllectcd forms. 

jit, wliieh, 25, 00. Similarly it, ut, kit r" in the Kangr.'i Hills, 
jih’te, from which, 50: ordinary Panjabi: Gf. Kellogg. LLind. 
Gram, p 132. 

^ kit, wliicli ? :: 5 See above j*t, • „ 

^k us, which? 5(>: for kis ? 
kusi, any one, 5(5; for kisi. 

JCxampJes of pronominal adverbs are— 
jahlu-*-tahlu, 15 ; ivheu—then, 
kihan ? how? 21, 56, etc., ordinary Panj/ihi. 
kudhi, whence* ? 23. 

kuthii, whitlier? 27. * 

kithe, whtre ? 51 : Panjabi, 
tithu, there, 59. 

kityo, wdierever, 25 : = kiti, Panjabi, 

♦ [Divide mai-te, mai-thon, ymi-nun^ jih-tc ; these are not iiillcrtod fonas 
but contain the ordinary positpositions tCy /uin ; see Uocrnle’s Gruudiun Grammar, 
§ 374. Ed.] , ♦ 
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kajo, why? 34: = (?) Hindi kaheko? Thus, Hindi kya in infl. 
becomes kahe; kya Hindi = Panj. ki or kia, which in infl. 
becomes kah or kas. fl'hen kajo =? kdb + jo (see below 
(c) = Panj. kah’iiun, = Hind, kaheko. 

The change oi’ i to u in the words kus ? kusi ? kuni ? kudhi ? kuthu ? 


is noticeable. 

(b) The forms which occur in the songs of the inflectional postpositions of 
the genitive for the da, de, di, dia» and diaa of Panjabi are : 
niasc. da, de, : dew, 21, 15, 59: diye, 22: diya«, 23. 

fein. di, pauim : diya, 18 : dyd?J 38 : diyaa, 40. 

These do not differ essentially from the usual custom, which is tfiis : 
Mase. sing,, da: ohlitp do: voe. de, did: plu. de, dia?J: voc. dio. Fein, 
sing, di; voc. di, die : pluo dia» : voe. dio. 

(a) A remarkable inflectional postposition of the dative and objective 
ca.se.s hjo, perhaps connected with da, de of Panj. through the forms dia, 
die. It^has been already seen in niin’jo, to mo, occurring thus in, song 5G.* 
Hun wm’yo kihsm inirue ? How can they meet 7iie now? Also in 
kajo, why ? occurring in song 34, thus 

tai>t kojo liii thi i.s k'.iie prit ? tchg did you bring your love to this one ? 
1 uollcet every other instance that oceur.s. Thus— 

(J) toteyo mai» dudh-bhat din’nin, maiiuin Jo ghyo churiyiiw : I give 
milk-and-rice to the parrot, (and) gld and crumbs to the maiiui. 5. 

(2) Sadasibe jo uiuiiai lab: bring blandishments to the Eternal 
S'iva 15. 

(3) A.sa« Gugge diya jatrayo jand,, we must make a pilgrimage to 


Gngga. 18. 

(4) Ammaayo puchhani : asking my mother. 23. 

(5) Sa.ssiiyo puebhani : asking my mother-in-law. 23. 

(0) Ja7/gha»^ jo jilek : shampoo my thighs. 23. ^ 

(7) Asanyo kusi diyd,»i nahi» gar’jmi ? There is no necessity 
of any one to me (I love nobody) 31. 

(S) Kuttyanyo pi'wghi cluiri: I will throw cakes /o the dogs. 45. 

(9) Hatd« yo daur}a ; ran/o the shops. 46. 

(10) Aggi Jo dauryd.: ran to the Are 46. 

(11) Gnhaw yo pai-gai ap’ni: them had befallen their own (trou¬ 

bles) 47. 

„ (d) The postpositions of inflection are used, but are as frequently 

dropped: see Kellogg, sec. 152, pp. 78, 79. I am a.«suvcd that in the 
Kaugra Hills tins is as common in every day speech as in the poetry. The 
agent with ne is by many ordinarily omitted, as ghorew Ijhadhd,, the boi’se eat: 


^ * [Compare the SindW genitive postposition > ma8C.,yVfcm. On their derivation 
sec lionulc’s Ouudian Grannsar, j 377, p. 239. Ed.] 
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gliOfian khadha, the mare eat. Tlie Psinj. Gram, says that the agent with 
ne and the postpos. of inflection are IVeq^uently omitted in ordinary Panjabi, 
(e) The following casQs of nominal singular inflection are worthy of 


record: , 

Masc. in e. , 

bapiic puchhani, asking faliher : 28. 
gliarc bich, in the house : 22, 88, 50. 
bage diyan, of the garden : 

iiimbue da char, pickle of limes : 40; (but cf. jiiiubui, 1C), 
ghiue da, of gJii (ghhi), 47. 
ruklhe par, on a tree (rvxkkh), 63. 
mnsc. in {ye and ye. 

pawsariye de« hat, the shop of the druggist; 21. 
daruye diyaa katoriyan, cups of wine : 11. 

but compare here bbaiya, brother, 48 and clnrobalia, gaily-tur- 
^ bailed, 60. 
fern, in {yd. 

daliyu, in the hedge, 5. 
thaliya, on the plate, 23. 
pag’riya, 20. objective ; turban. 
bai*yii, of a year, 32. * 

• goriya do^i hath, the hand of the lieauty, 21. 

];)aUliiya, oji the fan, 31. 

chhama^a, of six mouths, 32. 

larhia saiya, threw it into the fleld, 17. 

Voc. masc in iy&, and fcm. in e. 

The masc. occurs in 35 and the fern, in 23, 25, 32, 45, 48, -10, .58. 
They are all oi’dinary Panjabi forms and r<‘quiro no further remark 


hei’o. • , 

• * 

• (/) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of masc. nouns ending in 

a dbn.sonant in the oblique cases is an or ian ; for those ending in a vowel 
it i.s an and for tho.se eliding in u it is wan. Gf the Marwiiri, Mewaii 
and Kumi^ni custom : Kellogg, p. SO. 

This custom is borne out by the plu. forms occurring in the songs, 
even in those cas^s where the agent with ne and the appropriate postposi¬ 
tions are omitted as above noted. See 22, 23, 4J9, 43, 44, 45, 46, 60. 

As in standard Hindi, Panjabi nouns ending in nasalized vowels pre¬ 
serve the anuswdra throughout the declension : otherwise masc. nom. and 
objective plural usually end in e. This is an exception. 

, khuyaw, be bira, bare bare grahew, eat, O brother, large, largo 
mouthfuls, 44. 

^ • 

It is probably, however, to be referred to the nasalized declension 
noticed below. 
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(g) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of fem. nouns ending in 
d in the oblique cases is id» : for those ending in u it is wan, and for all 
others it is an. In the songs the fem. plu. forms are usually regular, evert 
when the inflectional postpos. are dropped. See 5, 20, 23, 41. Here is an 
exception, ^ 

ratin bariyan, (the) nights (£l!l*e) long 5. • 

But like grahen above, this should probably be referred to the nasaliz¬ 
ed declension. " 

{1i) Tlio usual rule of declension appears to be in Hindi and the 
allied tongues that anumodrn is preserved in the singular inflected forms 
only when it is present in the, nominative. In the Kangra Hills, however, 
there appears to be a regular form of nasalized declension. Wo have seen 
.signs already of it in ghore» khadha = ghore ne khaya, masc. and in 
ghorian khadha = gbori ne khiiya, fem.; also in dew = Panj. do, of : and 
in rdtiw, nights, fem. and grahe?*, mouthfuls, masc. 

All the instances of masc. nasalized inflection are in en, ^ perhaps a 
form connected with the infl. in e, above noted ;* and it is to be noted that 
in nearly every case of it the agent with ne or the inflectional postpos. has 
been omitted. 

bahi-ja pin j’ren, sit in the cage, 15. 

jayaw tu« paniew, go thou foi^ water, 23. 

tore muwbew dikhi-la.ri, seeing thy face, 26. 

chachayuew ditta tak, the tick gave a bite, 3^. 

bagen gajar luuli, carrots and radishes of the garden, 30. 

lldmon dari, llama’s wife, 39. 

petoM turnb hoi, there has been a pain in (her) stomach, 40. 
bharo thand’rew paniew ! fdl with cold water ! 44. 
mulew liya, ordinary Hill expression for mol lia, = Pani. mullia, 
(I) boyght, 46. t * 

kothen charhi, climbing on to the roof (kotha = bald khdna), 46. 
soh’rcw pak’ri dawg jetbe/» mung’ri, father-in-law seized a stick, 
brother-in-law a mallet, 47. 

chalyd raundhew sab’j kumdn, walked with a green bc^w on (bis) 
shoulder, 48. 

Gaddiew andd air, the flock of the shepherd , came, or (?) the 
shepherd broug^it his flock, 56. 

Anjaniyaw dew melew, at Anjand’s fair, 59. 
khiniiuew di, of the ball, 60. 

Bhaunew diyaw, of Bhaun (Kangra), 60. 
hathew sothi, a stick in (your) hand, 60. 

* [The so-called nasalized inflection in m, as well as the inflection in e, are simply 
relics of ancient case-terminations : so also the ablative inflection oji (p. 157) ; see 
Hoornlo’s Gaudiaa Grammar,'pp. 230, 212, also p. 208, et passim. £n.] 
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The ordinary masc. voc. in Panjabi ends in id or d, but in the songs 
in the case of an imported Arabic corruption anuswdra is added, 
muhimi^ an bo ! Omy brave 4)ue, 23. 

The Vera, nasalized infl. end in a», in and idn, perdiaps connected with 

the iya iibavo noted. Thus, 

/» / • 
oj an. 

maiiian jo, to the maind, 5. , 
ammaa jo, to (my) motber, 23. 
amman dew pas, near ^ my) mother, -IS. 
of til. , 

giWin Iraddho, should they cast out abuse, 22. 
sar’ldw sar’kiw jana, going alo^jg the road, 00. 


of idn, ii/dii, i}/dn, etc. • 

liiry.-'iw mari mirk, the wife made a sign, 38. 

lariyiiw kbadfi, the wife cab, 10 (khadha, kah’da anti khada are 
* common Panj, forms of the perf. indef. of kluiunA, to eat), 

billiiiw chhikkya, the cat snoozed, 17. 

Aiijaniyaw dew incdow, at An jana’s fair, 55). 


The following are ii).stanees oFsiiuilar na.suli^.atioii of fern, voc, inlloc- 
tions. The usual rule is in ra.yabi that the voc. iull. has no aniisivdt'a 
unless it occurs in the nominative also. The fern. voc. sing, usually ends 
in e : tho pin. in o. 

• soh’nien ifi, 0 beauty, 15, 18. 


• bo bhainc;/, O sister, 45. 

tuw najo jauicM, thou young beauty, 23. 
bhainow, O .sisters, 4(5. 

(f) The Panjabi ablative inllcction o» i.s well known and is well 
exhibited in song No 40. 

• * 

• dhuroM Lahorow nimbu dya, the limes camc*from Lahore from 

• afar. 

It is commonlyyidded to postpositional forms in an abl. sense ; e. y., 
andarow, from within; uppurow, from above; .sdh’m’niow ), 

from in Iront of, &c. In song No. 58 it occurs in a very notable word ns 
an intensive termination, nahiwon, altogether not. 

Gaddi tera ajj marho bich nahiwow, to-da}’ thy husband (shcj)herd) 
is altogether not in the house, 58. 

{j) A connected nasalization of postpositional forms (Kellogg’s 
prepositions, pp. 272-274) is exhibited in kaiiew, with, 22 : age«, in front, 
45 : |>icbhe», behind, 60. 

And of enclitics and conjunctions in mhiw (^* = bbi),* also, 20 : 
akben, indeed, 59. 

{k) The ordinary adjectival inflections in JPanjabi, where they occur. 
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are raasc. sing, e ; fern., i: masc. plu., ia«; fem., mn. But in these songs 
tlu) fern. infl. in iya above noted in the nouns is found in the adj. as well 
Thus, 

bariya parati, a large plate, 4di. 
merya niinbua, my little lime|^46. 

Nasalized forms of this inflection are 

fein. sing. bhukiya», hungry and nawgiya??, naked, 22. 
ap’niy:m sassu, thy own mother-in-law, 45. 

In song No. 25 two remarkable nasalized adjectival forms occur, 
ghcr’wu;* and pher’wfiw, which appear from the context to be jndeelin.iblo j 
as also perhaps garib’na?*, meek, 48, should bo considered. Tliaiid’rew 
panion, with cold water, 44, is a clear case of masc nasalized inllection. 

The ordinary inll. in. Panjabi for numeral adjectives is n and an, as 
usually in Hindi. Thus, 

batan barhiyaa, twelve years, 23. 

(Z)'' Mr. Kellogg, sec. 473, pp. 253-254, derives the modern Hindi 
diminutives in ale, ka, ika, ki ; iya, i ; va, \va ; from the Sanskrit alfix aka.* 
In the songs g.ad’wa, a little pot, 41*, and uimbua, a little lime, 16!^ occur, 
but {ilso several undoubtoA' diminutives occur ending in u, which are (?) 
probably connected with the above. 

chhok’ru (a little sou) a widow's son, an orphan : used also in 
depreciation, 15. ^ 
gadokh’ru, a little goat, a kid, 15. 
cholu, a little cloak, 19. 
topii, a little cap, 19. 
khinnu, a little ball, 51. 

To this class also should probably be referred 
chacharu, a tick or dea, 38. 
mauwg’nii, a bug, 38. '' 

bbandoril, a bee, 59. 

Perhaps in the same connection should be classed the nouns denoting 
familiarity or terms of affection, such as the names Icamu, Par’aii, Ch hajju, 
&c., &c., and the Panjabi words piu, father; mau«, mothei**; bharad, 
brother, «fcc. In these songs occur— 

man-rakhu, keeper of the heart, lover, 25. 
chit-rakhii, keeper of the heart, lover, 27. 

. appu, thou, 23. 

sassu, mother-in-law, 23. 
bapd, father, 23. 


• Many of Mr. Kellogg’s statements arc due to Dr. Hoemlc’s discoveries. I quote 
Mr. Kellogg because I have not Dr. Hoornlc’s works by me to refer to. [See liis 
Qaudiaii Grammar, §§ 19d-206, pp. 97-104. Ed.] 
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In the Paiijub there is a tendency to change nouns ending i to iu or 
io. Thus, 

ghi to ghid, gheii And ghyo, 
fl, life, to jiii, 25. 

In R. occurs ghiu for glii: guni jiu for guru ji*: dhiu, daughter, 
for dhi. Piii, father, in ordinary I’anjabi is soiuctimos also pe or pi, as 
mape, inapi and inapiaa, parents. • • 

In song No. 25 there is also a similar remarkable change in a pro¬ 
nominal adverb. • 

• kit^’^ for kiti, wheivver, 25. 

(;n) The dialectic veib must always be clilhcult of troatindnt. The 
following are attempts at solving soihe of the forms that occur in those 
songs. 

Mr Platt, llindantani Orammar, p. 32J), remarks that Panjabi r<*gular- 
ly uses thcb gerund or verbal noun, (practically the inllnitive in the^niodern 
Aiyan latjguages of India), as a gerundive or verbal adjective, and that 
Sindhi has a distinct gerundive. Mr. Kellogg, pp. 308-310, see 595 il) (2), 
shows the intin. being used botli as a gerund and a gerundive. In both 
works the iiifin. is the only form of gerund or gerundive.* TIjo Punj. Gram, 
gives two distinct forms of gerund,*(or gerundive according to syntactical 
use): one Following the form of the inllii. and the other usually that of 
the peid\ participle. • F. y., root, ghull, send ; iuiin. or gerund, yW/’«d, to 
send; gerund, ghallidy sending, to send. The two forms of gerund proba¬ 
bly really exist, and for the present purpose I will call them the gerund ia 
no, and the gerund in id. 

As instances of the use of the gerund in na the Panj. Oram, gives— 
kachicliia/< lainia^ hoii’gia/^, lit, gnashings of teeth will be t^to be) 

• taken. * • 

• khabar kav’ni, to make news (announce). 

dur bo jani, ^4)e removed {jit., to become far). 

All of^ which show its use as a gerundive and curiously enough the Panj. 
Gram, gives no instances of its use as a pure gerund, though this is as 
common as in Hiivil* 


Of the use of the gerund in id it.quotes • 

mer4 bharau men jamin utte haweli pai cbab’nda hai, my brother 
wishes a house to be built (pai, gerund in i% fem. form froln 
pau^i, Panj., to place, build) on ray ground. 


* *[See Hoornle’s Gaudian Grammar, §$ 308-314, 31d-32I, pp. 145-164^ where the 
identity uf the so-called uifmitive, gerund, gerundive and verbal noun in the Northern 
Indian languages ia fully shown. £n.] 

X 
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as&n pothi&n pa^hia kar*de h&n, we are in the habit of reading 
books. 

In the former it is apparentlywsed as a gerundive, in the latter as a 
gerund. An example of the gerund in id in the songs is * 

main purl chhaki lia, I took the cake to taste, (eat) 147. 

^ Hero chhaki agrees with pun as a gerundive. 

The above analyses may be thought wrong and tlie verbs merely look¬ 
ed on as compounds, like payd chah’t4 hai, parha kar’te ham and chbak li, 
as they would appear in Hindi. But see Kellogg’s doubts on the partici¬ 
pial nature of the first terms of such compounds at p. 192, note, where he 
inclines to the belief that there is a gerund in d as well as in nd in Hindi.* 
His observation (c) on the next page 193, that chah’nii and kar’na with 
jana take jayd. in place of gaya and with mar’ua take mara in place of mua, 
exactly bea’^s out the analysis of the Panj. Gram, which makes jaia the 
gerund.and gU the perf. part, of jdupa and maria the gerund and muid the 
perf. part, of mar’^a. However, below will be exhibited many instances of 
a conjunctive participle in i in these songs and perhaps the above forms 
pai chah’nda hai and chh.iki lia should be looked upon as instances of it. 

Lastly I would quote the following every day idioms, which exist also 
in Hindi and Urdd, from the Panj. Gram, in support of the argument of 
the existence of the gerunds iu nd and id. 

mete kh<*i|’a bona nahin janda, I cannot stop ; lit. to stand still 
does not go (is not) by me. 

mete khaid nahin Janda, I cannot eat, lit. eating does not go 
(is not) by me. 

(n) The usual terminations of the perf. and imperf. participles in 
Panjdbi are imperf. dd or ndd and prrf. but the imperf. has also a form 
«d,t which, according to the Panj. Gram, differs so far from the in fin. in 
that it is always nd, whereas the in fin. is nd and^ alternatively nd. M. g., 
imperf. ghall’dd or ghairnd, sending : perf. glialh', sent: whence present 
imperf. tense, main ghall’dd han or main ghall’nd hdn, I am .sending and 
nresent perf. tense, main (or main ne) gballid bun, 1 have sent. A good 
instance of the imperf. part in nd is iu song No. GO, where the same word 
occurs three times. 

* [These doj^ts are unfounded, the participial nature of the first term chF such 
compounds, heing^early shown by the Frdkiit; see Hoomle’s Gaud. Grammar, § 639, 
p. 389. E».] 

t [These forms in nd (or and) are probably nouns of agency. They occur in the 
ApabhraipSa Pr&krit (H. C. lY, 443). See also Hoemle’s" Gaud. Grammar, § 321, 
p. 163. El).] 
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pani main ku|rd, I am throwing rubbish, 
pani ban bhainirijdn, 1 am throwing whirligigs, 
paui han bhudriyaji, 1 am throwing brooms. 

In eaeh of these cases pdni is for paundi (= Hind, form pati). 

The usjial participial inflection is, nom. sing, a, obi e, fern. t\ nom. 
plu obi.* idn, fern. ian. And hence the following otherwise apparently 
inexpucable forms: ^ , 

motiyan chog cluigdniyaw, (I) feed with bird’s food of pearls, 6. 
(galldn) je kar’nidn, (as many words) as I mfike, (say), 18. 

• kotlil td7{ pdniyd??, L (fern) indeed build a house, 25. Unless, 

however, wo look on this last as hunorifically plural^ it should 
be according to strict grammar kothi tan pani. • 

. («) A set of very curious forms occurring again and again in song 
19 should probably be referred to the gerundive or participial construction 
in id. Thyy are formed from bigs’ud (Hindi bikas’nd) to be pleased.^ Thus, 

masc. in id. 

* big’sid seh ndl-bhdi, pleased (is) the good barber, 
big’sid seh Jas’rat Rde, pleased (is) Jai^'at Rai, 
big’sid seh P’rohit, pleased (is) the Parohit. 

fern, in {. 

hig’si Kausalya, pleased (is) Kausatya. 

*big’si seh dai-mdi, pleased (is) the old nurse. 

• big’si seh naan, pleased (is) the barber’s wife, 
big’si seb bud-rdni, pleased (is) the royal aunt.* 

(p) Kellogg, p. 188, sec. 347 (a), notices the tendency to add y to 
the root in causals in such compounds (?) as phenkd dend. In Panjabi in 
the conjunctive participle of such w^rb^, whose infln. form is aund (not ana 
as*in Hindi), this y or i is regularly alternatively preflxe^ to ko, the usual 
teriflination. M. y., aund, to come ; dke or dike, having como : bandu^d, 
to make ; bandke or b^f^ike, having made. In R. R. in one line the ke 
is dropped^ and we have pai or pde, having obtained. Six instances of this 
form occur in song 19 viz.^ uahdeke, lagdeko, buldekc, Ideke, lutdeko, 
pdeke: and one instance in song No. 11, bandeke. This ike or eke may, 
however, be a double termination, like the kar’ke or kar’kar of modern 
times, formed .of the old conj. part, terminations i and ke, of which more 
anon.f 

* In the Hill Districts also thia^tha : thi=thi. Also o=hai and ai»>-hai/t. 

t fTho latter explanation is the correct one; tho tormination i or e, being the 
oldor form of the ending of tho conjonctivo participle } see Hooxnle's Qaa^an Glrani> 
mar, 190, 491, pp. 328, 329. £ 0 .] 
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({') The above forms take us imperceptibly to the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple in iy wbicli occurs so often in the songs from Kangra as to show that 
it is dialectic, and indeed, it is as common in »very day use as iu the songs. 
It is probably nothing more than the old termination i of the conj. part, 
in the Rdmdyan' lengthened dialectically jiist as that used^to be metri 
ffratid.* See Kellogg, p. 2i7, sec. 415. The Panj, Oram. ncAices^^ but 
wrongly ascribes it to tlie idiomatic use of the perf. part, in the feminine 
form. Thus, 

ikk manubkh bojh Im turia janda sd, a man was going along with 
a load. 

char kuli manja chukki khare se, four coolies stood holding dp a 
, bedstead. 

The following are all instances that occur in the songs: 

(1) babi-ja j>inj’re», sit in tlio cage. 5. Hindi, baith jdo. , 

(2) Hlabadcb russi ba’tba, Maluideva being angry sits (is angry). 15. 

(3) babi karo gallan, sitting let us make words, (talk). 1«. 

(4) motiyd>i run-jbun lai, having made (bx-ought) a rattle of pearls 

(rattling pearls). 20. ^ 

(5) cbali rali’tige, Y?e will remain going. 21. Hindi, dial rahewge. 

(6) pran taji jdna», losing my life 1 must go. 22. 

(7) andar babi-kari khanun, eoutiuuing to sit inside I must eat. 22. 
Hindi, baitb-kar’ko kband. 

(8) 'td« suni-kari rab’nan, then continuing to herr I must remain. 22. 

(9) Amb ebarhi-kari koel bole, the cuckoo sings continuing to sit in 
the mango-tree, 23. 

(10) n’hoi, bo, dhoi, sej bicbbdi, di-jd, O, having bathed and washed 
and spread the bed, come, 23. 

(11) jaldu SOI mai?^ janghd, when I shall go to sleep, 23. Hindi, jab 

mai« so jdi'iugd. «. * * 

(12) tero mu«be?i diklii-kari, continuing to see tbj^ face, 26. 

(13) tun basi pai (paind, l*anj. = par’ud, Hindi), you fell a-laugh- 

ing, 26. 

(14) pakhi loch di lai de, having brought the fan of my desire, give 
it, 31. Lai de = Hindi, Id do. 

(16) di inili-jd, come and meet (me), 32. Hindi/ akar mibjdo. 

(16) riimbii di bikyd'bajdr, the lime having come was sold in the 
hazaar, 46. 

(17) kot1l|jlii» ebaphi-kari hakkdn mdrydw, climbing on to the roof he 

called out, 46. , 

• [Tke form { is simply a contraction of the Prakrit torminaiion ia, while the 
form t is a curtailment of the same termination; see Hoemle’s Gaud- Grammar, 
{ 491. £».] 
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(18) S&8 ai-ral)i, tlve mother-in-law had come, 47. 

(19) nei kune sutyd, taking it (nena for lend) 1 threw it into a coi'« 
ner, 47. 

(20) , di-baitha tha^de bag, having come he sat in a cool garden, 48. 

(21) mui’i dekli! having turned look, 60. (Turn j'ound and look !) 
The following forms of the honorihu imperative are wortliy of 



Kdliand, bariydn lakban hoytin ])utrdn sahetd! 

He, 0 Kalian, lakhs of jears witli th}' posk^it}"! 20. 

, Jugaa ti\\n jijfdn, Kdliand! Jhivr, thou O Kdbuu, for ages I 20. 
Khaydw be 1 O do tliou eat I 23, 44. • 

Tablu j«ydn tim ! then do tljou go ! 23. • 

Gharij'd», lohdrd, diurd! make, O blaeksniith, a brass-lamp I 44. 
(s) The contingent future in Panjdhi i.s thus conjug-ited. 

^ root: ghall, send. 

Singular. Plural. 


1st person ghalldn ghallyo 

2nd person ghalle;* g^allo or glialle 

3rd person ghalle ^ gliallan. 

Instances of it occur in songs 25 and 27. 

(1) .The plural form of the indef. perfect in Panjabi is well exhibited 
in the following : • 


Rupe ddriyaM gallda kitiydyi, Rupa’s wife made words (spoke) 
41. 


daruye diyd« katoriydn pityd;i, (she) drank cups of wine, 41. 
hakkd/i niariyd«, (he) called out, 46. 

ghar ghar d’rekdw phuliydn^ (where) the drek trees flower at every 
house. This is an instance of the use of the indef. perf. for 
the indef. imperf., which is common. 


(w) Future fonj^ are numerous and very irregular in dialectic Pan- 
jdbi. The followingare noteworthy specimens from the songs. 

(i) jdh’ng (it) will go, 16: dih’ng, (he) will give, 15. I have 
als« met with hog and howag, (he) will be. 

(ii) rah’nge, (we) will remain, 21. • 

(iii) . janghd, (I) will go, 23 : jidngbi (I. fem.) will throw, 45. 

(iv) bik’ge, (we) will be sold, 21. 

There i,8 in the Northern Panjdh a very common Tuture form edn ; 
infl., W, san.* JE. g., hojdsan, they will become : hosaw, 1 will be ; hosi, he 

* [It also occurs in the old Panjabi and in the Mafwari; see Hoernlo’s Qaudian 
Gbrammar, $ 609, p. 366. En.] 
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will be. In tbe songs occur, barsdn, 1 will bum, 44; ghol’sdn, I will knead 
or mix, 44 ; dwasi, she will come, 44. In R. R. occur the following forms, 
tur’sdn, I will go ; desan (twice), I will give.; lesan (twice), 1 will take; 
kar’san, 1 will make ; bandtsan, 1 will make; bau’saTi, 1 will be m^e ; kha> 
sdn, 1 will eat. Ajiso luiei, he will take ; mar’si, he will beat; khap’si, he 
will take ; waf’si, he will enter ; awasi, he will come ; asi, he well come. 

(v) The tendency to nasalise final vowels in nominal declensio^ has 
been noticed. Instances arc not Wanting of it in verbal terminations. 
M. y., 

je koi sunen, if any one hear, 20. See (s). • ^ 

n[>ai» ghar thamyan, I watched the house, 47. 
awasin, she will come, 44. 
kar’siji, she will do, 44. 

khinnue;» di ram-jham \a,m cbircbalia, the gaily-turbaned man 
* brought the bouncing ball, 60. 

* mam dudli-bhat diii’ni/;, 1 (fern) give ricc-Jvnd-milk, 5. 'diji’nin is 
for din’ni = dindi, a common form of the imperf. part of 
dena, = deti in Hindi: din’ni is the alternative form ; see 
(«) above. “ 

A set of curious infinitive forms nasalized occur in song 22 ; jandn, 
rnh’nan, lanan, kat’naw, all in tlje sense of 1 must go, must stay, must bring, 
must bear with.* A stronger instance is to be found in song 4f : matha 
tek’naw, I had to make my bow. 

{w) The tendency of Panjdbi is to nasalize vowels before conso'nants ; 
e. y., aundd = ata; janda = jata. In these songs several instances occur 
of the opposite custom of dropping anuswdra^ where it exists in Hindi and 
usually in Panjabi as well.f 

hasi for Ir.ms’kar, laughing,'26." 
has’nd for hans’na, 56. 
pakhi for pankhi, a fan, 31, 48. 
kliich’da for khainch’td, drawing, 43. 
dchian for uncha, tall, 44. 

• [Those nasalized forms in nhi correspond to tho forms in naun in the Braj and 
nOH in Marwayi. Soo Hoernle’s IQumjlian Grammar, § 320, p. 153. Ed.] 

t [Those two cases are not parallel. The n of the pros. part, is a consonant, and 
it Is organic, i. «., it^orms an original element of the Sanskrit and Prakrit participial 
autfix anta; it is preservod m Panj., but dropped in Hindi; soo ibiii. §§ 300, 301, 143, 
146. But tho H in bans’nd, etc. is not a consonant, but a mere nasalization of a vowel, 
and it is inorganic, i. e., forming no element uf the original Saxyikrit or Pr&krit' word. 
These nasalizations are common to all Gaudians, and are especially firoquent before s 
and A ; see ibid. § 67. Eu.] 
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dughijdn for dunghian, deep, 45. 
chhikkya for chhinkd, sneezed, 47. 

&kh&n for ank1i&n,<i50. 
gawaj a, 3, and ganwayd (= ddld), 5. 

The absence of anmwdra in the above words is very puzzling to the 

ear. 

In B. R. nagi occurs for nangi, nuked : and sas and s’wds for sdns, 
breath. 

(a?) The insertion of r and r after t and t is not uncommon in the 
Panjdb.* Ir% the songs occur 

thand’ri for thandi, 42, 45. 
thand’ro» for thande, 44. 
dt’rd for dta, flour, 44. 

In R. R bct’rd for befa, son, occurs sevorjil times; and weWtVi, wedded 
wife, for Uydh’td, dialectic beotar. Instances of r after other cotisonants 
are 

mukh’rd for mukhd, face, 42. 
prahundn and pahuna/t, guest, 44. 

In R. R. occurs rdj’rd for rdj^ king. 


VOCABULARY. 

A. 

Abo ! hill dial, oh ! oh you! 

Agetd, Fanj. before the time, •pr%ms>turely. 

• AJehf ( = dnJch) the eye. 

• AkheUf hill dial, indeed, verily; (?) connected with Panj. v. dJcVndj to 
say, tell. / 

Axiy a form of ^neral inflection in the hill dial. 

Anand pdnd, to be paid fees or dues. 

Appu for d^,%you. 

*Arab Ted pdnt, sweet or pure water; (?) corrup. from adrak kd pdni. 
Atif (Skr,), very, very much. 

Afrd for dfdf flour. 

Awamn^ hill dial. fern. fut. form, I will Some. 

* '[This r or f is t^ie very common pleonastic suffix ra or fd, in Prakrit da ; see 
ibid., §4 209, 216, 217. The example prdhundn does not belong 'to this class ^ it is a 
Bemitatsama for Sanskrit'pr&huna, while pdhun&n is a tadbhava form. En.] 
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B. 

PdeVna, Panj. to read. 

Pdh'ndj to put on tlie fire, to put to bake, to cook. 

Sah'nd and bdh'nd for baitidnd, Panj to .‘'it. 

Pdl'^diif bill dial. muse. fut. form, 1 will burn. r 

liar hi for bar or bdfi, a fence, hedge. 

BarJd, hill dial, a year. " 

Bari, hill dial, over again, da capo, as applied to singing. 

Bari, hill dial, an enclitic, indeed, verily, surely, moreover, also, alto¬ 
gether. 

Barit bill dial, a year. 

Bat for bat, hill dial, a path, road. 

Battd fur hd^, hill dial, a path, road. 

Bedan, hill dial. love. 

Bekali, I'cm. ill at ease. 

* ^ I 

Bes, hill dial best, the best. 

Bkaiti for baliin, si.ster. 

Bhamiri, a toy consisting of a small stick with paper fixed round the 
top BO as to twirl quickly in the wind, a twirly-whir^ j hill dial. 
Bhandorur, bill dial, a bee. 

Bhaf'nauU, hill dial, a st^iirrol (r). 

Bhatoi, hill dial mad. 

Bhudri for btthdri, a broom. 

Bliur'kh'iui, to scratch, make a noise, pull at (of a mouse or rat). 

Bibi (F ) for English bahy ; a baby, male or female, in English nurse¬ 
ries. 

Bich (for Panj. rich), hill dial, in, inside. 

Biy'si, hill dial. fern, verbal intject. form, she is pleased. Cf Hind. 
bikas'nd. 

Big'ftid, hill dial. masc. form of above big'si. 

Bo ! hill dial, oh ! oh you ! 

Bo rnmye ! hill dial, oh ! come here ! I say ! oh you ! my dear! Also 
sorrowfully, alas ! ah 1 
Brahmanefi- hill dial, female Brahman. 

Bundd, a tassel, silken drop. 


C. 

« 

Chacharu, hill dial, tick, flea. 

Chak'chdl, hill dial, clever, sharp, tricky. 
Chavmretit bill dial, female Chainmdr. 
Char for achdr, pickle. 
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Ohatordf a libertiine. 

Chhamk'nd for ckhaunk*nd, to fry spices in butter. 

Chhikk'nd, Panj. (as ch’fnnk'nd)^ to sneeze. 

Chhohfruj hill dial, a widow's son, orphan. Also a term of abuse, 
Cf, Hind, mur'hd. 

Chhufd for ehhofd, hill dial, small. 

Chhufigdn lar'Jdti, hill dial. (lit. small fringes) : the small loaves of a 
young plant. 

Chtrehdlid, liill dial, for chtrewdldf a man with a gfhy turban. 

Chtr'nd fer chhtVnd, to peel. 

Chit-rakhUf (lit. keeper of the heart), lover. 

C^o/i«,,diin. form, a little cloak. , 

D. 

Ddrz. hill dial. wife. See Idrt. , 

Ddr'na (= ddVnd). intensive verb, as in ghis-ddro for ghis-ddlo, rub 
away. 

DdrUy hill dial, for ddrim, a pomegranate. 

2>cn, hill dial, of; (for Panj. de). 

Dhargdgdy bill dial, thirsty. * 

J)hurot\y Panj. from afar. 

Dih'ngy fut. form, hill dial, will give. 

D'rek (= hahdgan) the Melia compositay (?) the Persian lilac. 

Dulih for ddhy dub grass. 

Dut Frangt (lit. the English Messenger) the Angel of Death. 

« 

E. 

Ftiy general form of masc. inflect.,*hill dial. 

Efty hill dial. fern. term, to proper names of tribes and castes. 


G. 

Qaddiy the shepherd caste in Edngra. 

Oadefiy a female Gaddi. 

Oadokh'rdy hill dial, the large hill goat. • 

Oadokh'rdy^WX dial, a kid. 

Oad'wdy Panj. a small brass drinking vessel, (lofd). 

Oajulty (lit. itching), wanton, hill dial. * 

Qdli kadpCnhy Panj. (lit. to cast out abusel, to abuse. 
Qanvodndy Panj. to lose, spend; also = Hind, dalnd in comp. 
Oar*jt hill dial, for gharaz, necessary. 

Oatodndy see ganwand. 
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Ohamiart, hill dial, a slide down the snowclad hillside, a slide in 
the enow : toboganing. 

Oher'wd, hill dial, large, commodious (of k house). 

Oheu, Panj. =3 gld. * 

Ohm = gii* 

GhoVsdn^ mase. fufc. form. I will knead, hill dial. 

Ohofd for ghota, a dip, jjlunge. 

Ohgo, hill dial. = ghL 

I • 

H. 

HahJedn mtir^nd, hill dial, to .shout out, call out. 

Jlasi jraind, hill dial, to laugh. 

JTffs'nd for Jiam'nd, to laugh. 

Ifeth, hill dial. with. 

21M, hill dial. here. 

« 

. I. 

Idhf see m. 

Ik'tiyo, in one place,'together. 

/'n, hill dial, general form of fern, inflect. 

It for inflect, form, this. 

Jy«n, see *n. 

J. 

Jahltt, hill dial. when. 

Jaling^ hill dial. fut. form, will go. 

Jdnghdf hill dial. fut. form, niasc. I will go. 

Jliii'y hill dial. (= V^wy jliiwioar') the carrier caste. 

JUnjd, hill tttal. fruit. 

J/iul'nd \ov jhtiVnd, to swing. ^ 

Jih'iey Panj. jis se) from which. 

Jit iorjis, inflect, form, which. '' , 

Jiu for_y/, hill dial, life, heart. 

JOf hill dial. (= ko)^ to ; objective postpos. 

I 

K. 

' KachcM dam, hill dial, this world, this life. 

Kng'li, bill dial, turban ornament, aigrette : (for Jcalgh^. 

Fajo ? hill dial, whj ? * 

KdVjd for JcaJijd, liver, heart. , 

Kand for hanth, husband. 

Far'sni, fern. fut. form, hill dial. 1 will do. 
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Kafna, Panj. to bear with, put up with. 

Kauowd (= dkh)^ the large swallow-wort, Saccharum officimrwn (?) 
KkaronA for khulond, Panj. to stand still. 

Khaij'eti, hill dial, female Khattri. 

Khich'na for khainoh'nd, to draw, • 

Khinuh for Panj. khinnuw or khiddu, bouncing ball or plaything, a 
child’s ball. 

Kihdn ? Panj. how ? * 

Kit ? for kis ? inflect, form, which ? 

Kithu f hill dial, where ? 

• Kitgo, (tor Panj. kitt) ; hill dial, anywhere. 

Kudhi f hill dial, whence ? 

Kund^ to speak, Panj. ‘ 

Kuni ? hill dial, who ? 

Kus'/ (for kis '/) hill dial, inflect, form, wliich ? 

Kusl IJov kist) hill dial, any one. 

Kuthu ? hill dial, (for Panj. kithef) where ? 

L. 

LdWri, hill dial, the field adjoining the house, tlie homo paddock. 

Lap lap kar'nd, hill dial, to twi.st in and out, to wriggle along. 

’Ldr for hid, love, affection, fondness. 

LdrKi, see IdlirJ^ hill dial. 

Lari, hill dial, a wdfe. 

Lari, see Idh'ri, hill dial. 

Lar'j, hill dial, a fringe. 

Loch, Panj. desire, wish. 

Lokdw, the people. 

Luchi for luchdi, a soft thin dhke* fried in butter 

• ^ M. 

Maite (for Panj^.«iYon and maitkon) from mo. 

- MaJ uri for maj^duri = mazduri, .a labourer’s paj*. 

Man hoVnd, to desire, want. 

Man-rnkhu {Vit. keeijer of the heart), lover. 

Mark, hill dial, a monument or temple on t*op of a hill, a house, hill¬ 
side Ifut. (= Panj. majfh, a Hindu temple.) 

Maung'nun, hill dial, a bug. 

Mhin, hijll dial, also, too (= hhi^. 

Min'jo, for main -|- jo {q. v.) to me, hill dial. 

Mirk mdr'nd, hill dial, to sign to, beckon. 

Mughaldni, a nurse. 
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Muhimi, a warrior, brave man. 

Mmye ! Panj. (to women only) ob! hi! I Bay ! oh you! come here ! 

my dear! • 

Mulen (= moV) lend, to buy. • 

Mung*r{, hill dial, a small-wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
Mutgdr, Panj. a fully developed girl, a girl at puberty, & grown-up 
girl. 

N. 

Ndhttj for nahz, ^the pu^jie. 

Nden for ndm, name ‘ ♦ 

Nendii Panj. (= lend), to take. 

Nindi for nind, sleep : in English nurseries, 

Nir mohird, unloving, 'heartless. 

• O. 

Oa, 'ordinary Panj. pronunciation of ub, that. 

P. 

Faind, Panj. to fall. 

Pahht for pankht, a small fan. «* 

FdVnd, a swing-cradle. ^ 

Fdnd, hill dial. (= ddVnd), to cast, throw : place, put: build: 

Fdnght, fut. form. fern, hill dial. I will throw. * 

Fan'sdr, hill dial, watery, thin. 

Pares'ni for parosan, a female neighbour. 

Fatr'kd for patri, almanac, scripture, holy book. 

Fdwand for Pftnj. yidwnd (==jpd»d), to receive. 

Fhafkdr, bhame. ^ , 

Fher'wd, hill dial, having doors from room to room (of a house). ■ 
FWdt'ri, hill dial, a paring knife. 

Q. 

Qaid F^rangt, (lit. English imprisonment) complete imprisonment, 
imprisoument from which there is no escape. 

' R. 

. JRachhyd for rahshd, protection. 

Mdtydxx, hill dial, for Panj. rdtn, a market-gardener. 

Fam-jham, hill dial, the bouncing up and down of a baEll with the 
hands. 

Mafnd, hill dial, to fall (of fruit). 
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MaaHid for rastld, juicy. 

Hiyondy to weep involuntarily. • 

Mun-jhufty a tinkle. 

^iMe^for ros or rosd, afiger. 

RwtH hai^h'ndy hill dial, to be angry. 

t 

Saddsibe, hill dial. ( = Sadd Siva) the Eternal S'iva. 

8ag*rd for sdrd, all, the whole.* 

Sahetd, h^l dial. with. 

*Sdhi, hill dial. like. 

Sammak-rdti, Panj. all night. 

Sat'nd, hill dial. (= Panj. «iff’«d,yto throve;. 

• Seh, liill dial, he, the (*= Panj. so). 

Shakal for sakal, all, the whole. 

8odh^ Hind, and Panj. news. 

8oydf for sod, fennel. 

8und for sond, gold. 

y- 

Hahlu, hill dial. then. 

'Tdh^ hil^ ^>al. bite of a flea or tick. 

Tdr'ud for ^dVmt^ to put off, remove. 

Tar'nd for t^Vnd, to vanish, disappear. 

Tar-tikh'nd,-^ very hot, burning. 

ThandWdy cold. 

Tij'ju for tain 4- jo (q. v.), to thee, hill dial. 

Tinhdn^ Panj. they, those, the. 

, THthu, hill dial (for Panj. tithe) tfiese. 

^opu, dim. form, a little cap. 

Tuk, Panj. a religio*^ catch or ditty. 

Twnb, Panj. tou^V, feeling. 


U. 

Ut for us, inflect, form, that. 

UthUf hill dial, for Panj. uthe, these. 

• ISag’rd is the Sanskrit iakala j but adrd may be derived from it through an 
intermediate Prakrit taara. Ed.] 

t For a good note on this Panj. nominal and adjectival termination ni, ni, n&M, 
see Sird&r Gnrdial Singh^s (C. 8.) note in Leitner’s Sketch of the Chaiigars, Lihor, 
1880, pp. 19-21. 
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V. 

Vehh'nAy Panj. to see. . 

W. 

Wadd, Panj. (= Hind, lard) great. 

Waddruy Paifj. an ancestor, a wise man. 

JVadera, Panj. see londuru. 

We ! for he ! oh ! alas ! 

WehVndy Panj. to see. See v^Vna. 

Wich for Panj.^w/c/i, in, inside. See hich. 

Y. 

Yddmexxy in the search after. 


IIELIGIOUS SONGS. 

1 . 

Tim bhaj-lai Ram da Nam, 

Jithe tain jana hai. 

Tun kar’ni kar-lai nek, 

Phal hath auna hai._ 

Panjdh. 

Repeat thou the^Name of Ram, . ^ 

To wliom thou hast to go. « 

What is to be done do thou well, 

And the fruit will come to thy hand. 

Hotes. 

Pam dd HdM. Ram represents the deity in the Sikh religion : vide 
Trumpp. Adi Qranth xcviii. llere^the expression would be in Christian 
plrraseology ‘ Praj' always to God.’ • 

Jithe. Panj. where ; here it means ‘ to whom.’ « 

Tain. Panj. thou, 

2 . 

Tero bin kaim harega meri pit ? 

Tere bin kaun harega meri piy ? 

Maia papi dirt hd»j Tere dar ka, 

Nir’dhan aur faqir. 

Panjdh. 

Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

-1 am a sinful servant at Thy gate, * 

Without wealth and poor. 
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Nqfes. 

This is an obvious address to the Deity; perhaps traceable to some 
Bhagat. It is in Hindi. 

Faqxr here in its proper sense of a poor man, a begigar. 

3 .. 

Ram’ji ka bbed kisi ne nahin paya, 

Sara janam us’ki yad mew ganwaya. 

^iam Ram kc karan, sadlio, 

Dhundat sliakal jahaii: 

Rishij inuni aisc hi hugap, 

Kho diye hai« ap’no pran. • 

Panjdh. 

No one has found the secret of Ram, 

(Though) his whole life be spent in the search. 

For Rum’s sake, m 3 ' friend, 

They search the whole earth : 

Sages and saints have gone thus 
And lost their li^s. 

Notes. 

P&niji = Ram, the Sikh name for the Supreme Deity: God. See 
former song. 

search, lit.^ remembrance, calling to mind. 

Gaxmdyd ; ganwana, gawana j Panj. verb, to lose, t(j^sp6nd; also used 
as an intensive like dalna. 

Sddho^ my friend: sadh, a holy nwin, saint. ^ 

_Shakal «== sakal, all, the whole = (?) Sag’ra, v.* 

4 . 

Uware mere ayo bahman’ji, 

Subh bachan sunaj'o bahman'ji. 

Bah man bache patr’ka, 

, Aur subh subh sodh sunae : 

Jo chintd man men rahe. 

So suntc hi mit jae. 

* Bahuti chinta kar gae 

Ajiir kat gae din rain: 


* [The identification is correct; see footnote on p. 170. Ed.] 
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Dekbat dekhat mar gae, 

Atir andhe kai* liye^tnain. 

Bipr rdp k4 bhes kar, 

Jo dja mere paa : 

Maict vbar’nun par gir para, 

Jo puran bogayi as. 

Bahmati bahinan karat bain, 

Jo baliman uttam jat: 

Jo us’ka aim’ran kare, 

To sang rahe din r4t. 

Alla Alla karat bain 

Jo zat us'ki bai pak : 

Bind prem riihe nahin, 

Jo gliia-ddro sab ndk. 

. A1 Muhammad hogayi, 

Aur kucbh nabiM bui aulad: 

Jo qismat men liMi diya, 

So sab pdwen dad. 

Jo likhd bai bhag men. 

So pahile hi pahuncbdc : 

Bdlak rab'ta pet men, 

Aur dudh cViunchi me?* ae. 

*Ali Muhammad bogaye 
Jo babut tha un’so lar : 

Akhir ko we bbi mare, 

Aur mitti mea diye gay. 

• Panjdb. 

A brahman came to my door, 

Ulad tidings the brahman told me. 

* The brahman read the scripture, 

And told me good news ; 

What care was in my mind 
Disappeared on bearing it. 

Much care have men taken 

And spent their days and nights: 

Watching they have died 

And made their eyes blind. 

He put on a brahman’s form 
Who came to me: 

I fell at his feet 

As my desire was fulfilled. 

They call him brahman 
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Who is brahman of the highest kind : 

Who worships him, • 

With him will he remain day and night. 

• They call him God (Allah) 

, Whose nature is good, 

* He is not pleased without love, 

Though you rub uwa^y ^-oiir whole nose. 
Muhammad had female posterity 
And no male posterity. 

'JVhat is written in fate 
Will all obtain justly. 

What is written in fate 

Is already arrived 1 • 

(As) the child lies in the womb. 

And the milk comes into tl«e breasts. 

’Ali and Muhammad have been. 

Who were much loved by him (H God) ; 

In the end they too diod 

And were buried in the earth. 


•This is a remarkable song in its way. l*t came to me as a Brahman 
song and. was given «ie by a Brahman from Kangrii. It is remarkable for 
its cosmopolitan nature and allusions to Muhammadanism, It is in pure 
Hindi excepting the Panjabi word hach'na* to road, and is therefore proba¬ 
bly a wholesale importation from Hindi literatm*e, perhaps straight from 
the writings of some free-thinking poet or Uliagat. 

Bdche : Panj. bach’na, to read. 

Sodh : Hindi, news : not in the Dictionaries. i 

^Patr'ka = patri; altnaiiac, scripture, holy book. 

Jdt, zdt. Tliese wr^irds are now synonymous in common parlance to 
mean ‘ caste.’ Jat is.., Sansk. in origin from root jan, to be born, and zat 
is probably a Munsffi’s corruption of the word to make it fit in with the 
Arabic ofi essence, which, however, in Persian also means ‘ tribe, clan, 
sort.’ Here we have both senses : jdt applied to the Brahman and edt 
applied to Allah, God. 

Jo us'kd sim'ran hare : (?) ought this to be translated “ who worslyp 
him (Qod) in the Brahman’s form.” ? 

Bindpvem etc., i. e., Allah {Ood) is not pleased with more outward 
show.* 

• [The word hdeh'nd or hdnch'nd is a very common pure llindi word j in fact 
parh'na is more Urdu, than Hindi. Eo.] , 


z 
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Jo ghis-ddro sab ndh is in allusion to the Musalman custom of touch- 
ng the ground with the nose (or forehead) in prayer. Tidro ss= dalo. 

Al auldd: progeny. Al, female descendants are not looked upon as 
BO honorable as male descendants, hence the point hero is—’i\fhatever is 
fated will ensue, for even Muhammad left no male line. 

ddd, justice. 

Idr = lad: love : fondness : affection. 

6 . 

r 

Ambc ddliya tota bole ; inaina bole barhiyan. 

Bhajo Kain’ji: din there, ratm bariyaw. 

A, mere toto, bahi-ja pinj’rew, motiya/* chog chuganiydw. 

Tote jo main dudh-bhat diii’niw; mainaw jo ghyo churiyart. 

Kdngrd. 

The parrot screams on the branch of the mango tree ; the maind 
^ chatters in the hedge. 

Repeat the name of Ram : the days are short, and the nights long. 

Come, my parrot, sit in the cage, I feed you with pearl-food. 

I will give milk and rice to the parrot; and crumbs and ghi to the 
maind. 

Notes. 

v| • 

bdrhiy fence, hedge, == bar, bari. 

din thore^ rdiin harigdn. This may be explained thus. The days 
(time for prayer) are short: the nights (no time for prayer) are long: 
hence utiliiie the time for prayer. 

baht-jd, bah’na and bah’na, common Panj. =: baith’na, to sit. See song 
No. 18. 

moiiydn chog , IH.^ bird's food of pearls, i. e., the very best of food. 
The superstition i*s that the hansd swan (mentioned in another song q. t>) 
feeds on pearls by the sea-side, which is therefore considered the very best 
of food. 

Tote jo; maindnjo; Jo in the hill dialects of Kangra and Ohamba 
ho, to. 

dudh-bh&t: milk-and-rice is the usual food given to caged parrots. 

ghgo churiydn : balls made of bread crumbs and gld. Churt is the 
broken grain from a mill: crumbs, ghyo = Panj. ghed = Hind, gh%. cf. 
song No. 25. This is the usual food of caged maimis. 

Pinfreti, moiiydn, maindn. This nasalisation of such final syllables is 
very common in Panj. village poet; dialects, especially in the hills, cn, 
tdn or iydxx are respectively the masc. and fern, form of general infi!ection 
common in these songs : dii is in mainka another form of ia». 
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6 . 

Main tan liogai swam* ka charan'har: 

Turn pap karb mere sag’re par. 

Kdngrd. 

I have become indeed obedient to my lord : 

Save me from all my sin. 

N&tes. 


Ibe story goes that a woman went to a temple to pray, but the god 
said she mu!4 first learn to obey her husband: whereon she went borne and 
presently came back to say she was now very obedient and wjsbed to bo 
forgiven j whence the above song. ^ 

swdmi kd. This makes charhiClidr masQ. which as the singer is a 
woman, must be explained by her being compared to charan'hdr garland 
of the feet. • 

charttn'hdr: obedient. The doriv. given me is charan, the foot + hdr, 
a garland of the feet, sag'rd = sard, the whole. 

par kar'nd : the trans, form of par hond, to be forgiven ; lit., to bo 
across (into the next world). 




7. 


• Re, kachche dam ka nahin liai bharosu. 
‘ Re, kachdhe dam ka nahin hai bharosa. 
Aya na aya: dya na aya. 

Re, kauhche dam kd! (bdrt) 


Kdngrd. 

Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 

Alas, there is no coniidqpce in this life. 

It comes and it comes not; it comes and'it comes not. 
Alas, this life ! {da capo') 


, Notes. 

KacheTid dam is a very curious expression : lit., it is deficient breath 
or life. It is used in the bills for this life, this world. 

bdrt : again, da capo. The word as used in the hills I cannot find in 
the Piets, i it has two senses, one as an enclitic, indeed, surely, verily and 
one in music, ‘sing again from the beginning,’ in which it is foijnd 
at the end of verses or songs as here. It differs from our ' da capo’ which 
is merely a musical direction, whereas * bari’ appears to be actually sung: 
thus "they will sing through the song and then sing ‘ bdri’ and commence 
again. The deriv. is obvious, ef. bdri, a turn; bdri-bdri, turn by turn, 
alternately. See song Nos. 24, 59. 
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8 . 

Karam-gat tari nahin tare : • 

Karam-gat (ari nahin ^are. ■ 

Rawau Kaus sab’hi hogae bari, 

Akltir s^b’hi mare. 

Dush^ ko mare phir us se tare ; 

Bhagat ki rachhja kare : ^ 

Karaui-gat, be, |dri nahin tare. 

r Punjab. 

The decree of fate moves not for putting away : * « 

'The decree of fate moves not for patting away. 

Havanas and Kansas have all indeed been, 

And in the end t'hey all died. 

He (? God) kills the wicked and then saves him ; 

'ihe saints he (? God) preserves. 

Oh, the decree of fate moves not for putting away. 

Notes. 

Karam-gaty the decree of fate : the order of fate, gat is lit.f state, 
condition. ‘ 

fari, tare =■ tdli, tale, tal’na is to vanish, disappear : tal’nd, to put 
off, remove. ’ 

Pdwan^ Kans : typical tyrants in Hindu mythology. Eavana was the 
demon king of Lanka or Ceylon who abducted Sita and was finally killed 
by Eauia. Kansa was a tyrannical king of Mathura and was eventually 
killed by Krishna. He performed Herod’s feat of a general massacre of 
male infants. 

hdri, cnclitie, indeed. See song No, 7. 
tare ; to save, give salvation. 
rackhgd = raksha, preservation. 

RELIGIOUS SONGS. TUKS. 

9. 

Tur’na hai, rah’na nahiw: 

Eh jag kurd wekh. 

Bhag da likhya pawand, 

Mite na karam di rekh, 


Panjdb, 
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One must go hence, one cannot stay': 

This world appeiurs to he vanity. 

What is written in fate must be received, 

• The lines of fate will not be blotted out. 

\ Notes. 

Wekh or vekh^ Panj. to see, to seem. Hind pckh’na. 

Fdwand ov pciund, Panj. form of*tbe in fin. pana, to receive. 
Hekhd.rekh. The lines on the forehead (Fallon’s Neio Hind, Diet. 
says on the palm of the hand) supposed to bo the lines of fate {kanm).' 

10 . 

Satt Narn ik mantar ^i; 

Jape so4 phal pac : 

Kot jatan kar’ke mare, 

- Likhya bhag da khae. 

Panjdh* 

Tho True Name is a charm ; 

Who repeats it will reap tho fruit: 

Making innumerable plans they die, 

And obtain (oifly) what is wiitten in fate. 

• Notes. • 

8(^ft Ndm, th® True Name ; the Name of Ood. A Sikh expression. 
£of = karoy, Ht.^ ten millions, innumerable. 

11 . 

Jin sue bare kite ban, 

Ate saunle kite kag, 

Dhaule bans banueke 

Sabh rang mor, ate rdg : 

Uh Swami ik satt hai, 

At*/kura sabh Sansar. 

Jo kar’ni mfinas kare. 

To pir utaran’har. 

Fanjdbt 

He who made the parrot green^ 

And made the crow black. 

Made the swan white 

And the peacock many-hued and their song; 

• He is the one true Lord 

, And the whole world is vanity. 

If a man do his duty 

Then will he be saved. 
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Notes. 

Sdunld, properly dark-brown ; dafk eomplexioned : swai'thy: here evi¬ 
dently black. * 

Hans: a swan, goose, but with the majority of Panjahis *a mythical 
bird which lives ty the sea-side entirely on pearls and on no o^ner kind of 
food. It is said to be the whitest thing known, as we say ‘ white as snow.’ 
See song No. 6. < 

Ate rag: a very elliptical expression, the verb being left out; the 
sense is ‘ gave to eada bis song.’ 

Pdr utdran'hdr : much used idiomatically in the sense o2 ‘ will obi/iin 
salvation’, ‘ will be saved.’ 


Hona hai, so ho riha! 

Ate an’hona nahin hoe ! 

Wade vadere jatan kar 
Pran gae ban khoc! 

Panjdh, 

What is to be, is now going on ! 

What is not to be, ceuld never have been ! 

Great forefathers make plans 
And lose their lives. 

Notes. 

Hond hai etc. Cf Fallon’s New Hind. Diet. art. an, an’iioni iioti 
nahin, aur honi howan’har, what is not to be is not, and what will be is 
being. The doctrine of fatalists, 

Wade wadcre: Panj. words. Wa^d = bard, great: waderd (also 

wadaru) an ancestbr, forefather ; said to mean also * a wise man.’ • 

« 

\ 


RELIGIOUS SONGS, CUSTOMS. 
13. 

Ajji main ne Ganga nahane jdna ; 

Suuo, main ne Jam’nd nahane jand. 

Gangd nahdnd, 

Jam’nd nahdnd, 

Sar’ju men gho^d lagdnd. 


JPanjdb* 
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To-daj’ I must go and bathe in the Ganges; 

Listen, I must go and batlie in the Jamna. 

Lathe in the Ganges, 

• Bathe in the Jamna, 

I^ust dip in the Sarju. 

Notes. 

This is a pilgrim’s song sung in. the mornings on the road to the 
sacred rivers. 

The Sar’jii River is in Audh ; but it is here said* to be used for the 
Ghjig’ra Uivei*in Audh which runs past Faizabad, etc., and is very sacred. 
The song is in Hindi. « 

ghotdy is a corruption of gi^iota Arabic, ghota l«gant\ is to 
dip, dive. The usual word in this sense is jlmkola. See art. jhakol^ in 
Fjfllon’s Nfiiv Hind. Diet. Gota »i^«T is the usual Hindi I'orin of this word, 
but ghota is what the singer said was correct here. 


Ud, ud, kiinjariyo ni, hd« ! 

Ani Mae, Sawan mahina aya ; 

Ani Mae, Sawan maliina aya. 

Ani nieri M4n, ho ! * 

Ud, ud, la'mjariyo ! 

Ani Mao, pinghaw jliutan jana ; 

Ani Mae, inngha^t jhutan janA 

Ani meri Ma/i, ho ! {Jbdri) 

Fly, fly, O wagtails, yes ! 

O mother, the month of Sawan has come; 
O mother, the month of Sawan has come. 

O my mother, ho ! 

Fly, fly, 0 wagj^ils ! 

O mother, we must go and swing; 

O mother,^ve must go and swing. 

O my mother, ho ! 


Kdngrd, 


{da capo) 


Notes. 

This song, very popular in Kangra, is only^ung during the month of 
Sdwan (July-August). The festival of the Doll Fair {minjaron or gufion 
kd meld) is held in SAvvan throughout Northern India. Local customs re¬ 
garding it dj^er. In KAngrA, they are as follows : every man, woman and 
child goes to the river-side near the fort at Kangra, at least once during 
Sawan, on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday, which must have been previously 
fixed on by a kind of mental vow. On this occasion they must wear a doll 
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at the breast which is thrown into the river while the above song is frequent¬ 
ly sung. The object of the custom is to procure ease of mind during the 
coming year ; for, as tlie doll is cooled by going into the water so is the 
mind cooled (eased) by the act. 

Tlie custom of the Sawan swinging, which is done for Imilc and is 
alluded to in the song is of course well known. One of the sign.s of Sawan 
or the very wet weather, are the kunjaris, which I believe are our ‘ water- 
wagtails.’ 

Kunjdriyo : kuv jari or kunjari, a bird said to appear only in Sawan, the 
rainy sea.son. The word ai)pcars to be local in Kangra: cf. Jlind. khan- 
jan, a wngtail, and the wagtails do appear with the rains in the hills. Kunj 
is the cooler! goose, but that can hardly be meant 

ant; Panj. vocative exclamations used tov^ards women, = Hind. 

ri, ari. 

ifdn, y3s, here apparently merely enclitic. 

Pipghdn jhuptn, to swing. Hind. pi»g or pi«gh, is the act of swing¬ 
ing high ; Panj. a swing suspended. Jliufan, to swing ; cf. Hind, jhul’na, 
to swing; jhot, a swing, and Panj. jhula, the sweep of a swing. The 
festival here alluded to is called the jkuVnd-jdtrd in the North-West 
Provinces and Fallon, s. jhul'na, has, a very pretty song about it, {jg. w.), 
besides others under the same article. Under art., ping, he quotes some 
more something to the same {nirport as that here given. 

hdri; da capo, over again. See note to song No. 7. 

15. 

Mahadcb ru.ssi baitha, 

Mangada gadokh’ru : 

Tabid rosa initti jah’wg, 

.Tahiti dih’ng chhok’ni. 

Tu» t^Ti Sadasibe jo 

Munai lah, soh’nicn ni. 

Ohamhd. 

Mahadev is angry, ' 

And demands a kid. 

When his anger has vanislied, 

’J'hen he will give you a boy ; 

So do you to the Eternal S'iva 

Bring conciliations, O beauty. 

Notts. 

russi, rosd, anger: cf Panj. rossd, ros angei": Hind, ros, rdsd 
Sansk. rus, \/ rush, \/ ri4, \/ rish, V rukh: Hind, and Panj. rus’ 
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na ; Hind, ruth’na, to be vexed, ani^ry. Kussi baith’jut; hill dialect, to bo 
angry. • 

mangada = mang’td, desires. 

gadokVrd, the large bill goat: dim. gadokh'ru, a kid, bill dialect. 
jahJti-whlu, wlien-theii, hill dialect. * 

jdh'ng = jahang = jave(w)gd : diking == dihang = deve(»)ga; ef, 
Fanj. forms such as hosan, jasan, bog,,hovvag, etc. all future forms. See 
song Nos. 23, 44. 

chho¥rUf hill dialect, a widow’s son = orphan* It is used as a 
form of abuse* among women and children. The hint is thnt the speaker 
wishes the other’s father to die. It is the same as the Hindi mur'Jid, about 
which Fallon quotes ‘ Mur’ha gari dai gayo, guiyaw; kaun nate ?* May 
ho become an orphan, my dear; what relative wjw he ? i. c., that he should 
Jest with me. 

Snddsihe — Sada S'iva, the Eternal S^iva. 
jo = Ifo, the objective case. See song No. 5. 
mundi Idh, bring coaxings, conciliate. 

16 . 

Stri. Andar bahar ek’hi jtt, 

Kya jane duje ki prit ? 

Jbye. Tu hai sundar bank! nar, 

Kyow kar’ti jogi ko AAwar ? 

* Stri. Main dar’shan tore ko ai : 

Duji bat nahin kachhu chahi. 

Jogi. Td mere karan lai mithai, 

Jis se kam mcra barb jai. 

Stri. Mujh ko duja nahv> hai kam; 

Kaho, to Idn Bhag’wan ka nam. 

Jogi. Baitho yt^ian, karo bis’ram, 

Sim’ro nit Bhag’wan ka nam. 

Stri. Yeh^to hai is jagat ki ri'ti : 

Koi kisi se kare nabm priti. 

Jogi. Jo dekhe, sab ham matlab ke : 

Koi nahin kam dwe sab ke. • 

•Dhiraj kar, turn karo yoh kam, 

Japa karo Bhag’wan ka nam. 

Orak us’ke nikat hi jana, 

Kisi ne nahin is jag men bachdnd. 

Mat bhdlo, turn kar lo sudh, 

Is’hi ke karan mill hai budh. 


A A 
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Sab begane, koi nahi«» ap’na; 

Teh jag sar4 rain ka'eap’na. 

Jo kar’ni kar lo, hai sangi, ^ 

Ddti jab k pak’regd Frangi. 

( 

Woman. His mind and body are ihe same : 

What does he know of other’s love ? 

r 

Jbgi. You arc a skittish beauty : 

"Why do you disgrace the Jogi ? 

Woman. I (only) came to see you, 

I do not wish for anything else. 

Jbgi. You brought sweets for me, 

That my ,lust might increase. 

Woman. I have no second object; 

* Say and I will take the name of Bhag’wan. 

d'ogi. Sit down here and take your rest. 

Call always on the name of Bhag’wan. 
Woman. This is the custom of this world : 

No one has love for any one. 

Jogi. Every one desires wlv^t be sees. 

No one is of benefit to all. 

Have patience and do you thus, 

Bepeat the name of Bhag’wan. 

In the end you must go to him. 

No one can be saved in this world. 

Forget not, keep him in remembrance, 

For this you have reason. 

All are strangers, no one is a friend; 

This world is all a dream of the night. 

Your duty is your companion. 

When the Angel of Death takes you. 


il'anjdb. 

0 


Notes. 

This song is purely Hindi, but is known everywhere in the Panjdb. 
A.ndar bahar eh'ht rit^: lit.^ inside and outside he is one custom ; bis 
mind and body are the same. 

. Khwar Jear'nd, to disgrace; bring into disrepute. 

Jis se Mm merd barhjdi : that my lust might be increased. k4m, 
lust: Kama, Cupid, the Hindd god of love. 

Bliag'wdn, the Blest; the Supreme Being: God. 

Us'ke nika^: lit.f near him. 
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Jo' har'ni kar lo {yeK) hai sang{ : elliptic construction and therefore 
difficult to analyse. Do what you* have to do (this) is your companion. 
The first sentence is treated as a noun in apposition to the Iqst words hai 
sangi. Jo*kar’n£ kar lo, is now always almost a noun in the sense of ‘ duty, 
but more especially ‘charity.’ The idea of the sentence is ‘your charity is 
your companion, when’ etc. 

Hut Frangt, lit., the English messenger: a curious and notable phrase. 

* Frangi’ here x||gans ‘ the all-powerful,’ a metaphorical sense given the 
word in allusion to the overwhelming power of th(^ British : the ‘ all- 
powerful messenger’ is the * Angel of Death.’ Frangi or English is now 
con'stantly used in common current phrase for what is irresistible, all- 
powerful. Angrez Bahadur di dohdi^! the protection of the all-powerful. 
Quid Farangiy imprisonment from which there is no escape. * 

• 17. 

Chhama chhama pujan chali Mahadeb ko ; 

(^)hama chhama pujan chali Mahadeb ko : 

Tel ki kachauri charhai Mahadeb ko ; 

Tel ki kachauri charhai Mahadeb ko : 

Ghi ki kachauri kbil4i banke yar ko ! 

• Kangri. 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahadev ; 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahadev : 

Cakes of oil she offered Mahadev ; 

* Cakes of oil she offered Mahadev : 

Cakes of ghi she offered to her lover. 

Notes. 

The point is that the girl goes^ with her offering of cakes to the tem¬ 
ple, but the choicest she offers to her lover. 

•The song is purely Hindi. 

tel ki kachauri; ghb ki kachauri: kachauris made with oil are indi¬ 
gestible and unpalatable, whereas those made of ghi are the reverse and 
much more choice. ^ 

Ohham chham is the noise made by anklet-bells of the women in full 
holiday dress. 

. 18. 

Asdn Gugge diya jatra jo jana, soh’nien ni ! 

Asan Gugge diyiL jatrd jo jana, bo ! 

Batta bich bahi kare gallaa, bo, je kar’uian, 

Sdra dukh ghite da mittdnd, soh’nien ni. 

Asdn Gugge diya jatra jo jana, bo! 


Kangri. 
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I must make a pilgrimage to Guggfi, my beauty ! 

I must make a pilgrimage to. Gugga. 

Sitting by the roadside 1 will talk, and while I talk, 

All the sorrow of iny heart will disappear, my beauty !« 

1 must aiake a pilgrimage to Gugga. j 


Notes. 

^laQjdtrd or pilgrimage to Guggd. is performed onlyjipi honour of some 
▼ow being fulfilled aiud nut otherwise. The successful suppliant collects as 
many people as ho can afford and takes them on a pilgrimage to one of the 
numerous shrines to Gugga in the Kangra valley, where he entertains tliem 
at his own cost for some days. As may be readily imagined the more 
frolicsome of the women,^ when tired of the monotony of home life, 
invent a fulfilled vow for the sake of the outing. Gurd Gugga or Goga 
seems to have been a Rajpdt hero who died in his attempts to stem the 
last in\{asion of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1026 A. D. He is nwv a sort of 
saint with miraculous powers over snakes and able to give sons to the 
barren, and is much believed in by the lower orders of the Panjdbis. (See 
my notes to ‘ Folklore in the Panjab’—No. XII, Indian Antiquary, 1882.) 
Asdn, Panj. we, used like the Hin^l[i ham, for I. 
jo — ko, to, also the sign of the objective case. 

bo and aho, hill dialect = Panj. vo, an exclamation ; oh ! you ! ' my 
dear, my friend. • 

batid = Hind, bat and bat, ^ road, path, hill dialect. 
bich = Panj. vich, in, cf. Hind, bich, between. 

galldn har'nd, lit., to make words, to talk, gall, Panj. a word «= 
Hind, bdt, in all its numerous idiomatic senses. 


bahi, sitting. 


Cf. Hitid. baith’na, bithana, bais’na. 


baisaua, baisaeb, 


to sit, set. See song No. 5. To sit by the roadside and talk to passers by 


is about the most outrageous thing a native woman can do. See ^ong 
No. 4)1. 


19. 

Aj to badbdi baji Jas’rat Rde ke ! 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rao kc ! 

Big’si Kusalya Mai Bam Chandar jde ko. 
Big’si eeh dai-mai lalan nahaeke. 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Bae ke! 

Big’sia seh uai-bhai dubh lagaeke. 

Big’si seh ndau nngar bulaeke. 
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Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat line he ! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Kae ke ! 

Big’si seh bua>rani cholti topd Ideke. 

Big’si Subbadrd bahin ka^tl^ lagaoko. 

i. 

to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Kae ke ! 

Big’sia seb Ja’srat bap lanka lutacke. 

Big’sia*seh P’rohit gbar da anand paeko. 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Eac ke ! 

Aj lo bad.bai baji Jas’rat Eae ke ! 

Kdutgrd. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’ral Eae ! 

To-day arc sung congratulations for J^g^’rat Hue! 

Kausalya mother of Earn Chundar is pleased; 

The nurse is pleased to wash the child. 

To-day arc sung congratulations for Jas’rat Eae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Eae ! 

The barber is pleased to plant the dub grass: 

The barber’s wife is pleased to call the city. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Eac ! 

^To-day ar(^sung congratulations for Jas’rat Eae ! 

The royal aunt is pleased to bring the little coat and cap: 

Sister Subhadr.i is pleased to embrace him. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Eae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Eae ! 

Jas’rat the father is pleaded to distribute to the poor: 

The family-priest is pleased to be paid his dues. 

To-day are suu|p congratulations for Jas’rat Eae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Eae ! 

Notes, 

This song or hymn is sung at births by Doms and also by ^ijras^ a 
class of eunuchs, who dress up as old women and obtain a living by singing 
such songs at^ births and mariiagcs. They are I think dying out. They 
go about generally three together with a drum. • 

The song purports to congratulate Jas’rat Eae, *. c, king DaiSaratha 
on the birth a)f Eama Chandra ; there is, however, a mixture of mythology 
in it,’as Subhadra ^was not the sister of Kama but of Krishna. But the 
legends of Eama and Kvishna are often mixed up in popular song. 
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Badhdi bafnd^ to make congratulatory music : to congratulate. 
Big^sid, lig'si: Of Hindi hihae'nd, to be pleased. Observe peculiar 
masculine form hig'sid, and the peculiar fern, hig'si. 

Kausalgd was the mother of lldma Chandra. 
sehf hill dial^t, he, the = Hindi woh^ Panj. so. See son^ No. 45. 
duhh = dub, the duh grass, synoda dactylus. Cf sab and sdbh, all. 
Ddb grass, is presented at weddings and auspicious occasions by the lower 
orders for luck. 

budr-rdni, the r^yal aunt, father’s sister. 

cholu, {opu, dim. forms; tho little cloak and cap. Frjends or rela¬ 
tives always present and put the first clothes on to a baby. Parents never 
do so, as It would be unlucky. 

Kanfh lagdeke, embrace, lit., apply the throat or neck. 

lankd lutdeke : lit.,^h the store : di.stribute gifts among the poor.. 

dnandtpdeke, lit., receive pleasure; to be paid fees or dues. 

r 

20 . 

Pahila phul’ji tu?i Naow ka ! 

Diija iifim Narayana. 

Pahila Chait suhauna, 

Je koi sunen ageta. 

Appu siye, Kahana, pag’riya 
Motiya« ruu-jhuri lai, 

Jugan tai72 jiyara, Kahana ; bariyan lakhan 
Hoya^i putran saheta. 

Kdngrd. 

The first flower is thine, O Name. 

The second name Navayana. 

The first of Chait is lucky 
If any one hear it first. 

Do thou, O Krishna, with turban sewn 
With rattling pearls, ^ 

Live on, O Krishna, for ages and thousands of years 
With thy posterity. 

•• 

Notes. 

This is a notable song as illustrative of the worship of ‘ The Name’. 
Narayana or Rama is here used for the deity as is usual in Sikh countries. 
Nam, JRdm Ndm, Bdm dd Nam, the name of God is generally held *to be 
greater than Rama (God) himself. 
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The caatom is to dedicate the first spring flower seen on a tree to 
Ndm, and the second to Rdm, thus giving Ndm the first place. Observe 
the canonized form phul-ji for this first flower. 

This ^ong is sung by Doms^ as they wander from house to house on 
the first of </hait (March-April), which in many parts » considered New 
Year’s Day in the place of the first of Baisakh (April-May). It is con¬ 
sidered very unlucky to mention the name Chait on this day, until one has 
heard it from the J^om. 

The worship of Rama and Krishna is again mixed, up in this song. 

Hden = n&m = Panj. na«. The Name : the Name of God. 

Agetd, Panj. before the time, prematurely. If he hear it before (he 
speaks it) : if he hear it first. 

Appu = ap, mayest thou. * *' 

. Mun-jhun^ rattle, tinkle. Of. Panj. ruvk-run^ tinkling, rattling: 
jhan'Jhandnd, Hind, and Panj. to rattle. i 

Pariydxvy year, bari, vare, barbi, Panj. hill. dial. = Hind, baras a 
year. See song Nos. 23 and 32. . 

Sahetdf with; also both, Panj. bill. dial. = Hind. sdth. Sansk. 
sabita. 


LOVE SONGS. 

’ 21 . 

Dhiip pai tar-tikh’ni, 

Rae Mamdluwa bo, 

Kiha;} kari baud^Q^ bat ? 

Mera man tai» liya bo. 

Turn ghora, ham pal’ki ; 

lide ^amdluwa bo, 

Ghali rah’nge ik’tiyo sath : 

^Mera man tain liy& bo. 

Turn sisa, ham ar’si; 

Rde Mamdluwa bo, 

Bani rah’ndi goriya den hdth ; ' 
Merd man tarn liyd bo. 

Turn cbampd, ham mal’ti ; 

Bde Mamdluwa bo, 

Khafe rah’nge ik’tiyo high ( ? sdth) i 
Merd man tain liyd bo. 
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Turn 16ng, ham ilayaclu ; 

Uae Mamdluwa bo; 

Rik’ge pausariye den bat = ' 

Moi’a man tain lij'a bo. > 

•• HAngrd. 

L 

The sunshine is growing hot; 

O Rai Mumdlu. 

How shall we go along the road ? 

0 you have captured my heart. 

You be the horse, I the carriage ; 

O Rai Mamdlu, 

Wo will go along together : 

O you have captured my heai’t. 

You be the looking-glass, I the looking-glass ring ; 

O Rai Mamdlu, 

Looking pretty on beauty’s hand : 

0 you have captured my heart. 

You be the champd^ I the mdVU flower ; 

• O Rai Mamdlu, 

Standing together in the garden ( ? only together) 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the clove, I the cardamom ; 

O Rai Mamdlu, 

We will be sold in the druggists’ shop, 

O you have captured my heart. 


Notes. 

The point of this song lies in the antithesis of the masculine and 
feminine terms used by the girl to herself and her lover. This is 
very finely worked out; thus, ghord is masc. and pdVki, fern. : stsd^ 
masc., and dr^si fern.: champd^ masc. and mdVtiy fern.: lottg^ masc, and 
ildyacMy fern. 

pat = pari, fell: common Panj. form. See song Nos. 26, 47. 

tar-tihh'ni, very hot, burning; used of spices. It probably means 
fresh and hot; tar^ fresh, -f tikh'nd^ Panj-i hot, pungent. Of. Panj. and 
Hind, tikhd. Hero it is applied to sunshine (dhup). 
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Ude Mdmd/u, apparently a fanciful name attached only to this song. 
Perhaps for the common name Mdli#(Mall). Mnindld is the pied wagtail. 
bo : see song No. 18. • 

rah'r^e, rah'ntH; cf.jdh'ng, dih'ng ; see song No. 15. 
ih'tigb^ in one place, together. Cf. Panj. ik’^liaur,*ik’hatta, ikattar : 
Hind, ik’hatta, ik’tha, ik’thaura, ck’tho. The doriv. is eh, one + \kviur or 
fkaon, place. , 

dr'si, the ring worn by women on the thumb containing a small 
looking-glass. • 

hani rah'niU : ban rah’na, to look pretty, to be nice, to look well. 
Sdn'nd can itself have this sense. See Fallun, art. ban'ad, 17. ^ 

ti?en = de, Panj, ; c/1 nasali/.ed.inlleution. See song No. 5^ * 

goriyd, a beauty, belle. Poet., lit. fair. , 

• champd, a shrub with yellow-scented flowers: Micholia champaca. 
(?) yellow oleander. * 

mdl'ti* a white highlj'-seonted flower. Aganosma roxhurghii, (f) fran¬ 
gipani. 

ik'tiyo hdgh, T am nearly certain from the rhyme of the song that this 
is wrong, and that the lino should run khare rah'age ik'tiyo sdth. 


22 . 

Piya mera baid, s.ira jag rogi; 
Na jane nabnj, kihan jfye rogi ? 
Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, mere man mew 
Lag rahi c^ot. 


Pij'a mera chalya, mai/i mlnw kanea jatiaa, 
Kaddih kaleje, pran taji janaw. 

• Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, mere man mew 
Lag rahi chot. 


Mah’nga bike, ta« bhukhyan nahiw rah’naw'; 
Missa-kissa andar bahi kari khanan. 

Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, merie man mew 
Lag rahi chot. 
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Mah’nga bike, ta« nangiyan nahm rab’ndTe j 
Mo(a-sota andar bahi kari lana». 

Lag rail! ehot, • 

Sajan, mere man men 
• Lag rahi cbot. 


Galin Iraddhe, tan sun^ kari rab’nan, 
Cliup-cbap gliare bich bsilii kari kat'nan. 
• Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, mere man men 
Lag rahi ehot* 


My love is a physician, all the world is sick ; 
H* knows not the pulse, how will the sick live ? 
I am wounded. 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 


Kdngrd, 


My love goes away, I too go witli him : 
Casting out my heart, giving 5p my life. 
I am wounded. 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 


If (food) be dear, I will not remain hungry j 
Sitting in the house I will eat leavings. 

1 am wounded. 

My friend, in my heiirt 
I am wounded. 


If (clothes) be dear, I will not remain naked ; 
Sitting in the house I will wear coarse cloths. % 
I am wounded. 

My friend, in my heart 
I anS wounded. 

If they abuse I will remain listening ; 

Sitting silently in the house I will bear it. 

I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart . 

T am wounded. 
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Notes. 

nahaj = nabz, the pul^e: it is a curious word to use here when ndfi 
and ndryd haul, a pulse-doctor, arc available terms. 

mhiny hill dialect = bhi, also, too, = Sausk. apt; ,Panj. vt. 
mhtn,^kanen,Jdndn, hhukhydn, rah'ndn, etc. All specimens of the 
nasalized inflection. See song No. 5, etc. 

Tcaddh'nd, Panj. to cast out. Se8 song No. 33. 
tafnd, Panj. to give up. 

mmd-kissd, lit. mixed, food made from the leavings of various 
grains: frugal diet: coarse food. 

hahi, sitting, see song No. 18. / 

ydU haddh'nd, Panj. to abuse : lit. to cast out abuse. • 

, hat'ndw, to bear with; put up with: Panj. Gf. the expressions, 
din Tcafnd, to pass the day : kaid Tcat'nd, to bear imprisomncul^ 
hich i=. Panj. vich, inside. See song No. 18. 


23. 


Amb charbi kari koel bole, bol’da sabad suhauni. 

“ Jiagare diyo koefe, 

Baran tan barhiyan gori da hand ghar ay&, 

* Mang’da soyan da sag, asan kudhi ddiyo? 

Amman jo puchhani, bapue puchhani, jani ban 
Raiyan de bag, bage diyan liaiyan, be. 

Sassii jo puchhani, main soh’ro jo puchhani, jatii ban 
llaiyiin de bag, bage diya^t Raiyan, be.” 
-“Babe the sde, goriye, chhutiyan lar’jan lage the, 
Motij’an de jhuixje, asan kihayi Joriye ?” 
“Luchijan pakauni, thaliya pauni, upar suyan da sag, 
Kliayaf be, mubimiyaa bo.” 


“ N’hoi, bo, dhoi, sej bichhai, ai-ja, tun najo y^nien ! 

Jaughaj^^jo jikk, jahlu soi main jangha, tahlu jayan tiin panien.” 


Kdngrd. 


The cuckoo called, sitting in the maugo tree, making a sweet call. 
*“ O cuckoo of the gardens, 

The beauty’s husband has returned home after twelve years ; • 
He asks for fennel; whence shall I give it ? 

Asking my mother, asking my father, I will go 

To the marl^et-gardcner’s garden; O to the market-gar¬ 
dener’s garden. 
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Askintf moiher-in-law, asking father-in law, 1 will go 

To the markfit-gardener’s^garden ; O to the market-garden¬ 
er’s garden.” • 

The fennel is sown, my beauty, the leaves are small, § 

The fruit is like pearls ; how can I cut it * 

“ The thin cakes are cooked and placed on the plate, the fennel 
on tlie top : 

O eat them, O my brave one !” 

** Bathe, my^lear, and wash, spread the bed, and come, thou 
young and graceful one ! 

Shampoo my thighs: when I go to sleep, then go you for water.” 


Notes. • 

This is a diflicult song to follow, owing to the eonfinsed way in which 
it is puir together. The woman first addresses the cuckoo about her hus¬ 
band’s return ; the market-gardener then addresses her, then she her 
husband, and lastly her husband answers her. 

Sabad, sah'd, I*anj., a word, speech. 

hdgdwy hug, hdgr^ common corruptiSus of ba^^, a garden. 
dige, digd, digdw, Panj. inlleeted forms of da, di, de = ka, ki, ke ; of. 
hdrdn, sogdw, ammdn etc., all specimens of the nasalized iiifiection 
above noted. See song No. 5, etc. 

hdirdw hnrhiydu, this term of twelve years is a sort of conventional 
cxpre.ssion to mean ‘ a long while,’ It had its origin ih the twelve years 
apprenticeship supposed to be undei’gone by saints and jogis. harhi, Panj. 
a year. See song Nos. 20 and 32. 

knnd = kanth, a husband. • 

sogdn dd sag — soa, fennel, aneihum sowa^ a much-valued relish. 
kudhi? hill dialect: whence? .song No. 127. 
ammdw jo, sassu jo, soh'rc jo, janghdn jo, in all these cases jo = 
ko, to. See song No. 5. ^ 

rdiydw — rdiw = ardixi, Panj. a caste of Muhammadans who are 
market-gardeners. 

chhutiydo. la^rjan, lit., small fringes (chhutiyd = ehhota), used for 
small leaves of a young plant. 

‘ motiydw dejhunje ; jhnnjd or jhdnjd, dialectic = fruit. ‘ Fruit like 
pearls’, means that the fimit or flower is still white and beaded, looking like 
beads on the plant, i. e., the plant is still very young. 
kihdn? Panj. how? ^ • 

luchiydu = ILiiid. luchai, a soft thin cake fried in butter. 
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pdunt (also pdna) in Panp = commonly Hind, pand to get j but also 
frequently in tliese songs = dal’na, td place, put, oast, tlirow. 

muhtmigdwy muhtmi, a br&ve man, a warrior ; a village word corrupted 
from nmhidm, Arab., a ditficult thing. In Hind, it means a xnilitary ex¬ 
ploit, a brave^and difficult accomplisluneut. 
io, mj' dear, my love. See song No. 18. 

ndjo gdnien, young and delicate b^jauty ; ndjo is a Hind. poet, cor¬ 
ruption of ndzuk, Pers. delicate. 

jahlu-tnhht, wbcn-then. See song No. 15, • 

jdnghd, fut. form ; T will go, ef. pAngln, J will throw (pd,na) in song 
No, 45. See also songs Nos. 15, 21. sol main jdnghd^ I will go ^to sleep. 


song 44. • 

flV, so^', seems here, as in several oth(jr places, to be a termination of 
the.con j unci i ve partici pie. 

The address to the cuckoo commences w'ith “ hagiia dj 3 ’C koele” : the 
market-gardener speaks at “ bahe the soe” : the woman addre.siibs her 
husband at “ luchiya?* pakd-uni j” and the husband answers at “ n’hoi, bo, 
dhoi.” 


^ 4 . 

Pan’ghat ko jal bharan pit tin 

liat men man-rakhu an mild : 

X)ukh merd, sd.rd, janda riha bdri, 

Kal’ja phule sd.hi bahot khild. 

Kdngrd. 

I was going to the watering-j)laee to draw water, 

And my lover met mo on the road : 

All my trouble went awa}' altogether, 

And m/ heart blossomed greatly like a flower. 

^ Notes. 

Pan'ghat = pani-gbat, the place by the river or well side, where women 
go for water. ^ 

jdti common vulgar Hindi form = jata, ja.ti. 

hat = hat — Hind, bat a road, see song No. 18. • 

man-rakhu^ lit.^ keeper of the heart, lover: of. chit-rakhu sont? No 
27. 

ddW, enclitic, indeed, altogether: see song No. 7, 
kdVjd = kalija., the heart (liver). 
sdMf hill dialect = sa., like. 
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25. 

Koflii taw paniydw gher’wali, bo, 

Jit pher’vvaw raklian diwar, piyare. 

Kit hhr&n, kit nikalan, bo muiye, ( 

Kityo iiabin lag’da jiu, piyare. 

Kdngrd. 

The house I have built is,largc, my dear, 

In it I have built walls with doors all round, my love. 

Whercvei^I enter, wherever I go out; ah, my dear, 

Nowhere is any one for me to love, inj' love. 

\ Notes, 

tan ==> ta, Panj. = to, Hind, indeed. 

tan, ‘pdniydn, giter'wan, phcrwdn, etc., observe the nasalization. ^Cf. 
song No, 5, etc. 

pg.my6n ; kothi pfina (or pauna), hill dijilect, to build ^ house: cf. 
Panj. word pana and pauua, to place, put, throw. See song No. 23, ete. 

gher'wdn, p1ier*wdn. Qhcr'todn = ghera, gher’wa or gher’dar, in Panj. 
and Hind, lit , siirrounding, enclosing, as applied to a dress means large, 
ample, full; in the hill dialect it is a|j(j>lied, asAere, to a house or dwelling, 
to mean large, commodious. Pher'wdn, lit., surrounding, hill dialect, is 
applied to a house whose doors open from room, to room all round. 'Thus 
a European bungalow in India would be described,by a Kangrd hill-man 
as gher'wd, largo and phr.r'*wd, with doors to ev(‘ry room. The point here is 
that “ the house I have built is large and comfortable.” 
ho, my dear, see song No. 18. 

jit-hit, inflected pron. forms Panj. = jis-his : it and ut = is and us 
are similar ones. 

bo mu/ge, also mtiiye bo and mMye. In the hill dialect used by 
women as an exclamation, hi! come here ! I say! oh you ! Als^ ui^d 
sorrowfully, ah, my dear ! alas, my dear! The fiudiaua Panj. Diet, gives 
the following curious explanation of this word: “ muiye, O dead one! 
spoken to a woman ehidingly.” ^ 

hityo = Panj. kiti, anywhere. 

jid — ji, life, the heart, Cf. Panj. forms ghyo and gheu = ghi (see 
song No. 5) and kitjm = ftiti, above. Ji lag'nd is an idiom, to be fond 
(jf, to be enamoured of, to love. 

26. 

Tere munhew dikhi kari 
Maiw bhatoi gaya. 

Tu» taw hasi, bo, pai 
Maite.riyoi gaya. 


Kdngrd, 
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Seeing your face 

I became mad. ^ 

Then you laughed, my dear, 

And tears fell fi-om me. 

Notes. 

OTwn/ien, a strong example of the final nasalization frequently noted 
above. • 

blialoi, mad. (?) = Hind, bhutilha, possessed of a devil, 
hast pat = hawsi pari, laughed. See song Nos. 2l, 47. 
riyoi^ it is said that there are two verbs : rond, to weep, rtgondy to 
weep involuntarily. 

maite = maitow and maithon: Pan], from me. 

27. ' 

Kya kara» ! Ja» mam kuthii ? 

Mera dhag’ra mil’da liai nahm. 

Dhund’kar sare hi dekha; 

Chit-rakhu mil’da hai uahi». 

Kdngrd. 

What shall I do ? ^^ithcr shall I go ? 

I cannot find my love. 

Searching everywhere I liave seen, 

CThat) the keeper of my heart is not found. 

Notes. 

Jan, a notable form =jd nasalized. 

JCuthu ? = kithu ? hill dialect, whither ? cf. kudJn ? where ? in 
song No. 23. In the hills tUhu is in that place ; utJm, in that place ; 
JAthu ? in what place ? etc. The Parij. forms are ethe, kithe, etc. Of. 
also *the form kusi (hil? dial.) = kisi, any one : song No. 31 : and km f 
song No. 53. 

Chit-rakhuy lit^, keeper of the heart, a lover. See song No. 24 where 
the expression is man^rakhu, with precisely the same meaning. 

28. 

^e jadu kar’ke merd man mohyd* 

Re jadu kar’ke mera man mobya : ^ 

He jadu kar’ke mera man mobya, 

• Ap’ne begane se kboya. 

* Re jadu kar’ke mera man mobya : 

Re jddu kar’kd mera man mobya. 


Kdngrd. 
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O willi bewitchment my heart he fascinated; 

O with bewitchment heart he fascinated: 

All with bewitchment rny heart he fascinated. 

I have lost my friends and acquaintances. r 

O pith bewitchment my heart he fascinated, 

0 with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. * 


Notes. 


A'fne begdne: ^op'ne, one’s own people ; hegdne, people of other castes : 
the expression means ‘ friends and acquaintances.’ Cf. song Nos. 16 
and 8G. 


29. 

Os papi ne mujlie deliha clc najar : 

Tan man ki ruhi nahi» kuchh bhi 7r7<abar. 

JKdngrd. 

That wicked one gave me but one look : 

And no recollection even of myself remained. 


Notes. 

Os, common Piinj. pronunciation ».f us. 

Tan man, lit , body and mind, i. e., one’s self. 

30. 

Nir’mohin'i, turn se kabhi na bolungi; 

Kliake katara, mai/i aii marungi 
Nir’mohira, turn sc kabhi na bolungi; 

Khake kiitura, main ap marungi. 

Kdngrd. 

Yon heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a dagger, I >\^ill kill myself. 

Yon heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a dagger, I will kill myself. 

Notes. • 

Nir'moh/'rd = Hind, nir’mohi, heartless, unloving : the root is #»oA, 
Sansk. and Hind., love : Panj., mohur. 

31. 

Pakhiya lagiyan sune diya» lar’jan 
Pakhiyji lagiyan sune diyan lar’jaw 
Asara jo kusi diydn nahin gar’jaA. 

Pakhi loch di lai-do. 
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Piikhijd lage sune de btinde ; 

Fakhiya lego sune de Jpdnde : 

Asan bari kusi. kane nabin ki&ndo. 

Pakbi loch di lai-de. 

• Kdngrd. 

The fan with the golden fringes ; 

The fan with tho golden»fringus : 

No one (else) is loved by me. 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 

Tho fan with the golden tassels ; 

The fan with the golden tassels : 

Indeed I will speak to no one (el(ie). 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 

Notes. 

m 

paJehii pahhigd, Panj., pakkhi = pankhi, a small fan. Of. $ansk. 
paksha, a wing, side of anything. 

lagiydn^ digdw, lar^jdn^ gar'jdn,^ttong specimens of nasalized inflec¬ 
tion. See song No. 6, etc. 

•sune, suna, hill dialect, gold. Of. Hindi forms sona, sauna, sunud, 
son, gold. ^ 

digdn, see song No. 23 : of. 

Asdwjo. Asdn, Panj. (we) I. jo, to. See song No. 6. 

^t<«/==kisi, inflected form, any one. See songs Nos. 23, 27 and 31. 
larjda, hill dialect, fringes = jhdlur. 

garjdn : corruption of gharaz, necessary. Lit., no one is 

necessary to me ; I love no one else. 

• loch, Panj., desire, wish. 

*lai-de. Ini, conj. part? See song No. 23. 

hunde, a tassel, silken drop hanging from a fan ; properly an earring, 
ear-drop Of Hind, bund, (a drop of water) a drop; Panj. bunda, u 
drop : Hind, phund’ra, a tassel. Sansk. Tindu, a drop of anything. 
hat-i, enclit%, indeed. See Bong Nos. 7 and 24. 
hunde, kuna, Panj. to speak : also kahina ■= Hind., kah’na. 

32. 

Asan, bo, sunya 
• Tera byah, bo, kitd : 

Jaui, kyd, bo, kita ? 

Mfliye bo, Fhulamun. 


c c 
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Barya chham^ya di pheri; 

Bedan bundi teri; < 

Ai mili-ja, bo. 

Muiye bo, Pbulamuw. 

• _ Kdngrd. 

My dear, I have heard 

They have married you ofF, dear : 

My love, O what have they done ? 

Pome to me, Phulamun. 

There is the return after the year and the six months: 

My love is for you : 

Come and meet me, my dear, 

Como to me, Phulamda. 

Notes, 

Tfie custom in the Panjab is for the bride to return home to her 
parents awhile, after she has been married six months, and again after a 
year. The lover here reminds Phulamun (a common hill name for girls) 
of this custom, and says it is nothing to him that they have married her 
to another, if she will come to him when she comes home again. 
lo, my dear. See song No. 18. 

yfciVd, common form of the past tense of karna in Panj. 
muiye bo^ come here. See song No. 25. 

baryd^ of a year. See song Nos. 20 and 23. bari and barhi, A year = 
Hind, baras, Panj. var, vare. Cf Sansk. varsha, Prak. variso, varihu* 
Panj. variha. 

bedan, love, hill dialect. Cf. Sansk. root vid, to perceive, feel, 
possess, acquire, marry. Panj. vedhiia,.to contract an amorous friendship. 
Hind, bedna and bedhna, to ache, pain. 
hundi, Panj. form of hoti, is. 
di, mill, conj. parts. See song No. 23. 

33. 

Mai^t tere nal bhulke nihora layfi. 

Laya, ikn janam ganwaya. 

Main tere nal bhulke nihora laya. 

Kaddh be kaleje main hajar karni ; 

Akhir putar paraya. 

Main tere nal bhulke nihord layd. 

Chun chun kaliyan main sej bichhana 

* [Varihu is a conjectural Fr&lAit form. Ed.] 
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Rhol tani gal Idja 

Main tere nal bhulke nihora laya. 

• Panjdb. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

I brought them and I was ruined. * 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

I took out my heart and^I gave it you; 

In the end you were a stranger. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to y«u. 

Taking young flowers I spread a soft bed ; 

I opened my dress and I fell on your neck. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you, 

Notes ,' 

ndl, Panj. with = se. 

nihora^ Hind, nihora, favour, kindness. , 

gamv&nd, gawdundf Panj. to lose, waste. Janam ganwdnd = Hind, 
janam bigarna, to spoil one’s life, to- be ruined for life. See song No. 3. 

Kaddh kaleje, Panj. lit.y casting out my heart, giving up my heart. 
See song No. 22. ^ 

hdjar karni, (haaar = hazir, present) to make present; give up. 
g>uiar pardgd, Ut.^ a stranger’s son, a stranger, estranged. 
chun cTiun kaliydn, etc. lb is not uncommon for the rich to have 
bela (jasmine) flowers picked and spread into a bed, over which they spread 
a sheet.* This is done in Sawan (Jul 3 '-Aug.) when these flowers are plenti¬ 
ful. Similarly rose loaves are used in Pliagun (March-April.) Fallon* 
New Hind. Diet. art. sej, gives a riddle which commences exactly as this 
verse. 

Chun chun kaliya-a sej bichave, 

Kadhi na p» ke nere ave ; 

Jab dekhe pi awkh ughar, 

Ghanchla ch&li, anchla jhar. 

gal laydf idiocS, I fell on your neck ; I embraced you. 

34. 

• 

Tain kajo lai thi is kane prit ? 

Eh tan hai sare jag dd cha^ora : 

Eusi da nahin hoya mit. 

• Kdngrd, 

Why did you give your love to him ? 

He is indeed a world-wide libertine : 

He was never a friend to any one.. 
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Notes. 

kajo ? hill dialect, why ? ' 

ohafordf a libertine, properly an epicui’C, one who lives on the best 
of things. 

Jcmi = kissi. See song Nos. 23, 27, 31. , 


MAllEIAGE CUSTOMS. 

35. 

13e muiidij’a, tai» nu« 

Chiia r^lIlga^Va^^ gnle imr da : 

Teri kngli di ajab baluir, we ! 

Be larko, be larke, 

Kanjar-Mane da jjluu elilior de ! 

Kdngrd. 

Ah my boy, for thee 

I will dye a turban like ^ pomegranate flower; 

Ah ! the wondrous beauty of thy aigrette ! 

Ah my boy, ah njy boy. 

Leave olf going to the prostitute’s quarter ! 

Notes. 

This song is sung by the young women attending the hardt or mar¬ 
riage pj-octission, and is addressed by way of chaff to any man, young or 
old, they may happen to meet. It is said that the use of such children’s 
terms as he, mundigd, atid larkd to grown men is a severe hit. ^ 

he, Panj. women’s expression used to young 'jhildren—Ah! Oh yen, O. 
chird, a tine turban of many colours. 

gtile ndr, gulnai*, pomegranate colour, is a favourite dye—see Leit- 
ner, Linguistic Fragments, Panj. Secretariat Press, 1883. 

• kaqU, hill dialect, the brush-like ornament used in turbans, an 
aigrette. It is a corruption of the Turki word kalghi. Kagli is used to 
mean also a reward of honour from tho old practise of giving aigrettes as 
a military reward : in this sense too it is used ironically, thus; tijju lari 
kagli Ugi gagi I (hill dial.) a fine reward you have got; a fine thing you 

have made of it. * 

hanjnr, knnjar, a mat-weaver; in the Panj., however, the prbstitute 
class (kaneban). Kanjri, Panj. a prostitute j this sense is said to have 
arisen from the very loose character of the Kanjar women. 
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36. 

Babal mora re, naiyav clihuta jae ; 

Char kahar nfori ji, doliya le-ao, re : 

Apiia kegana chhu^a jae. 

Kangra. 

Ah my father, I must leave my house ; 

Four bearers, dear, hav5 brought my palauquin ; alas ! 

1 must leave my friends and acquaintiyices. 

Notes. 

This song is sung vc-hen the bride jeave-s for her busliand’s house. 
Fallon New ITind, Viet. art. apnd quotes from the North-West Provinces 
this song in words almost identical with the above. Ho calls it the 
De 2 )arture^ong or chdU kd git. 

Apua l)igpn6 chhixta jae ! 

Babal re, mora naiyar chhuta jae! 

naiyaVj Hind. poet, for naihar, the father’s or parent’s house, one’s 
home. 

. apnd hegdnd, friends and acquaintances. See song No. 28. 

37. 

Bcdardi swami ne mujhko 

Phulchhariyow .sc inara, re : 

Chhariyow se mail mi marungi j 
Bolan sc ati mara, re. 

Kdngrd, 

My bard-Jiearted husband 

Beat mo with flower-sticks, alas ! 

Beaten with flower-sticks I will not die; 

« (But) he beat me much with words, alas! 

Notes, 

• 

On'the 4th day after the marriage it is the custom for the bride and 
bridegroom to fight a duel with light sticks covered with flowers. • 
Phulclihari, chhari, a light stick covered with flowers used for the 
purpose of 'this duel. The duel is of course a sham one and has led to a 
proverb quoted by JPallon, New Sind. Diet. art. chhari, Mai» no is ko 
pbul ki chhayi bhi nahin mari, I never touched him at all. 

ati is pure Sansk. very much, much, = Hind, atka, atki. 
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38. 

Cbacbartien ditta tdk, , 

Ki maungnd» khub larjd 

Sdbe dya« larjan man mirk, 

•Keb jar gbare bicb barjd. 

l^&ngra. 

Tbe tick gave a bite. 

At tbo same time 4he bug bit well; 

(So) Suba's wife made a sign, 

S6 that ber friend entered tbe bouse. 

Notes. 

f 

In tbc.Kangra District, when the bridegroom goes to claim his bride, 
it is nearly a universal custom for his bride’s female relatives to sit him 
down to a dinner. They then sit round liim and proc^d to cha:E hiin 
about his relatives. Among the rich nothing that is considered indecent 
is allowed; among the poor the songs are so broad as to bo untranshiteable. 
The above and the three next songs are those sung on such occasions in 
rich and well-to-do bouses. 

Suba is here merely a generic name and represents any relative of 
the bridegroom who may happen to be married. Any other name can 
be inserted. 

Tbe point of this song is that Suba’s wife makes the bites of the 
ticks and bugs which infest ber person tbe excuse fdr letting ber lover 
into the bouse. Tbe song is valuable as expressing what the ’rich in 
Kangra consider inofEensive ebaJ^, and as showing their excessively dirty 
personal habits. 

chafijharuen : cJiacharu, bill dial., a tick, flea = Hind, and Panj. 
cbichra, cbicbri. en, nasalized inflect. f?ee song No. 5. 

ditto, Panj. = diya, gave. • 

. bill dial., bite of flea or tick. 

ki, explained to mean in the hill dial. ‘ ussi wakt,' at that very mo¬ 
ment.* I am inclined, however, to consider it is connected with or 
represents tbe Panj. conjunction ke, or. ^ , 

maungnun, hill dial., a bug. 

largaw, hill dial, a w;fe, cf. Hind, and Panj. Zarf,/ar, love, endear¬ 
ment : Hind, and Panj. Iddla, Iddli, darling, dear; Hind., Iddo, pet; 
Panj. Iddu, love; Idduld, darling ; l&do, favourite daughter; Hind, and 
Panj. girl’s name, lAdo : Panj. Idri, bride. 

mirk mdrnd, to sign to, beckon, bill dial. * 

hieh, inside, Jnto. See song No. 18. • 

* in this sense, “when,” “just when,” is a wellknown idiomatic expression 
in lliudi. En.] 
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39. 

Rdgen gdjar mllli, , 

MerS man boldd; 

Hamen dari mundhan di gajuli, 

Mera man bolda. 

Kdngrd. 

The carrot and radish of the garden 
My heart desires : " 

Rama’s wife, wanton from the beginning, 

My heart desires. 

Notes. • 

This is the second of the four clviffy marriage songs.* See song 
No. 38. 

bagevij JS4llflen, good instances of the nasalized inflect.* See songs 
38 and 5, Qtc. 

gdjar muli is a common idiom to signify anything worthless ; honco 
the sting of this song. 

man holdd^ idiom, lit., my heart speaks ; I desire, wish for, want. 

Bdmcvi, as Suba in song 38, t^is is merely a generic name, any other 
would do. 

• ddrij, hill dial., wife. Cf. Hind., dard, a woman ; dari, slave-girl, 
concubine ; whence. Hind, and Panj. daridar, a bastard. Tho Ludiana 
Panj. Diet, says dari is a female slave taken in war, but is used as a term 
of sportive abuse. Perhaps ‘ Rama’s woman’ would be the best rendering 
here. 

mundhdn, Panj. mundh, muddh, the beginning. Of, Panj. and Hind, 
mund, the head : Hind, mundli, muddb, chief, head. 

mandhdn. di, from the beginning. 

* dial, itching) wanton. 


40. 

Ragien diyan lariyan khada nimbwe da char. 

Peten tnmb hoi. 

Chamhd. 

jama’s wife eats lime pickle. 

And has a feeling in her stomach. 

^ Notes. 

This is the third of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 88. It 
is a double entendre. 
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Rdmeriy peievif nasalized inflect., see previous song. 
lariydn^ wife. See song No. 38, . 
char = dchdr or achchdr, pickle. » 

tumb, Panj. touch, feeling. 

41. 

Rupe dariyaw 
Batte bich gallan kitiyan; 

Sun, kitijaw, ji! 

Bardye diya» katoriyaw pitiyaw ; 

Sun, pitiya», ji ! 

Chamhd. 

^ Rupa’s wife 

Sits by the roadside talking, 

Listen, talking, Sir! 

Drinking cups of wine. 

Listen, drinking, Sir! 

Notes, 


This is the last of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 38. To 
sit by the roadside and to talk to the.passcrs by is considered the heiglit 
of im])ropricty in a woman (seo song No. 18), and licro it is added to by 
drinking wine. 

ddrigda, wife. See song No. 39. 

baife bich galldn kitigda. See song No. 18, where almost the samo 
expression occurs in the same sense. 

Nome Customs. 

42. 

Ajji mai» ne jana lio ap’ne des ^ 

Sundar kar’ke bhes, bankd kar’ke bhes. 

Nir’mal jal, bari thand’ri pawan hai, 

Mukh’ra dekh’na bes. 

Ajji iuai» ue jana ho ap’iie des. 

Kdngrd. 

To-day I must go to my own country: 

Making my'self handsome, making myself smart. 

(There) the water is pure, and the wind is cool, 

- And the faces beautiful to look upon. 

To-day I must go to my own country. 

Notes, 

fjji — aj, to-day. 

bdri, also, moreover. See song No. 7. 
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fhanfri = tbaiidi, cold. The insertion of r and r in such words 
is not uncommon. See §ong Nos, 41, 45. 
les, *(ii curious word) the best, Fallon, Hew Hind. Diet, has 
hiSf aOj., bettor, more excellent. 

43. 

“Ni kuyyd, jati'i» saub’riaii f>ind !” 

“ Duiigi kbui te gbara nahia khich’da.’*^ 

“Lai, lai bath wicb tind ! 

Ni kuryd, ja saub’riaa de pind I” 

F^ijdb. 

“ My daughter, go you to your hpsband’s village!” • 

“ The well is deep and the water-pot does not draw.” 

“ Tak^a small water-pot in your hand ! , 

daughter, go to your husband’s village!” 


Notes. 

f 

This song is a hit at the hard work, young wives are made to do in 
their husband’s houses, and their unwillingness to leave their own homes, 
vocative exclamation used towards women. l*anj, 

Jcuri, Fan]*, a virgin; but used by parents to their daughters, 
married or unmarried. 

sauh'ridu jyind, sauh'rdy father-in-law, saiih'ridn, Panj. parents-in- 
law. 

pind, Panj. a village. Sauh'ridw de pind, Panj. parents-in-luw’s 
vilbige = husband’s homo. 

^ te = ate, Panj. and. 

* ghard, tind ; gh%rd, the ordinary earthen pot for water ; t ind, Panj. 
the sm.all earthen water-pot used with a Persian-wheel in wells j here obvi¬ 
ously used for the dim. of gliard. 

wich — %ivh = hich ; inside, in. See song No. 18. 

* Jehich'dd — khainch’ia, draws. Cf. uehia«, next song. 


• 41. 

Gharyaii, be tu« chbail lohara, 

, U'chiaw diura, be. 

Diiira bal’san sammak-rati, 

A't’ra ghol’saw bariya parati : 
Main ghar bir prahunaa, be. 


I) D 
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Bh’ro, bli’ro, be gad’wa, ^hanij’rew pdnien; 

Bir dliaryaja ghar gay4- l>e* 

Klidyda, bo bird, bare bare g’rdlien, . * 

8as’ri awasi karkasa, be. 

A'wasiw, awassiw, mera kya kar’sm ? 

Ik gba|i pal paliuiiaa, be. 

Kangrd. 

Forge me, ob thou good blacksmith, 

A lany) with a tall stem, O. 

I will burn the lamp all night, 

And 1 will mix Hour on a large plate ; 

I eirtertain my brother in my house, O. 

Fill, fill, t) cup, with Cold water; 

My brother goes thirsty to the house, O. 

Eat, O brother, large mouthfuls, *■ 

Mother-in-law will come scolding, O. 

She will come, she will come: what will she do to me ? 

1 am only entertained an hour, O. 


Not's. 


The nasalized inflect, so often above noted is very strongly marked 
here. Qharydw and /--/mydn are imperatives; again in Mc/udn we 

havo the fern, form of it, and in thandfeii pdnien the masc. form. See song 
No. 47. 


uchii = uncha, tall. Cf. songs Nos. 31, 45, 60, 47,43. 
dandi, the beam of a pair of scales: the stem of the tall kind of 
Indian brass lamp. 

dritra — dhtrA = dia, a lamp. 

hdVsAn, ghoVsdn ; fut. forms masc.: dwasm, awasi, Jear'stn ; fut. forins 
masc. Cf. song Nos. 16, 21, 23. 

samnioJc-rati, Panj., all night. sammaTc, all, the whole, is only found 
in this phrase ; (?) connected with sab, sabh, all.* 

dfrd = ata : tbandWen = t^iandc: prdhundxi pdhundn. All in¬ 
stances of the insertion of r and r. See song No. 42. 
prdhundw,pdhunAn, to entertain: palm, a guest. 
blCro, hJi'ro = bharo, bharo ; fill, fill. 
gad^wd, Panj., a small brass drinking vessel (lota). 
dharydyd, hill dial., thirsty. Of, Panj. tis, tih and treh, thirst* 
lihai, thirst and iihaia, thirsty, (?) dharydyd = trekdia^ thirsty, 

g'rdhen, mouthfuls: garah or gards, a handful of food as eateil by the 
hand, a mouthful. 

t* It is a miiitatsama word, for Sanskrit sam^ak- E«.] 
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45. 

** Ghar ghar d’rekd,« phuliifaw ; 

^inhan d’rekan di fhand’ri chhaiiM, 

13o bliaiya, lai-ckal.” 
soh ntidiyaw dughiyaw: 

Tu« iiin rah ap’iiiyaw sassu do« pa^, 

Bo bhainen, rail ghar. , 

Agen seh kutto bhaunk’de ; 

Tua rah ap’niyaa sassd don kol, 

Bo bhaincM, rah ghar.” 

” Kuttyaa jo panghi chiiri, 

Bo bhaiya, lai-clial. 

Lai-clial amman dc7t pas, 
lip bhaiya, lai-chal. 

jfdngrd* 

(Whotc) the lilacs flower at every house ; 

(Where) the shade of the lilacs is cool, 

O brother, take me.” 

“ In front the rivers are deep : 

Bo you then remain with four motlicr-in-law } 

O sister, remain at home. 

** In front the dogs bark ; 

Keinain wifli your mother-in-law ; 

O sister, remain at home.” 

I will throw cakes to the dogs ; 

O brother, take me. 

Take me to my mother: 

O brother, take me. , 


Note». 

d'reh = bakayan ; the Persian lilac, melia composita. It is almost 
the shadiest tree ii^India, better even than the nim, its relative. It is also 
related to the tun and the mahogany. It bears large bunches of lilac 
flowers, and may be seen along the roadsides in several Panjab districts. 
Fallon, JN’ew Hind. Diet, wrongly calls it the oleander (see art. the 

proper name for which is kaner or kanail and the scientific name nerium 
odorum. Fallon by the way (art. renders kaner, too, by oleander. * 
tinhdn, ;^anj., those, they, the. 
fhand'ri ; see song Nos. 42, 44. 
chhddn, Panj. = Sansk. and Hind, cbhaya, shade. 
sehj he, she, it, that, the. See song No. 19. 
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hhainen^ en is a curious inflect, here, as bahin is fern., see song No. 41. 
lhainon for bahino, occurs in song No. 47, q. v. 
kuttgdn Jo, jo = ko, to. See song No. &: 
pdngid fut. form of puna, to throw. See songs Nos, 23, 25.' 
den = de, of, Panj. j see song No. 21. dew pas = ke pas; dew 
kol = de kol, Panj., = ke pus, Hind. 


46. 


Dhur07i Lixhoron nimbii iiyu, ai-bfkya bajar ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbuu imilen liyu. 

Laiku'* jjaisfi, hutsin jo dauryil nimbii unde char; 

Mury.'i ras’lia nimbn:! niiilen liyil. 

Laikur p’rat’ri obiran baitbi, tuk’ro kite char ; 

Meryii ras’lia nimbuu mulun liya. 

Laikar nimbu chhamko paya, musak gayi bajar; 

Merya ras’Ii.-i nimbuji nuilen liya. 

Laikar nandua bhai sikha-Hya, ‘bhjibo kaddli biihc biili’r ; 

Merya las’liu nimbuu miilen liya. 

Laikar sotha inaran lagya ; bhabo^nun kaddhya bah’r ; 

Merj'ii ras’lia nimbu.d miiloa liya. 

Laikar lita gundhan baitha, kar-ditta pan’sar. 

Merya ras’lia nimbuu mulon liya. 

Kothen charhi kari hakkun maryaa, ‘ a-ja ghar di nar’; 

Meiya ras’lia nimbuu miilen liya. 

Laikar kar’chhi aggi jo duurya : lokan dltti phat’kar ; 
Merya ras’liu niinbua miilen liya. 


Kdngra. 

From far Labor limes came and were sold in the bazaar ; 

I bought juicy limes. ^ ^ 

Taking money 1 ran to the shops and bought four limes : 

1 bought juicy limes. 

Taking a knife I sat down to peal them ; I cut them in four ; 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking the limes I made a relish (with them); the smell reached tho 
bazaar; 

I bought juic}’" limes. 

Taking him my husband’s sister taught her brother, ‘ Turn my bro¬ 
ther’s wife out of the house.’ 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking a stick he began to beat me: he .turned the brother’s wife out. 
1 bought juicy limes. 
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Taking flour he sat dowu^to knead, and he made it watery. 

I bought juicy limes. » 

Getting on to the roof li^ shouted out, ‘ come, my house-wife.’ 

1 bought juicy limes. 

Taking the ladle he ran to the fire : the people cried shame ; 

I bought juicy limes. 

Not^s. 

dhuron Ldhoron, Panj. inflect.y)•ow^ !ifav,y/’om Liyior. 
di-hikyd, di conj. part.; see songs Nos. 32, 23. 
rns'lid — rasila, juicy. 

muJen liyd, common hill phrase, bought, muleu^ inflected nas.ally 
from Panj. onull or mill, price (= Hind, mol). • 

dnde, Panj. form of dto = lit, came, llefc used idiomatically for ‘ to 
get.’ See song<iiiNo. 5G. t 

hutdn^o = hatow ko, to the shops. 

p^rdt'ri, in the hill dialect, a paring knife or in.stvumont. pardH and 
pardt is a large di.sli u.sually, and Panj. pantt'rd is a wooden kneading 
trough. See song No. 11. Tliis word j/i\U'rl is a curious one. 
cJtiYnd, to peal = Hind, chlnl^nd. 

chhamh'nd, Panj. = Hind, chhaunk'nd, to fry spices in butter. Hind. 
hagkdr'nd, = Panj. tufkh'nd, mcan.s to pour hot butter on to spices. All 
these words have the sense of to season. The seasoning here referred to, 
called in Panj. netird, is thus made. Chillis or s])ieos are mixed with oil 
or gld and fried till the mixture hums, slices of lime are then thrown in. 
While cooking the smell is so putigeut as to make all near it cougli and 
sneeze, and so penetrating as to make tlic neighbours unpleasantly aware of 
what is going on. * 

musa/i = mushk, smell, odoifr. 

• ^ haddli huhe hdh'r, cast her beyond the threshold ; Panj. haddldnd, 

Panj. to cast, throw, hulid, Panj. threshoM. hdhW = bahir, outside, 
beyond. 

nun, Panj. (= ko) to. 

pan'sdr, watery, thin. (?) Fdm, water, (in Panj. in composition, 

-b Bar, all. 

kothd (Jkothen, masc. nasal, inflect, sec above, passim) the upper story 
^dld khdna) bf a house, the roof. 

hakkan maFnd, hill dial., to shout out, call out. 
kafchhi — kar’chhi, a brass ladle. 
jaggi jo = Ag ko, to the fire, Jo, see song No, 5. 
lokdn = logo» (log), people, (they). 

pJiafkdr, blame ; usually a curse, malediction, phafkdr dend, to cry 
fle or shame on, to blame. 
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47. 

Bhainon ! sas gayi Lihor: main gliar thamyan, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! pahild hath paya kothi a^o di, bhainon ! 

Ddyd hath paya kiipa ghiue da, bhainon ! 

Tija hath paya chata gure da, biiainon ! ^ 

Bhainon! pahila bahya, billlan chhikkya, bhainon ! 

Bhainon! diiya piira bahya, pargs’ni puchhya, bhainon ! 

Bhainon! tria pura bahyd, sas ai-rahi, bhainon ! 

Tawo heth lukaj^d, roti pakavvani, bliainon ! 

Bhainon ! jhdnde hoth liikaya, matha tek’nan, bhainon! 

Bhainon 1 ])irhiya heth lukdya, pirlu sas di, bhainon ! 

Bhaiiio^ I ndi kiine satyd, chiilia bhur’kyd, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! nei Idrhid sa^yd, sihi tapya, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! soh’ron pak’ri dang, jethen mung’ri, bhainon ! * 

Bhainon I soh’rc di bhaji-gai jangh, jethe di ung’li, bhliinon ! 

Bhainon! unhdn jo pai-gai ajihii, main piird chhaki-lid, blia'inon ! 

Kdngrd. 

Sisters, mother-in-law wont to Labor : I had charge of the house, sisters I 
Sisters, first my hand found the flour-binn, sisters 1 
Secondly my hand found the ghi-bdg, sisters ! 

Tliirdly my hand found the sugar-pot, sisters I 
Sisters, I baked the first sweet-cake and the cat sneested, sisters ! 
Sisters, the second sweet-cake I baked and the neighbour asked ques¬ 
tions, sisters! 

Sisters, the third sweet-cake I baked and mother-in-law came, sisters ! 

I hid it under the baking-pan, baking bread, sisters I 
Sisters, I hid it \inder my veil, making my obeisance, sisters ! 

Sisters, 1 hid it under the chair, moi;her-in-law’s chair, sisters I 
Sisters, taking it I threw it into a corner and a rat snatched at it,, 
sisters ! ^ ' ' 

Sisters, taking it I threw it into the home-field, a tiger leapt across 
sisters! 

Sisters, father-in-law seized a stick, brother-in-law a^nallet, sister’s! 
Sisters, fathei'-in-law’s thigh was broken and brother-in-law’s finger, 
sisters 1 

Sisters, each of them got his own (troubles), I oat the cake,- sisters ! 


Notes. , 

Bhainow, see song No. 46. , • 

ho^hij {cf. Jeothd, in previous song) an inner (or upper) room in 
native houses used as a storeroom ; larder, granary, store-room. 
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hupd gTivde dd, the leathcru ght vessel, ghgo, glUu^ gheu, Panj. =* ghi; 
see song No. 5. Kupd^ Jc&pdy kuppa^ the large leathern vessel used for 
keeping ghi. * 

chdidt, the vessel for receiving the juice of the sugarcane as it comes 
from the mill, chdfd gure dd the molasses pot. For an, accurate descrip¬ 
tion of gur and the native processes of sugar-making, sec Carnegy’a 
KachaJiri Technicalities^ art. ukh. 

purd hdhyd : I put the cakes tf) bake: I put it on the fire, rott 
bdh'nd, to put bread on to the lire, is a common expression ; lit.y to mako 
the broad expand. This sense of Idh'nd seems to liave escaped the Piets. 
The purd is a sweet cake made ot ghi, gur and Hour. 

chhiickgd: chhiick’nd, Panj., = Hind, chhfnlc'ndy to sneeze, (f. 
pakhi = panklii, song No. 31. Am), duglia = diinghd, stmg No. 45 ; 
dcha = unclui, song No. 41. The sneezing of*a cat (or in fact any sneez¬ 
ing) is considered a bad omen in India. Of. song No. 50. , 

pares'rjf = parosan, a female neighbour ; my neighbour became inqui¬ 
sitive. 

taxed. Hind., an iron plate for baking broad, a griddle. Fallon. 
jhundd (Panj. jliundy Hind., chddar), a cloth worn by women over 
their heads and faces to conceal them. 

maihd tek'ndny lit., I struck my forehead; T prostrated myself. The 
Kangra custom is for young wives or the girls of a family to prostrate 
themselves and touch the feet of any old female relative on seeing her for 
the first time in the day. The mother is excepted. 

pirhiyd, pirhi; a low stool with a high straight back used by native 
women. 

nei (conj. part., see song Nos. 23, 32) from Panj. nend (= lena, Hind, 
w for 1), to take. 

aatyd ; sat'nd, hill dial., to throw. 

• hhufkhyd {lit. jumped, leapt), used of a rat or mouse, to scratch, pull 
at, make a noise. • 

IdrM, lari, lahWi, Idrhid, hill dial., the field adjoining the house, the 
home-paddock, the compound. 

Wing'ri, billllial., a small wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
lhafnd, Panj., to be broken. Cf. Hind, hhich'nd, to bo crushed 
Sansk. root, prick. • 

unhdnjo, to them, vide supra. * 

pai-gai, had befallen. On them their own (troubles) had fallbn. 
paind Panj. = Hind, paf’na, see songs Nos. 21, 26. 

chhakif’coix^. part, (see nei, above), from chhak’n/i, Panj., to eat. 
lillidn chhikkyd and soh'ren pak'ri. These are good examples of the 
nasal inflect, so frequently noted above. Here in both cases used for tho 
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agent with ne ; mn, fem. and en, masc. This is very common in the hills. 
F. ff., as familiar examples, glioridn hhai Uyd, the marc eat it: gliorem Jehai 
liyd, the horse eat it. See song Nos. 44, etc. 


48. 


der. 


Jhul, jhul, meriye pakhiye ; lap lap kar’de nag: 
Bir biydh’na chalya mundhe« snh’j kumau: 

Bir hij^dlia aya ai-baitha thandhc bag. 
lial mila, saheli^o : bhabo deklian jaiiaw, 

Bhabo da ki dekh’na ? Saawal’ri iiiutyar ! 

Bhaiva suda hai gai'ib’na» : bhabo hai chuk-chal! 


hangra. 

Move in and out, my fan, as the snake turns and twists : 

My brother has gone to lus wedding Avith his green bow on his shoul¬ 


My bi’olher has returned married, and sits in a cool garden. 

Como together, maids,—to go and sec our sistor-in-law. 

What is there to sec in our sistor-in-law ? She is nut-brown and full 
grown! 

Our brother is meek : our sister-iiv-law is tricky. 


Hates, 

t 

pajehtye, pajehi, = pankhi, a small fan. See song No. 31. 
lap lap kur nd, to twist in and out, to wriggle along ; bill dial. Of. 
Panj., laplty a wave, surge, billow ; Hind., lap jhap dial, a rapid awkward 
gait; lip'na, to bend as a cane. 

mnndhew salj kimdn : green bow on shoulder, fully armed or dressed. 
Mundhew, nasal inlleet., on the shoulder. In the old days in Ivangra, the 
carrying of a green bow was tlic sign of being fully got-up for a hoMday 
occasion. Green is the uSfial colour for luck in India. 

mutydr, Panj., a fully developed girl: grown-up girl: a girl of the 
age of puberty. Also = mold, fat, stout. ^ 

sddd, Panj. = asddd, our. * 

chak-chdl, hill dial., clover, shai’p, tricky. Of. Hind, chik’na, oily j 
chik’ni-qhup’n bat, oily spdeeh, flattery : ehak’ina, a trick. 


49. 

“ Ni budhye, biihe de wich hai cluih’ra ; 
Tan sitt-do ghar da kura ; 

Tur’te lai jawe.” 
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Bliabi iidn akhid, “jhab’ko kurd ka^^b sitt” 
“ Muiuje mwi roti khuUiwe ; 

Muv’ke lai jawo.” * 


• Panjdb. 

“ Graiulmotbcr, the sweeper is at the doorway ; 

Then throw him the hmise-rubbi.sh, 

That he may quii.-kly take it away.” 

Then he said to bis sister-in-law,® “ throw liiin the rubbish at once.” 
“ I am giving the boy bread ; 

Let him come again and take it.” 


Fbtcg, 

2Ior(tI, it never gets done at all. j 

huho, Panj., tlircshold; .see song No. 10. • 

wich ~ vieh = bicb, inside, ihmj. See song No. 18. 

chuh'^u, ]*anj., a sweeper. 

sitt'nd, Pfitij-j away : cast away. 

Jciufdh siti, Panj., cinjdiatic, botli verb.s meaning to throw. Sec song 
No. JO. ' 

mtirke, Panj., returning. 


50, 

Tiin ta« ^ede, bo faep'ra, 

Mainua achhi, be, dawdi. 
l’u« tan dedo, be liakinia, 

Maiinln aehhi, be, dawiii. 

Jih’te jhat’pat dklidn bieh 
JJedewe dikhdi. 

• Punjab, 

Do you then, O f.-njir, give 
Me good medicine, O. 

Do you thcn,.0 doctor, give 
Me good medicine O. 

From wRich quickly in my eyes 
Sight may be given. 

. JV^otes. 

mawun, Panj., = main nun, to me. 

jih'te = jis’se, from which : te = to ~ ^oiqDanj., = seand Hind., 
from, with. 

— ankfed«, eyes i see song Nos. 41, 45, 3J, 47, 50 for the 
omission of this n. 


F V: 
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NURSERY RHYMES. 


51. 

Mera bhindn naliwi mil’da, we! 

Miiiw kitho ja dhunclangi ? 

Kujli l)HS naliia autidi: 

Maia kitlie ja suiigtiangi ? 

- Punjab. 

My ball I cannot find, 0 1 

Where shall I go and search ? 

No smell comes from it : 

Where shall I go and smell ? 

IVotes. 

Tchintm, Mdnvu, khiddu^ Ichiddo, ran]., a small ball or plaything : 
a child’s bmmeing ball. 
we — he, O ! 

hilhe? Panj., Z/7., in what place? where? 


A, re koko ; ja, re koko ! 

Jangal pakke b^r: 

(M ora bibi sone iniing’ta ;) 

Dam’ri ke do ser. 

Punjab. 

Como, O crow ; go, O crow! 

The wild-pluins are ripe in the jangal: 

(My baby wants to sleep ;) 

Two sers for a pie. 


Notes. 

This and the next three songs are sung by my ayahs, Panjabis, to 
my son aged about a year, to send hinr to sleep. They seem to be standard 
songs for English babies, hut 1 do not know for certain if they are sung 
by the women to their own children. 

Jeojeo ; a crow, child’s bugbear: bugaboo, 
the wild-plum : Zyziplius jvjuha. 

bibi, a little bah}', applied to any European baby, male (as here) or 
female: probably it is a corruption of the English word ‘ baby.’ 

dam't'i, a pie ; a nominal coin ; for nothing, for a song. 
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53. 


Nindi, niiidi, bibi! * 

ailoti, inakhan, uluni! 

^ Panjdb. 

^leep, sleep, baby ! 

Bread, butter and sugar ! 


Notes. 

This is a song in English nnrsorioa. See song No. .52. 
nindi = iiind, sleep. Nindi is the usual form of tlie vvord.*in nurse¬ 
ries, E. g, Nindi Jcaro^ go to sleep,* is a very common expression by 
a^'ahs towards very young cliildron. 
bibi, baby. See song No. 52. 


54 


Meru bibi sota, 

Bilati paukba charta hai * 

Mc'va bibi sola, 

’ ’Arab kii pani pita hai; 

• Panjdb. 

My baby .sloops, 

The therrnantidote is working : 

My baby s]eep.s, 

And drinks pure water. 


Notes, 

An English nursery song. See song No. 52. 
bibi, baby. §ee song No. 53. 

^iUlijynnJcM — Vilayati paiikha or English pankha, which is the 
ordinary Hind, and Panj. term among the servants of the English for the 
thei'mantidote. " 

'Arab hd pdni, this is a puzzle. It has been explained to mean, 
‘ sweet water’ or ‘ pure water.’ In Arabic *arab and *arib are used to 
mean ‘much,pure water,’ or as verbs, ‘having much water’ (of wells,rivers, 
etc.)* This may account for this expression, but the derivation* seems 
doubtful. Perhaps the expression should bo adrak kd pdni, ginger water 
or gingerade. 
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Alang-palang kd pdl'iia, 

Ewslmin lagi dori ; 

Kabul se mughaldni di 

Kharl jbuldvc pdl’nd ; ^ 

Niiuli, iiindi, bibi! 

Kindi, niudi, karo. 

' Pan jab. 

A swiug-criulle for your bed, 

Hung with silken roj)es ; 

The nurse has come from Kabul 
To make the cradle swing ; 
yioep, sleep, iny baby. 

Sleep, sleep. 

I^otes. 

This is the last of the English nui'sery lullabies. See song'No, 52. 
j)dl‘nd and imlan, a swing-cradle, cr.adle. 

Idgi — lagI, fastened. 

mughaldni^ properly a female Mughal (Moghul) : used for an atten¬ 
dant in the w'omen's aparlinenis in 'Musahnan houses ; a maid, house¬ 
maid, maid-servant, nurse. 
nimii. See s(^ng No. 52. 
bibi. Sec song No, 52. 

50. 

Ilun miii’jo kihdu mirnc ? 

Guddie72 andd air, 

Eattar pattar bak’ri^'dw khai-lde, 

Ehat’naulyd/z khah’de bail. 

Hun eh nabi» phul’ne. ' 

KunI jlua ‘f kuni mar*na ? 

Eh kamm phirl kuni kar’ni ? 

Hun min’jo kihd72 mil’nc ? 

Barhi bhar phirl kuni bas’nd ? 

Kus mitre kane has’ua ? 

Hun eh nahi» phul’uo. 

. Kdngrd* 

How shall I get them now ? 

The shepherd’s flock has come 

And the goats have eaten all th^ leaves, 

And the squirrels have eaten the wild-plums. 
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This (tree) will not flower now. 

"Who will live r* who will die ? 

Who will do this agaiii ? 

• 

IJotv shall I get them now ? 

Who will live again a whole year ? 

With what friend shall I laugh (and play) ? 

This (tree) will not flower ikAv. 


Notes. 

The tenor of this song is rather elevated for small children ; it is, 
however, very popular. 'I’ho cdiild is supposerl to arrive at a favfourite bar 
ti'ce (wild plum, Zgziiihiis jujuba), and finds that all the frnit and leaves 
have been destroyed bj' goats and squirrels. 
lain. Pan]., now. 

dialect, to me ; — main + jo. See song No. 5. 

Icibun ? I’anj., how ? See song- No. 

Gmlilicn, en dialect, in fleet. See song No. 5, etc. The Gaddis uro a 
caste of Hindu .shepherds in K.-ingra and Chamba. 
amid — utii, comes. Of. songC'lo. 40. 
air, ir, I’auj., a Hock (sheep, goats, etc.) 

’ h/iatinauli, bill dial., a sipiirrel. (Hind, gilah'rt) ; jj^ut I rather doubt 
this. • 

kliali'ile = khue, cat. 

kunC/ hill dial., wdio ? kus ? (= kis) inflect, form of the above. Cf. 
songs Nos. 23, 27, 31. 

Jcamviy Pan j., kam in all its senses. 

, bnrhi hliar, a full year : harld^ a yoar. See song No. 
has'ndy for haas’na, to laugh. Cf. songs Nos. 31, 44, 45 and 47. 


LOCAL SONGS. 
57. 

« 

“ Chal; Chambe chakari jand, miyaw ; 
Chal ; Chambe chakari jana, mij'dw.” 

“ Aukhi re ghati, bikh'rd re paindd ; * 
Aukhi re-ghuti, bikh’rd re paindd : 
Godi men bdlak ydna, iniyd?^; 

Gqdi mc» bdlak ydnd, iniydM.” 

“ Chal; Chambe chakari jand, miyan ; 
Chal*Chambe chakari.” 


Kdngrd, 
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“ Come and take service in Chamba, friend ; 

Come and take service in Chamba, friend.” 

“ Tliiifc diflicult pas.s, that didicult path ; 

That dillieult pa.ss, that difficult patli; 

A young child in iny anus, friend ; / 

A young child in niy' arms, friend.” 

“ Come and take service in Chamba, friend; 

Come to service in Cllaiuba. 


r 

T^otes. 

This i.s one of the songs of the Gaddis or Hindu shepherds of the 
K.'ingra fountains (see song No. 50). Service under the Chaud)a Uaja is 
looked on * as very remunerative in Kangra, because, though the pay is 
insignilicant, t he room for Exaction is unlimited. The mountains, however, 
into Chamtja from Kangra are very higl> and dillieult. 

Fallon. New lliiul. Diet., art. quotes a ‘hj'-mn’ iti almost the 

exact words of this song. 

Augli.at ghati, mu.'shkil paindl, godi mea balak yslna. 

So the above song may be an adaptation from some well known hymn. 

hihh'rd, Faiij., difficult, impracticfl,ble. 

re, e.xclamation used towards something bad. Cf. re koko, O that 
crow ! Song No. 52. 

5S. 


Gadetiye ho, ghasutari kh.'iua jami, bo ! 

Gadetiyc bo, ghasutari kluiiia jana, ho ! 

Gaddi teni aj marhe bich nahiaoM ; 

Chitc bich sukh kihii/i paiui, bo ? 

, Chamba. ' 

O slicpherdoss, 0 come and have a slide ! 

O shepherdess, O come and have a slide.* 

Thy shepherd to-day is not at home; 

O how will happiness be in thy heart ? 


Notes. 

This is another song of the G.iddis (.see song No. 56). A slide down 
the sides of the snow-clad mountains is a common amusement. This is a 
woman’s song. 

GaJeti, a Gaddi women, a Gaddi’s daughter ; shepherdess. FtC, hill 
dial., is a common termination to signify the daughter or worpan of a tribe 
or caste. Cf. Khaireti, a Khatri woman ; lirahmampi^ a Brahman woman j 
Ch(imare{{, a Chanunar woman ; etc. * 

ho, O, See song No. 18, etc. 
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ghasuiart, hill dial., a slide in the snow : a slide down the snow-clad 
mountain side : tobo^aning. Gliasutari Mann, to slide, to liave a slide. 

Oaddt ierd, lit , thy (JIaddi, thy* shepherd : aniung the Oaddhs it is 
used for husband, but not for any other male relative. OaddC tent, thy 
husband : C^tthU merd, my husband. , 

mnrJie ; Panj.,?;/«/•//, a Hindu tomb or monument: hill dial., 

a monument or temple on a hill top : among the Gaddis a house, a hill¬ 
side hut. • 

bicli, in : see song No. IS. 

Icihdn ? Paiij., how ? see song No. 211.* 


59 

Laii Anjaniyfirt den meh*;?, bo, bhandoru laryii: 

Phandoru hirya, bo, bhandoru larva. 

Akhea Anjani\aa de« molea, bo, bhandoru larya ! 

Log sure inele de jbarLf bieh ghu.s’re, bo : 

Gusa.i« tithu da gharo bicli barya, 

llieb bar> a. 

IVIuiyc, Anjaniyaw dew melew, bo bhandoru hirya. 

^ Kdngrd. 

Indeed the bees stung at Aniana’s fair, O : 

• The bees .stung, O the bees .stung. 

"Cevily the bees stung at Anj.ina’s fair, O ! 

All tlui people at the fair rushed into tlio jungles, O : 

The priest of the place ran into hia hou.se, 

Into his house. 

]\ly dear, the bees stung at An jana’.s fair, O. 

• Jybfes. 

* rjjhe monkey god Ilanuman was the .son of Anjatia, wife of ICesari, 
a monkey, by Vayu or Pavaiui, the Wind ; whence his metronyinie 
Anjaneya. At Gurk’ri, four miles from Katigra town, there is a temjde to 
Aiijaiia, and a fair is licdd there in lier lioiiour in October, 'fhe story 
goes tlisft many yeaf.s ago a man at the fair accidentally disturbed a bee.s’ 
nest, and the bees dashed out and .stung all the people, wbo ran into the 
thick jungles in the neighbourhood. • 

hurt, indeed’, verily. See song No. 7. 

den, of : see song No. 21. . • 

bhandoru, a bee ; bill dial. 

* The o« in the word nahiMo» in the above song I have explained at p. 1/57 (*) as 
«ji intensive termination. The word should, however, be perhaps explained as nahia 
on = nabi'n o = nahi« hai, is not, where on (o) = hai. ISee footnote to p. 161, 
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dJcherx^ hill dial., indeed, verily: (?) connected with Panj. akh’na, to 
Bay, tell. 

hich, into, in. See song No. 18. 

hill dial., tlicre. So also hithu, here; Jcifhu ? whore? jithu, 
■when : and so on. Cf. Panj. tithe, there, and tithon, thence ; and so on. 
onuiye, my dear. See song No. 32. 


(50. 


Asan, bo, je .sunya kliinnuon pattan par aya : 
Ditti, bo, majuri kbinnue?^ par langhaya. 
Klunmicn dl ram-jbam lain chirebulia : 
Khinnuew di ram-jham ! 

pag’di bag’di It/'ii Inch, pani ban main kura. 
Hath mat landa be ! Murak j.-inda. churn, 
JvhinnuoJi di ram-jham lain chirebalia ; 
Khinnuew di ram-jhaiu ! 


P.ag’di bag’di Rjii bicli paid ha/i bh.amiriyan : 
Mulak ujar^'ti Hhannew di3'ali jhiri^-jin. 

Khinmie« di ram-jham la^?^ chlrcbali;i : 
KbiimueJi di ram-jham ! 


Pag’di bag’di llai jit pani h;in bhuariya^i 
Hes big!ir\’a iJlunuion dh’d;* kumhari^’fin. 
Ivhiimiiew di mm-jham hiiye chirebalia : 
Kliinnuew di ram-jham ! 


Sar’kin 8ar’ki« jana, hathen kawwe di, be, sothi : 
Piehlunj muri dekh ! Teri iiar, bo, kharoti ! 
Jvhinnuoa di ram-jham hiia chirebalia ; 
Khiimuea di ram-jbam ! 


Kuiigrd. 

O, when I heard that bouncing balls wore at the ferry : 

O, I paid the fare and had a bouncing ball brought across. 

A gaily-turb.uied man brought the bouncing ball: 

The bouncing ball! 


I am throwing rubbi.sh into the rolling Ravi. 

O don’t take my hand ! my bracelets break. 

A gaily-turbaned man brought, the bouncing ball: 
TJje bouncing ball ! 
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I atn throwing twirlj-whirlies into the rolling R-ivi: 

The water-carrying girls of Bhaun have ruined tla* country, 

A gaily-turbiined man ^rouglit the bouncing ball; 

• The bouncing ball ! 

I W throwing the brooms into the rolling Ravi*; 

The potter-wntncn of Bhaun have ruined tlie country. 

A gaily-turbaned man bnyight the bouncing ball ; 

The bouncing ball ! 

• 

O, you walk the roads with knwtod-^i\c\ in hand : 

Turn and look back ! O j'^our wife is standing (there) 1 
A gaily-turbaned jnari brought the bouncing ball : ,* 

The bouncing ball ! ' • 

Nutes. , 

This soiig is very popular among young married women, and exhibits 
the peculiar habit many of them have of pla^ung with childrtn’s bouncing- 
balls (khinnuWf .see song No. 51). They try and see how often they 
can bounce them up and down without a fault. 

Bhaun is the city part of tln^town of Kdngr.a, and Rdi statids for 
Ravi, which, however, does not flow past Kaugra, but on the other side 
of thb Dhijuhi Uluir or Outer Himalayan Range. 

The first thing;^ a native wants in a new place are water and a 
ghard. These at Kangra are supplied by the jhiris and the humhdrU 
who hawk them about to strangers. They are of notoriously loose char¬ 
acter, hence the allusion in the song. 

Asdn, ho,je sunyd : of. song No. 32 : when I heard. Je — jo, when : 
usually it means if, in Panj. 

majuri, vulgar for majduri = rttazduri, a labourer’s pay. I have heard 
nUajuqjni used for a femalo^cooly in the Panj. Courts. 

langhdgd ; Panj. langhdund, causal of langh'nd, to pass over: to get 
brought over: to fetch over. 

ram-jham, hill dial., the bouncing up and down of a ball. Of. Hind. 
rimjhilh, the patter of rain. 

chtrehdlid for chirowalia = cbirewala, lit., he of the checkered turban 
{chird, see song No. 35) : a man with a turban of many colours; wdlid 
for wala is a cornmon Panj. form seen in many family namo.s, e. g., Ahlu- 
walia. CMrewdld has also an idiomatic sense of medical practitioner. • 

pdn{ hdn, I have thrown; pdnd, to throw ; cf. songs Nos. 23, 25,45, etc. 

hhmmiri Qf. Hind, bhamblri, a butterfly), the common Indian toy 
consisting of a smffll stick with paper fixed round the top so as to whirl 
quickly in the wind : a twirJy-wljirly, 

F F 
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Wdnnuen, jB/iawnen, pichhexx ; for the termination en, cf. songs Nos. 
47, etc. 

jhiri fom. of jM)\ hill dial., = Panj. jhinw'tr (Hind. Jcahdr) the 
carrier caste: in the lulls the water-carriers (bhishti). The® women of 
this caste are very loose in char.xotcr. 
jity in which. See song No. 25. 
hhudri for huharl^ a broom. 

safkiw : /n, apparently another form of cn ; see songs Nos. 47, etc. 
htwwd, (Hind, dk or dkh) hill, dial, tlie largo swallow-wort; sewcha-^ 
rum ojficinarum. 

muriy having turned : for the term i see song No. 23. 
khafoU{= kluiloti) standing still. 

llIDDXiES AND COMIC SONGS. 

' GL. 

Sarang phariya .sarang ni'm. 

* Jo .silrang boliya ae, 

Je sarang sikho sarang nim 
Tan sarang mukh te jac. 

' Panjdh. 

The peacock caught .a simko. 

When the thunder rolls, 

If the peacock m:ikes his cry 

Tlion the snake slips from his mouth, 

N^oies. 

The above is a play on the several meanings of the word sdranff; viz., 
(1) a peacock, (2) a .snake, (3) thunder, (4) the i)6?acock’s cry: sarang also 
meaths (5) a musical measure or rag sung at midday, (G) a cloud, (7) a frog. 
Fallon, New Hind. Biet.y quotes tho Hindi version of thi6 song; 

art. 

62. 

Bak’ri boU, “ mai?»! maiw ! main! mai« V’ 

“ Mai?e ” mew mari jae. 

Maina boli', “ mam na! maiw na!” 
liaithi shakar khae. 

Panjdh. 

The goat says, “ I! I! 1! I!” 

And in saying “ 1 !” is killed. 

The niaind says “ 1 am nothing ! I am‘nothing !” 

And sitting (at ease) is fed with sugar. 
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Notes. 

Here wo have a play upon tlm word “ main" and the bleatin*? of a 
goat at the shambles: and also a play upon the words “ maina” and 
“ mam na”. The catch has a moral to it, “ the proud man has a fall and 
the humbly gets good things,” 

C3. 

Rukhe par Gaddi cliarli 5 >^a : 

Sun, charhya, jip! 

Pakka darii rarya : 

Sun, rarya, ji! 

Chamhd. 

The sbc])hord elimbod into the tree : 

Liston, sir, he cliinbod ! 

The ripe pomognmato foil: 

• Listen, sir, it fell. 

, Notes. 

ruUie,, Panj. ruUch, rulclcli'rd, a tree. 

Gaihh\ see song No. 50, etc. 

ddru, bill dial., a pomogranate. Cf. Hind, darimi, (hirim : Sansk. 
dalinia and dadima. 

rarj/d, hill dial., to fall (of fruity 

rOLlTlG.AL SONG. 

, 01'. 

Mori sundar py.'iri ai mandar me?J ; 

Hans hsins kar’ti hai, be, khili. 

“Kabul ki lanii, yaro, sun’kar, mujli’ko 
Ho, bo, rain tlii bfkali. 

Kabul mar’ko kab’jo mo?; lae 
Jiti nah^?^ hai Ilirat gall.” 

Punjab. 

My pretty dear came into the house ; 

Laughing she is, oh, bursting with laughter. 

“ I have hoard about the Kabul war, my friend, 

•And oh I have remained ill at ease. 

Kabul we have conquei'od and taken into our possession, 
iJut have not conquered the^road to Ilirat. 

Notes. 

Very popular all over the Panjab during the late Kabul war. * 

Tchili, bursting with laughter. 

bghali: kal hondt to be at ease ; heJeal kond, to bo ill at ease, to be* 
out of joint. • 

guUf a pass, road. 
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Note on some earthen pots found in the alluvium at Mahesvara (Mahcsar). 

—P. N. Bose, b, Sc., t. G. s., Geological Survey of India. 

■y (With"two Plates.) 

Mahesvara is the capital of the southern portion of Holkar’s territory 
known as the Subha of Nimar, and is situated on the Narmada some 40 
miles soutli of Indore. Modern Mahesvara rose into importance during 
the reign of Ahalya Bai who made it the seat of her government. As 
containing the ashes of that remarkable and venerable woman it is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims. 

Captiiin Bangorlield in his paper on the Geology of Malwa* mentions 
having been shewn in the alluvium at Mahesvara large “ earthen vessels 
and bricks,” which were" stated “ to have been, at a very remote period, 
overwhelmed by a shower of earth.” Since Dangerlield’s time, however, 
—and he wrote more than (JO years ago—no one has taken any notice of 
them. I hapifened to p.ass through Mahesvara last April, and wanted to 
avail myself of the opportunity to examine the antiquities in question. I 
was located in a bungalow to the west of the town. (PI. XIV, fig. 1.) The 
upper G feet of the alluvium upon whidi the bungalow stands, is composed 
very hirgc'ly of broken pottery, and I extracted a nearly whole urn-shaped 
earthen pot, quantities of more or less damaged cup-shaped vessels, fresh water 
shells, fragments of lower jaw and bones of Kuininants, &c. The pottery 
remains had evidmitly been carried by the river from some place higher up ; 
and I learnt on inqviiry, that at the eastern extremity of the town, there were 
to be seen by the river side the remains of an ancient city turned upside 
down, as my informant stated, through supernatural agency. The banks of 
the Narmada at the place (known as the “ Mandal kho”) are some 65 feet 
high. Approaching it by boat, one sees-from a distance two well-dclincd 
beds of unequal thickness, the upper (about ,20 feet) remarkablyxjight- 
coloured, aud the lower (about 45 ft.) of a brownish hue. On getting to 
the place, my guides pointed out towards the base of the upper bed por¬ 
tions of pottery-work, no doubt as they had been pointed out to Danger- 
field threescore years ago, and are described by him as largo <earthen 
vessels. The pottery-works appeared to enclose round wells, of which 
I counted half-a-dozen. They are all more or less inaccessible, and it is 
not without considerable difficulty that I managed to clamber up to one. 

The two zones of the alluvium just mentioned aje separated by a thin 
stratum of very dark-coloured clay which to all appearance formed the soil 
of the now inhumed city. The lower portion (6 ft.) of the“light coloured 
upper zone contains bits of charcoal and fragments of pottery in abun- 


* Malcolm’s “ Central India,” Vol. II, p. 825. 
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dance. The presence o£ the former would lead one to infer a large admix¬ 
ture of ashes. Pieces of human and cattle bones, small pebbles, bricks and 
a few large rolled pebbles chipped ofE artificially wore obtained from this 
bed. Th6 overlying alluvium (about 14 ft.) is eharaetorisect by the entire 
absence of tthesc, and the occurrence of large rolled pebWes and freshwater 
shells. The 2 )otter 3 '^-work seen from below is found on examination to be 
composed of very thick, closely fitting circular pieces open at both ends, 
measuring 5| in. verticall^^ and with a*diametqf of a foot and a half. From 
the \vell enclosed by this pottery I dug out a very large number of earthen 
pots of various shapes and sizes piled up with their mouths downward, some 
quite emi)ty, others filled partially or entirely with an argillaceous inattsrial. 
The length of the vessels varies from 11 to 7 inches, and the dijylieter from 
8 to G; the diameter of the mouth which is without a lid ranges between 
6 and 3 inches. There is no ornamentation except an uns^unrnetrical fur¬ 
row or'two an inch below the neck. See PI. XIV, XV, fig. 2—<5. 

The ccyilents of the pots wdien not entpty are an indunited marl present¬ 
ing a vesicular ap 2 >earanco, and containing bones of birds and small mam¬ 
mals and fr.'jgments of charcoal. The vesicles are irregularly elongated, 
and are encrusted over with a thin ycllowi.sh-brown substance which Mr. 
Mallet of the Geological Survey (v^ho very kindly analysed a specimen) 
considers to bo the I'emains of some decomposed vegetable matter. Large 
numbers of ribs probably of goats and sheep and some teeth were got 
mo.stly from the interstices between the pots. The entire absence of human 
bones or human teeth from inside the well is notable. 

The well dug into (y in PI. XIV, fig. 1) goes down about 10 ft. into 
the lower zone of the alluvium, though the boundary-work of pottery is 
carried only 2 feet downward. Earthen pots were found from top to 
bottom all, as remarked before, with their mouths directed downward. 

* As the other wells were ([uite#inaccessiblo, they could jiot be opened up 
•witl^ut excavations on a large scale for which I had no time. If similarity 
of appearance might justify us in inferring anything we would infer them 
to contain earthen vessels also similar to those obtained from the well 
just described. It would be extremely desirable to examine them, especially 
as excj|.vations maj^ lead to important discoveries and throw some light on 
the early history of India. I may mention in this connection that I noticed 
at one end of the section, at “ Mandal koh,” tyo rows of bricks (Jc in the 
diagram), as it they enclosed the door of a house. 

The points which present themselves for determination are— • 

(1.) The age ^f the inhumed town. 

(2.) The purf)ose for which the well described in this paper was 
co ns tructed, and the earthen vessels placed in it* 

(3.) The cause of inhumation. 

I have not been able to settle any of these important questions to any- 
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tiling approaching satisfaction. I shall, however, throw together a few 
notes in the hope that tliey may be of some service to the archaeologist. 

The shape of the earthen ve.ssels^ls quite peculiar, and the potter.s of 
the district have.long since ceased to make anything like theui. When 
we consider, besides, the thickness of the alluvium covering the* wells, and 
of the pottery-bed below the bungalow, as well as the age of modern. 
Muhesvara itself which is built upon these deposits and is at least some four 
centuries old,* we can have no doubt'about the antiquity of the inhumed 
town. That there \^as an ancient city of the name of Mahesvarapura or 
Mahesa-Muinjlala, there is fair historical evidence to prove-t It is possible 
that the relics now discovered mark the site of that city. 

Cautley in bis aeeountj of an ancient town discovered near Sabaran- 
pur speaks of a well near the site of that town from which “ a great 
quantity of or waterp<'its were taken out whole, as if,” says he, “they 

had fallen into the well and sank.” He does not, however, describe them 
or their contents, nor does bo tell us how they occur. Their large number, 
and tlie circumstauco of their having been taken out whole, mako their 
occurrence by mere accident extremely improbable, and incline me to suspect 
that they were, like the earthen pots under notice, [daced in the well by 
human hands, and for one and the saiiie purpose. But what could this 
purpose be ? In the present instance certainly, the wells could not have 
been village wells, for in that case there would not have been so many, of 
them close together especially so near the river. Nor could they evidently 
have been meant for irrigation [nirjioses. The most eligible hypothesis 
that luis [u'esouted itself to me is, that tbe^Z^fims were dedicated to the dead, 
some with the ashes after cremation, and others with cooked cereals and 
meat. The ashes would explain the presence of bits of charcoal in the 
marly contents of the tjliarns. The ve.sicular texture of these contents, and 
the peculiar lining encrustation of tho. vesicles could be satisfactorily 
aceouutetl for by the mixing up of the cereal grains with marl hrc^ight» 
into the pots by infdtratioii and their subsequent decomposition. The 
evolution of gases during this process would, as observed by Mr. Mallet, 


* Tho inscriptions at Kith’svara and Mfitamgcsvara, the two oldest temples at 
Maliesvara boar tho datos Sainy.at 1022 and 1022 ro.spectivoly. An inscription in 
a mosquo near tho fort deciphered to ino by a Munshi gives 8JO JTyra as the date 
of Ms erection. 

t Mahosvara has boon i(j(|>ntified by Cunningham with#the MoJnshifalopulo of 
Ilioucn Thsang. (“ Ancient Geogrni>hy,” p. 488 ) Tho ‘ Mahisa Maiid.ala’ to which a 
Jlissiouary was sent by Asoka in B. 0. 21-0 (Tumour “ MahawaiubO,” pp. 71-73) is 
probably present in tho names ]ilahc§vara and Maudalesvara whieli are only four miles 
apart. 

t JoumaJ'of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol, III. for 1834, p. 226. 
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cause the vesicles to be diverse and irregular ; and s>ich is found to be the 
ease. Some at least of the bones found arc probably the remnants of 
dishes of animal food. 

Preserving the ashes after cremation and supplying the dead with 
cooked fofid, were practices in vogue with many tribes,* * * § 'both Indian and 
extra-Indian. Major Moekler, for instance, describes some earthen pots from 
Makran,* in which he says tho dead were su])j)lie(l with cooked food. Pub 
in this and similar cases the urns o*r pots ojeur in well recognizable and 
indisputable graves. In tho instance at hand, however, the pots are extra¬ 
ordinarily numerous, and their mode of occurrence quite peculiar. 

The Thero Mahadova who was sent by Asoka in P. C. 210 to Maln'sa 
Mandalaf is reported to have made 10,000 converts to Pudflhism, and 
ordained JjO.OOO more as priests, lliouen 'Flisang, however, »k*scrihos the 
}ieoplo of the kingdom of Maheisv.arapura as*iicretics, the most numerous 
being the Pdsupalas J So that if the well hud anything to do* with 15ud- 
dhist funeral rites, it must have been sunk either before, or during the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. Put as the Puddhist topes hitherto 
discovered are to my knowledge of a quite different structure from the 
vvell-to])e at Mahesvura (if tope indeed it be), I am inclined to think that 
the latter was the work of some no^i-Puddhist Scytliian tribe in which case 

ft 

too tho date could not be later than that' just surmised § I have not, 
however^ discovered any certain traces of such a tribe. Tho Pheels, tho 
aboriginal people of the district, burn their dead, except infants and adults 
who die from umiatural causes. 

Pangertield speaks of a shower of earth as tho.cau.so assigned for tho 
inhnmatioii; I was told that tlie place had been overturned. Tiiese tradi¬ 
tions probably point to an eai-tlupiakc which vvonld cause submergence, 
as in the case of the fort and village of Sindru on the Indus || 

The collections consisting (ff ghards, bones, «fee., have been presented 
• to ^e Indian Museum. ^ 


* Proc. A. S, li. for July 1877. Tho vcsacls found hy JMiijor Mocklor now in the 
collnction of tho Indian Museum are not uiiliko those whicli form tho subject of this 
paper. ^ 

t* fico not(’, ante p. 228. 

X “ Hist, do la vi(! do lliouon Thsang” pp. 414-415. 

§ .Tames Piiusep from an examination of tho cr.tnB discovered by Ciiuthy assigns 
tho early centuries of the Ohrwtian era as tho date of the destiuelioii of tho aueieut 
city near Saharanpur. • 

II Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology," lOLh edition, Vol. II, p, 99, 
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(Rccoivcd Jjinuiuy, 3rd ;—Road February, 1882.) 


(With Plato I). 

When E. von Martens (Prenss Exped. n. Ostasion, Landsohncclcen) 
published the first connected list of Jajianese landsliells in 18G8, there were 
only 8 species of Clausilia known from that country, but their number 
has so rapidly increased of late years that Kohelt in his Fauna of Japan was 
able to enumerate not less than 35 species, including one Balea. Those show a 
grpat variety of forms, and have necessitated the creation of many now 
sections and groups of the subgen’us BJuiedusa, many of which are couilned 
to Jjfpan. As only a simlll portion of the Japanese ax’chipelago has been ex¬ 
plored as yet, and that for the greater part by travellers for whom conchology 
had only a secondary interest, it is not not to bo wondered at that Brigade 
Surgeon Hungerford’s excursions have been most successful. His collec¬ 
tion, ihadc in a few weeks, contained, as the following list will show, 21 
sjjecies of Clausilia, ten of which I consider to be undeseribed. In enu¬ 
merating them, I follow the judicious arrangement of Bhaedusa by Dr. 
Boettger in his “ Clausilien studieii” (Cassel, 1877) and “ Systematisches 
Verzeichniss der Gattung Clausilia” (Frankfurt, 1878), which I find corro¬ 
borated nearly throughout. In a few instances, however, the creation of 
new groups for some of the novelties will eventually prove to be necessary. 

I may add here that I have used throughout the terminology now 
generally adopted in Germany. We use the tenn lamellae*^ only for the 
1 
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parietal and subcolumellar plaits, i. e , lamella supera, infefa, spiralisy mi- 
columellaris ; while all the palatal ones are termed ** plicae.^* Of these 
latter the long ijpper plait, in many species the only one, is called “plica 
principalis ” those above the principal arc “plicae suturales,*^ those below 
it, “ plicae palatalcs'* 

Genus Claustlia, Drap. 

Subgenus Phaetlus^, II. and A. Adams, 
a. Group of Olausiliu Stharyhaiensis. Pfr. =s Euphaedusaf 13ottg., Claus. Stud. 
1877, p. 57. 

1. CLAtrSILTA niaONOJ'TTX. 

• 1877. Ctausilia digouojityx, Biittgor, Claus, Stud. p. 68. 

1878 . - - - Juhrb 1). Mai. Gos. v, p. 45, t. iii, f. 1. 

- - - - Syst. Verz. Claus, p 54. 

1S79. - - - Jahrb. 1) M G. vi, p. 108. 

— ■ ■■■ - - Kobclt, Fauna Jap. extramar. p. 09, t. 

viii, f. 17. 

’ a 

The tj^pe from Kamatokogiro; var. minor, diara. maj. II 3 mm., near 
the same place. 

2. Claijsilia taut. 

1877. Clamilia lau, Bfittger, Claus. 'Stud. p. 58. 

—— — -Nac'hriclitsbl. D. no. 6, p. 70. 

1878. - — Jahrb. D. M. Gca. vi, p. 46, t. iii, f. 2. ^ 

. - —— Syst. Verz., p, 64. 

1879. —— -Jahrb. U. M. G. vi, p. 108. 

——• - -li-obolt. Fauna Jap. p. 70, t. viii, f. 18. 

Very numerous at Kioto, Kobi, Nara, and other places in the island 
of Nippon. 

3. CLAuainiA peoha. 

1868. Clamilia proha, A. Adams, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 4th scr. i. p. 471. 

—— - - aeulm, E. von. Martens, Ostas. Landschu, p. 33, t. xxii. f. 

15 (nee Benson). 

1877. - -Buttger, Claus. Stud, p 68(cxparto). 

1878. — —— - Jahrb. D. M. G. v, p. 49, t. iii, f. 3. 

- - - - Syst. Verz. p. 64. 

1879. - -Kobolt, Fauna Jap, p. 71 t. viii, f. 19. 

1879. Olatisilia proha, Biittgor, Jahrb. D. M. G. VI, p. 108. 

Common at Nagasaki (where the species was likewise collected by 
Professor Rein) and at Utsonomda and Mamada. 

4. Clausilta hunoeefoudiana, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 1. 

Testa suh'imaia, fusiformis, pelluciila, sericina, arcuadm striatula, 
eorneofasca, maculis alhis interrupte signata {quasi zelrina) ; atfr. 9 con- 
vexiusculif suturd profunda disjmctitUUimus rotundatus pone aperturam 
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mhinflatm^ irregulariter eosfuhto-sfriatus; apertura mhohliqm^ rotun- 
dato-pirifonniSf sitiulo recto, peristoma continmmi sohitum, snperne vix 
sinnatum^ valde protracfum, cxpansum, r/frxiuseitlum, parupi inerassatum ; 
lamella supera ohsoleta, interdam in imr^ine pcristomatis noduli instar vix 
distinguen^a, lamella spiralis reccdens, lamella in/'era* a marginc valde 
remota, late arcuate, sahcolumellaris immersa. Plica principalis modictty 
palatalis una supei'a brevis cum lunella inferrupfd fere obsolrfd suhtus 
ramumparvum retrorsum viillente convexa. CJausiliam latissimum, sub- 
Quadratum antice acuminatum. * 

Alt. 12^-, lat. 2f, aport. alt. 2^?,lat. 2 mm. • 

Hab. Nara in insula Nijjjjon. ^ 

In its closing apparatus tliis ])rettj'^ little noveltj^ greatly,*resembles 
Clausilia The upper ])arii'tal Eiinella is, in the nnijority of speci¬ 

mens, only mai’kcd by a slight thickening oi; ll»e li[). llarely there is a 
minute knob. After a distinet interval the “ lamella spiralis” sets in. The 
lamella infera is somewhat like that of Clausilia digouoptgx, lliittg., so 
that the parietal lamellae would appi’oaeh very close to one another, if the 
upper one were i)roperly developed. The sjieeilie character of our species 
is the fine scricine ejiiderinis with alternating white and brown spots. 

b. Group of Clausilia valida, Tfr. =.* Stcrcophaedusa, Bottgor, Clausilloustudion, 


p. Cl. 


5. 


Clausilia niLUENBOUKi. 

1877. Clausilta UiUjendorJi, v. Martens, Sitz. Bcr. Gus. Nat. Fr. Berlin, 17 April, 
. p. IOC. 

1877. —— - Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. GO. 

1878 . — .- - ' —- „ Syst. Verz. i>. Cfl. 

1879. - ■ ■ - Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 7G, t. ix, f. 2. 

. Three specimens of a large Clausilia, from BO to 35 rnilliin. in length, 
^of a c^ark chestnut-brown colour, collected by Mr. Hungerfordat Cbinsinji, 
agree very well with Pi'bf. von Martens’ diagnosis and Kobelt’s ligure of 
C. migendorfi. In one specimen the subcolumjellar lamella is somewhat 
receding. 

o *6 . Clausilia Kobenbis. 

1876. Clausilia Kobenaia, Edg. Smith, Ciuart. J. of Conchology, i, p. 122 

(Fohriiary). , 

- . - — Kijpfioiieusia, Kobult, Jabrb. D. Mai. Ges, iii, p. 275, t, viii, 

f. 3,4. • 

1877. - Japonica, E. von. Martens, Sitz. Bor. Nat. Fr. Berlin, p. 108 

(an Crosse f). 

• ■ ■ ■ — japoniea (cum vur. Nippoiimsia), Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 62. 

1878. - “ - , - Sy«t. Vorz. p. 

1879 . ——. —— Kobolt, Fauna Ja^. p. 75, t. viii, f. 10, 11. 
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An Clausilia japonica, Crosse (Journ. de Conch. XIX, 1871, p. 228, t. 
XIII, f. 5) ? 

I am by means sure of the edrreetness of the identification of 
Clausilia Kohensis^ Smith, mi\\ japonica^ Crosse, as proposed by Bottgor and 
Kobelt. Crossed diagnosis is very vague and incomplete, and I have 
seen neither figures nor specimens of the ivwa japonica. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that Kobelt’s nipponensis and J^obensis, Smith, belong to 
one and the same species, and that Smith’s name has the priority. 

Mr. IIungorforcL collected numerous specimens of the type at Kobi, 
the (^iginal habitat, and near Koma Kasunga. A much smaller form from 
Suma Yushi, 1 propose to distinguish ns 
* c var. PALLENS, nova. 

differt a typp tesid minore —23 milHm longd—tenuiore pallide flavescenti- 
eornedf lamelld inferd meujis elevatdf sitperae in prqfundo mogis approxi- 
matd. ‘ 

7. CjiAusilia oostoma, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 2. 

Testa elongato-fitsiformis, solidula, suhpellucida, strintula, corneofusca, 
spirn gracilis apice obtuso, anfr. 12—12a' “^ubplani, ultimus subdistortas 
rotundatus; apertura oviformis, suhrecta, continuum, soliUum, 

expnnsum, r/Jlcxiusculum, supo'ne Icviter sinuatum. Lamella supera mar» 
ginalis, obliqua, cum spirali contigiia, infddtfmarginem baud attingens, re- 
trorsum valde elevata, spirnlifer torta,fere horizontalis, intus ultra lamel^ 
lam spiralem producla, lamella subcohmellaris emersa usgiie ad marginem 
prolracta ; plica principalis mediocris, palatalis supera brevis cum princi¬ 
pal i divergens, inf era ohsoleta rel nulla, lunella nulla.* Clausilium latissi- 
mum sicut precedentis specici. 

Alt. 2bi, lat. 5.1, apert. long. 6, lat. 42 millim. 

Hap. Only three specimens from Hakoni. 

A near relation to the preceding species, but sufficiently distingtysbed 
by the more elongate shape, the thinner shell, the very regular ovifoim 
aperture, the more valid an^till more spirally twisted, nearly horizontal 
lower })arietal lamella, the much moro divergent upper, and obsolete' lower, 
palatal plait. 

c. Group of Cl, Yoliohamemis, Crosse = Megalophaedusa, Biittg. (Clausilienstudion, 

p. 62). 

8.’ Clausilia vasta. 

‘ 1877. Clausilia vasta, Bottgor, Claus. Stud. p. 62. 

1878. - ——— Jahrb. D. M. 6. v, p. 61, t. iii, f. 4. 

- - —— - Syst. Verz. p. 66. 

1879. —— —— Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 82, t. viii, fj 16. 

Has. Nagasaki. 
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9. Claustlta dttcalis. 

1876. Clamilia ducalis, Kobolt, Jjihrb. D. M. Q-. iii, p. 152, t. v, f. 7. 

;^877. —— —— Bottger,^laus. Shid. p. G3. 

1878. —— . . Syst. Vcrz. p. 66. * 

18?9. - , —— Kobclt, Fauna J.ap. p. 83, t. viii, f. 10. 

Two magniQcenfc specimens of a Meqalopliaeditsa from llakoni agree 
fairly well with Kobelfc’s diagnosis and figure of Ohmsilia dumlis. They 
are, however, longer—38 millirn. instead of 3G,—of a dark chosttuit colour 
with a slight violet tint, not “ yellowish horntcoloui^ed” {luteo-cornen) as 
Kobelt describes his C. ducalis, and the subcoluinellar lamell.i is completely 
immersed so that it can only be seen by l>olding the shell in an oblique 
position. There being but two specimens known of Clausilia ducalis, 
seems advisable to class the specimens.collected by Mr. llungbrford with 
that species provisionally, although they ma;^' deserve a nev/ name as a 
variety. , 

d. Group of Clausilia cyhndrica, Gray s CyliniLropliueihisa, Eiittgor (Claus. Stud, 

p. 61). 

10. Clausilia aKA^iLisniiiA, n. sp., PI. J , Fig. 3. 

Testa elomjalo-fusiformis, suhcylindrica, tenem, pel/ucida, suhtilitcr 
costulato-striata,viridiJlnva, anfracius 10-11 suhplnni suturd valde distinctd 
discreti ; apadtira parva, suhqjfliqua, rotundalo-piriformis, peristoma con¬ 
tinuum ^pluium, superne leviter sinuatum, breviter expansum. Jnmclla 
parietalis supera i]j^arginalis, ohiiqun, satis cnlida, cum spirali oontinua, 
infera remotissima, vix conspicua, suhcolumcllaris immersa ; plica princi¬ 
palis mediocris, lunula nulla, plicae palatales ires quorum prima ct tertia 
suhaequales, media brevis, Clausilium angustum linguiforme, acumina¬ 
tum. 

Alt. Og-—13a, diam. 2, sipert. long. 2, lat. li millirn. 

Hab. Ne.ar Kobi. • 

very well-marked^pecies, which I can only compare to Clausilia 
cylindrica. Gray. The slender, subcylindric^ shape, the small aperture, 
the absence of a lunell.n, the very remote and oolique lower iiarieL.'il lamella, 
tlie immersed subcolumellur lamella indicate its relation to the group 
Cylindrophaedusa created by Bdttger for Cl. cylindrica. It difiers, besides 
size, shape, colouring, and sculpture of the shell, by the .spiral lamella com¬ 
pletely continuous with the lamella supera insitead of “ fere contiguji,” by 
the three palatal plaits instead of two. I think, therefore, that the Japanese 
species has to be placed in the group Cylindrophaedma. The clausilidim 
is like that of the next group, Ilemipltaedusa. 

m 

•Before passing on to the last-named group, I shall here enumerate two 
new species whichMo not very well agree with any of Bdttger’s subsections 
of Thaedusa, and for which I should propose to make a new group, if I 
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knew any species of Bottger’s Acrophaedusa (1. c. p. 64). This group, com¬ 
prising two Javanese Clauslli®, G. Junghuhni^ Phil., and cornea^ Phil., is 
perhaps the only one to which these*novelties could bo refer^d. On 
the other hand, there are relations to the first subgroup (“ Formenkreis”) 
of Ilemiphaedusa. Unfortunately, Mr. Hungerford collected only a few 
specimens of each, and I have been unable to study the clausilium of either 
species. The decision whether they belong to Ilemiphaedusa as a special 
subgroup or ought to form a new grftup by themselves has to be reserved 
until more material wjll allow the breaking up of some specimens. 

11. CnAUSiLiA sEBiciisrA, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 4. 

Testa*iientricosulo-fusiforniis solida cornea subtiliter stria tula scricina ; 
anfr. 10 —lOJ- convcxiusculi siitura dislincta, uliimus suhdislorlus, haud 
magis striatus; nperturn subolliqua, rotuudalo-pirifonnis ; peristoma coh- 
timium, sdlniuvi, valde incrassatum. Lamella sxqtcra valida, ohliqun, ad 
mnrginem dcseendens, cum spirali contigua, infera antrorsum vix conspicua, 
suhtus truncate, subcolmnellaris vix enwrsa ; plica 2 >'>'incip<dis profunda, 
in apertura hand conspiem, palatales duo, svtpera brevis, sccunda punctifor~ 
misvcl ohsoleta, infera lunellaqtie nullae. Clausilium ? (non vidi). 

Alt. 22 - 3 , lut. 5, apert. long. 63 , latt 4 millim. 

var. MiNOE alt. 20^ millim. anfract. 11, lamella suhcolumellaris im- 
mersa, • 

Hab. Two sjK*cimens of the typical form from»Chinsinji, and ono 
specimen of the smaller vai’icty from Ymnagaaishi. 

The palatal plaits might be compared to those in t|ie group Stereophae- 
dusa, from which our species is otherwise widely difEereut. The lower 
parietal lamella refers 01. scricina to Hemiphacdusa. 

« 

12. ClAUSILIA CAllYOSTOMA, n, sp., PI. I, Fig. 5. « 

f 

Testa ventricoso-fmiformis solidula, striatula, pallidc cornea, anfr, 9 
subplani suturd distincid J^creti, nil imus penult imo vix alii or ; apertura 
rot undata, stthohli qua, peristoma contimmm, superne haud sinuatum, hrevi- 
tet' solulum, expansum, incrassatum. Lamella stipera '^edioct'is, oMiqua, 
cum spirali continua, infera valde remota, parva, intus furcata, subcolumel^ 
laris iiwmersa ; plica principalis valida, Tonga, lunella nulla, plicae palata¬ 
les tree ventrales quarum prima et terlia subaequales, breves, secun^a punc- 
tifermis. Clausilium ? 

Alt. 14^, lat 871 , apert long. 3?, lat, 3 millim. 

Hab. Kobi; four specimens. • 

This novelty likewise does not seem to fit into any of Dr. Bottger’s 
subdivisions of Fhaedusa, The lower parietal lamella reminds one of that 
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of CL sulgibhera^ also of 01. hyperolkty v. Mart. The palatal ‘ plicae* are 
60 far up in the shell that they are visible above the aperture, a position 
for which Ad. Schmidt has introdctced the appropriate term “ ventralis.” 
The same position of the “ plicae palatales” occurs in Cl. aurantiaca, Bdttg. 
Our species'differs from the group Semiphaedma by tho immersed sub- 
columellar lamella, and the absence of a lunella. The small number of 
specimens prevented the examination of the clausilium, and, as mentioned 
before, the final classification of this* species and 01. sericina has to bo 
reserved. • , 

e. Q-roup of Olausilia plmiatilisy Bens z= Kemipfmediim^ Biittg. (1. c p. 65). 
a. Subgroup of Olausilia validiuscula, v. Mart. 

13. CLA-TTSITilA iETHTOrS, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 6. , 

Testa elongato-fusiformis solida, striata, obscure castaneofusca, anfr. 
12, subplani ; apertura suhohliqwi, ovali-pirifo^mis, peristoma satis incras- 
satuni, rix solutum, reflextim, alholahiatum. Lamella supera ohligua, niar- 
ginalis cum spirali contigua, infera oVlique ascendens in prof undo dextror- 
sum rctorta, suhcolumellaris modica, emersa, marginem attingens. Tlica 
principalis mediocris, sat profundi, palalalcs tres laterales obliguae guarum 
media minor, lunella nulla. Clausilium ? 

Alt. 33, lat. 6J, apert. long •, lat, millim. 

Had. The unique specimen was collected near Nagasaki. 

This fine Olausilia is a near relation of Cl. iliekonis, Bottg., with which 
is has all the characteristics of the closing apparatus in common. It differs, 
however, by the habitus (which has nothing of the curious claviform shapo 
of Cl.*Iliekonis, but is rather slender), the considerably larger size, tho 
dark brown colour, and some smaller differences of the lamellse and plicte ; 
so that 1 do not hesitate to make it a separate species. 

• 14. CliAtlSILIA TETa^PTTX, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 7. 

* 'Jtesta fusiformis, solMula, spird gracilis attenuatd apice acutiusculo, 

subtiliter costulato-striata, corneofusca ; anfr. convexiusculi; apertum 
piriformi-omta, subobligua, marginibus paraftelis, peristoma continuum, 
supeme leoiter solutum, leviter incrassatum et expansum; lamella supera 
suhohlfqua, marginalis cum spirali continua, infera spiraliter recedens, hnud 
fureata, antrorsum complanata, subcolumellaris valida, emersa, marginem 
attingens. Plica prinmpalis longa, palatales ^guatuor guarum prima et 
guarta subaeguales majores, mediae subaeguales minores. Clausilium satis, 
angustum, antice liaud incrassatum, rotundato acuminatum. * 

Alt. 17—IS, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3|- millim. 

Hab. Fujisawa. 

By the shape <>£ the clausilium and the four palatal plaits instead of 
a lunella this form belongs to the subgroup of 01. validiusculu, v. Mart. 
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It is well characterised by the small size, the less solid shell, the sculpture, 
the less oblique upper parietal lamella. 

i3. Subgroup of Clauailia platt/dcra\ v. Mart. 

15. Clausilia platyjdeba. 

1876. Clausiliaplalyderob, v. Martens, Jahrb. D. M. G. iii, p, 36ii. 

1877. —- - Biittgor, Claus. Stud. p. 67. 

1878. - —— - Sysl. Verz. p. 67. 

1879. - - Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 91, t. ix, f. 9. 


var. ELONOATA, “Bottger, Sj'^st. Verz. Clausilia, p. 67. 

Mr. Hungerford collected some elongate slender forms of 27|—291 
xnillim. in length at Nara. These I think are Boitger’s var. elongata. 

Another form was found numerous near Kobi. It is more ventricose, 
has a more solid sitcll, a broader and rounder aperture than the type; the 
lunella is shaped nearly fis in Bottgor’s var. lambila (Claus. Stud. p. 67), 
forming a right or obtuse angle with the plica principalis. On the other 
hand, the peristome is always solifte above and the subcolumellar lamella 
always reaches the margin, while Bottger says of his variety, “ peristoma 
superne solutum,” “ lamella subcoluiTlollaris This form 

therefore shows a transition from the type to var. lambda, and might deserve 
a new name as a variety or a subvariety. 

16. Claustlia rusANOENSis, n, sp., PI. I, Fig. 8. 

Testa gracili-fiisiformis interdum decollata, solidala, strialul t, cornea ; 
anfr. 12 convexiusculi, sulura satis profanda disjuncti; apertura recta, 
basi recedens, ovaio-piri/brmis, peristoma continuum, solutam, nndique ex¬ 
pansum et rejlexwn, albolabiatuin. Lamella supera mlida, obligua, margi¬ 
nal is, cum spirali continua, infera a margine satis remofa oblique ascendens, 
furcate, in prof undo dextrorsum retorta, intus Jamellam sqnrnlem supet'ans, 
suhcolumellaris immersa. Plica principalis mcdiocris, lunella cum plied 
paiatali superiore ct inferiore parris connexa jiguram litterae graecae X 
instar fOrmans. Clnusilium anguslum. 

alt. 27—30, hit. 5, apert. long. 6, lat. 4 millim. 

Hab. Chin-sin-ji. 

Nearly related to Clausilia platgdera, especially to the var. elongata, 
this fine form offers by the much slenderer shape, the invisible subeblumel- 
hir lamella, the more twisted lower parietal lamella etc , sullieient differ¬ 
ences to deserve a new name, which I have formed <from Fusang, the old 
poetic name of Japan. 


17. Clausilia aurantiaca, Bottger. 

1877. Clausilia aurantiaca, Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 68. 

1878. — - —■ - Syst. Verz. p. 57. 

- Jahrb. D M. G. v, p. 101, t. iv, f. 5. 

Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 95, t. ix, f. 11. 


1879. 
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var. MINOR, V. Moll. Uiffert a typo testd minore, graeiliore, peristo- 
mate vix incrnmito, lamelld suhcoUnnellari immei'sd vel vix emersd — mar^ 
ginem h^ytd attingente. * ^ 

Alt. 8^^—11 millim. 

Hab. Nara. 

The differences above mentioned excepted, tliis dwarf variety agrees 

very well with the type, especially in the orange-brown colour. 

• 

18. ClAUSILIA BtLABltATA. ^ 

1876. Clansilia hilahrnta, E. Smith, ( 4 piart. J. of Conchol., Fehr. p. 120. 

1877. — ■» — Biitts^or. Stud. p. 08. 

1878. ■- ■ -- - Syst. Vorz. p. 38. 

■- - — - - .TiiliiJj. II. M. tl. V, p. 103, t. 6. 

1879. —— - Koheit, Fauna. Jap. p. 96, 1. ix, f. 12. • 

• Hab. Koln. * ^ 

y. Subgroup of Chusilia hyperulia, v. Mart. 

* 19. CLALSiniA liri'EROLIA. 

1877. Clamilta hyperolia, E. vcm Martona, Sitz. Bor. Qes. Nat. Fr. 17 April, 

p. 110 

-- ■■■ —« Bbttgor, (Jlaua. Stud. p. 69 

1878. .- - - *SyHt. Vor/.. p. 68 

1879. ——— - Kobclt, Fiunui Jap. p. 99, t. ix, f. 13. 

’Two*specimens collected by Mr. Hungerford near .Jotsuica, I think I 
can safely identify vfith E. von Martens’ species, altliouglj 1 have seen but 
one not cpiite full grown specimen of the latter. Diagnosis and ligure 
agree very well. 

20. Clatjstt.ta rectaTjTtna, n. sp., PI. I, Pig. 9. 

Testa fusiforniisy solidaht, suhpelhicida^ striatula, palUde cornea; 
emfr. W ji ultimus peimltimo subae^ialis, irregulariter costulatus ; apertura 
*suhohfiqua, tetragono-piri/hrmis, peHslumi conlinutm, solntum, expansunif 
valde incrassalum, refieximculmn. Lamella supera vidida marginem attin- 
gens cum spirali contigua, infera antrorsum fere ohsoleta, retrorsmn suhoer- 
ticaliter ascendens, in margine peristomatis incrassnta, noduUfera ; lamella 
suhcohXmellaris valida emersa usque ad marginem producta^ fossuld ah 
inferd discrela. Plica principalis ohsoleta punctiformis cum lunelld reetd 
conjuncta, plica suturalispost lunellam una hrevissima^ palatales nullae. 

Alt. 18—20, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3 millim. * ^ 

Hab. Kamatokogiro. 

By its peculiar inner structure this remarkable shell can only be com¬ 
pared* with the last mentioned species, with which it has in common the 
almost vertical and'receding kiwer parietal lameRa, the long and straight 
2 
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lunar plait:, and the strongly emersed snbcolumellar lamella. It is, however 
sulHciently characterised as a separate species by the t plica principalis 
(which does not exist in C. hyperolia), the existence of a short sutural plait, 
the want of siural lines on the epidermis, the horny colour, and the lower, 
end of the lamella infera. This is more spii-ally twisted,' gradually 
evanescent towards the peristome, but again thickens on the margin into 
a small knob, while the same lamella of C. hyperolia is cut off abruptly. 

21. Cl.ut8ij.t;c APTTCIIIA, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 10. 

Testa ventricosulo-fiisiformis^ solida, snhpcllaciJa, suhlilissitne striaiu- 
In, pallide Jlavcscens, snepe decollala; anfr. ll.i convexiihsculi, ultnnus 
penultimo.suhacyiitfliSf aperlura suholdifiua rotunduto-letrayona, peristoma 
continuum, solutuni, vidde incrassatum, rrjlrxhisciilum. Lamella supera 
marymnlis, mcdiocris, cum spirali contiyaa, infera unlrorsum obNolelUySuh- 
fits truncalfa, rerticalifer ascendens, inliis validi'-sima ante lameUam splra- 
lem tenuem evnnesccnlcm ahriiplc dcsinrns, linnelhi suOcolumellaris ralida 
cmersa usque ad maryinem producta, Lticae palalales iiullae, lunella 
vbsoleta. Clamilium satis unyuslum, maryimbus parallclis,antice rotunda- 
turn. 

Alt. 22, lat. 4i, apert. long. 5, hit. 4 nullini. 

ILvit. Ilakoni. 

Another interesting novelty of the subgroup of G hyperolia, nearly 
related to the two preeeding species, hut larger than either of them 
and somewhat more ventrico.sc There are not any palatal plaits and 
even the lunella is in some speelmens entirely obsolete, in the others 
there is a thin layer of calcareous matter parallel with the outer edge of 
tlic clausiliiim. The sjural lamella is very low and thin and its inner end 
almost evanescent, although it extends beyond the inner end of the lamella 
infera. The latter is comparatively shoi t, hut very thick and high. Its 
abruptly cut off outer end is more like that of Gl hyperolia, but somewhat 
more visible in the aperture ; it then ascends vertically almost without any 
siural twist and occupies nearly half the width of the whorl, the inner end 
being again truncated. 

The systematic arrangement of these throe species ought to be : recta- 
liina, hyperolia, aptychia, the first having riulimuutary principal and sutural 
])laits and being thereby more nearly related to the preceding groups. 

I have, however, •given Claiisilia hyperolia the fii’st place as the only 
species hitherto described. 
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IJ.—Clausilia Nevilliana, nmew Species from the Nicohars. 

^ JBi/ O. F. vox MoLLENuoRyj’, Pii. D. 

(Received January 15th ;—Read April 5th, 1882.) 

ClaFSTLTA XEVrLIJANA, 11. pp., PL I, Pig. 11. 

Testa elongnto fiisifonuis, subtilitci' oblique striatu/a,fitsca, nitidida ; 
anfr. 10 convexiuscnli^ apertura mediocris,ferif vertic^ilis, chngato^pirijor- 
mis, similo recto perlonqo, peristoma continuum, solntuni, tenue, hrecissme 
expnnsum, suprrne qirnfumie sinuntum fere, (nigulotum. Lamella supera 
ohliqim, marginalis, imlida, cum lamella spirali continua, inf era ^ a supera 
valde reniofa, spiraliler rccedens, brci'issime conspicua. Tlica*principalis 
longn, palatales Juae majores 2 >rofundue, vcntrales, {antice intuenti supra 
aperturam conspicuae), lunella nulla Clausilium ? {non vidi.^ ' 

Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert, long. 1, lat. 3 inilliin. 

Hah. Tliis vovy lino novelty was discovered by Mr.vde Koepstorff on 
tbe i.sland of Camorta, •Nieobai’.s, under a fallen tree in a damp place. 

The small nund)er of specimens—I have seen hut two—has prevented 
as yet the examination of the iyner strueturc of tlii.s interesting new 
Clausilia. Tlh.s is the more to be regretted as it does not .seem to 
belong to the same group as the only other s))ecies of the genus hitherto 
recorded from the Nicobans, 0/. icullerslorjji, Zeleb, This species (of which 
1 have seen onespecimenin Brigade Surgeon llungerford’s collection) is nearly 
related to C'/.yV/.rrt?*«, PCr., and should find its jdace in Lcittger’s second 
section of Jdhacdusa {Vseudonenid) and therein in the 5th subgroup (“ For- 
menkreis”) of Cl. jjamtna. Our Clausilia nevilliana^ has nothing of the 
Neiiiji-like shape of that group, effected by the small number of whorls, 
the very large aperture, which is more or less protracted below. It is on 
• the contrary rather slender, the aperture is leather small and though not 
very oblique still not quite veitieal. The clo>ii)g appai’atus agrees pretty 
well with the characters given by Bottger of his .section Acrophaedusa 
(Clausilienstudien, p. Gl), viz , a very long “ principal plait," two or thi-eo 
ratbeplong and dtep palatal plaits, ho lunella, small parietal lamella), piri¬ 
form aperture, not dihitate peristome. This grouj) was created for two 
Javane.se si^eeies, Cl. cornea and junghuhm, Phil., and includes the Indian 
forms Cl. monlicola, Godw.-Aust., and aracann, I’lieoh. Fidess the break¬ 
ing up of a specimen should necessitate a diflerent cla.ssilication, I thhik 
that Clausilia nevilliana can moi e safely be considered to bo an Acropliae~ 
dusQt 
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III .—descriptions of some new Asiatic Clausilise. 

By O. F. VON Mollendouff, Ph. D. , 

(Received tind read May 3rd, 1882). 

ClAXJSILTA (PsETJDONENTA) ANJ>EnSONrANA, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 12. 

Testa veniricosu^o-fasiformis, solidula, suhtilissime striatula, fere 
laecigataf pallide corneofusca, apice ohfusiusculo; anfr. 10 convexittsculi, 
ullimus valde altenuatus, suhtus rotundafus, distinct ins striatas ; apertura 
parum obligua, oblique piriformis, peristoma continuum, valde solutmn, 
expamum, refleximcitliim, pallide eorneum. Lamella parietulis supera 
obliqua, sat valida, cum spirali eontinua, infera crassa ante marginem 
suhabrupte^desinens, subcolumellaris immersa. Bliea principalis valde 
elongata,. palatales tres subventrales, divirgentes, injima arcuata. Clausi- 
lium T '* 

Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert. long 4-ir, lat. 31 mill. 

Hab. In insula Mergui provineim Tenasserim leg. Br. Anderson, 

Tins fine new Clausilia, of wiiielu Dr. Anderson discovered only two 
specimens in Mergui, is, ns Mr. Nevill justl}' pointed out to me, nearly 
related to Cl. insignis^ Gould, of the same province, to which species 
Dr. Pdttger has assigned a sepai'ate group (“ ForineTikreis”)*in his sub¬ 
section Bseudonenia of Bhaedasa. It differs by the smaller size, less 
ventricoso shape, the number of whorls 10 instead of 9, the more elongate 
and oblique aperture, the freer and more protruding peristome and its 
pale colouring and by the closing apparatus. The latter is much more 
immersed inasmuch as the palatal plaits of Cl. insignis are lateral, while 
those of our novelty are nearly ventrid. and are, together with the inner 
ejid of the very long pftncipal plait, conspicuous in the penultimate ^horl 
above the aperture. Besides, the number of palatal plaits is only three 
against live of Cl. insignis. 

I add the diagnoses of two new Japanese species, which have recently 
been obtained by Brigade Surgeon Hungerford. ^ " 

Clausilia micbofeas, n. sp. 

I 

Testa gracilis^ elongato-fasiformis^ tenera, pellucida^ subtiliter costa~ 
lata; pallide cornea; anfr.d\ eonvexiusculi, apertura rotundato-pirifor- 
mis, peristoma continuum^ solutum, expansum^ reflexiusculum, alholabiatum. 
Lamella parietalis supera marginalis ohliqua sat valida cum spirali.oon- 
tinua, infera valde remota, vix oonspicua, subcoilumellarih immersa. Plica 
principalis sat brevis, palatalis una supera brevis lateralis, interdum 
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secunda punetiforniis. Olamiliuni linguiforme^ marginibm parallelism 
suhtm acuminatum^ haud inerassatum. 

lat. 21-2^, apcrt/alfc. 2-2J, lat. l-J-2 mill.* 

Hab. % Ad lacum Cliliisinji insuLa) Nippon log. cl. D. Hungoi’ford. 
Affinis Cl. gracilispirae diffort numcro anfractixuin niiuoro, babitu 
minus gracili, aperfcura paullo majore, plica princi[)ali brovioro, plica pala- 
tali (plerumque) iinica. Speciem utranupie ad subscctioneiu (Jglindro^ 
phaedusam Doettgeri refcrendam cssc cxistiino. , 


CnAUSfLIA (llEMIPn.UDBSA) SUBIJJ.INA, 11, sp. 

Testa gracili-fmiformis, suhtiliter strintula, soUdultr, snipellucidam 
f cornea^ anfr. 10 suhplani^ ulfimus rotundalm suhinjlatusm rugosg-striatm, 
apertura rotundalo-pir{formis, peristoma solufum, expifusum, reflexiuscu- 
lum, inerassatum, albo-labiatum, superne sinu^itum. Lamella parietalis 
supera marginalis valida, obliqua, cum spirnli valuta conlintta; infera 
remota, antvfirsiim evanescens, noduhim ad marginem emilfens, subeohimcL 
laris emersa. Tlica principalis moJica, pahiinlis snpera direrqens, lunrlla 


lateralis subohsolefa vcl qtlicis 2 ant 3 pnnctif'ormibus coajlaenlihas 
constituta. Clausilium linguiforme sat angustum subtus rotandulo-atlcnua- 
tum haud inerassatum. • 

Alt. 10, bit. 3, apert. alt. 3.i, lat. 2? mill. 

• TIab. Ad lacum Cbin.siiiji msubo Nippon log. cl. 11. JIungorford 
apecinien unicum. 


Exi’LAnatiojt ok Plate T. 


Fig. 

1 . 

Clmmlia 

hungerfordiana, n. sp., x 2, p. 2. 

Fig. 

2 . 

— 

oofloma, 11 , ap,, nut. sizd, p. 1. 

Fig. 

3. 

— 

gmcHisijira, n. sp., x 2, p. 5. 

Fig. 

4. 


scrii'iua, n. sp.,* x 2, p. C. 

Hg. 

5. 

— 

caryg'iUuna, n. sp , x 2, p. 0. 

Fig. 

G. 

— 

aUiiopH, n. sp., nat. siwi, p. 7. 

Fig. 

7. 

— 

tetraptyx, n. sp., x 2, j). 7. 

Fig. 

8. 

— 

fusavyenaitf, n. sp., nut. size, p, 8. 

Fig. 

9. 

A 

rectaluna, n. sp., x 2, u. !). 

Fi^. 

10 . 

w 

aplyohift, n. ap., x 2, i). 10. 

Fig. 

11 . 

— 

nevilliana, n. sp., x 2, p. 11. 

Fig. 

12 . 

— 

wullerstorpi, MOrch, nut. size, p. 11. 

Fig. 

13. 

• 

andersouiatia, n. sp., x 2, p. 12, 
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IV. —Second List of Diurnal 'Lepidoptera inhahiiing the N'icohar Islands. 
Dy J. WqoD-MASoN, Deputy Superintendent <f the Indian Museum^ 
Calcuttaf and L. de Nice'vjlle. , 

' [Received April 10th ;—Bead May 3rd, 1882.] 

(With Plate III.) 

KHOPALOCEKA. 

,, Fa&iily NYMPHALIDJE. 

Subfamily Danain^. 

1. llAllENA 8TMILIS, Var. NICOBAHICA, W.-M. & de N. 

J. A. 1881, vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 22fi, i ? (woodcut). 



Uppers ide. Underside, 



Upperside. ?. Underside, 


Great Nicobar. 

2. Panais mmniace, Cramer. 
Naukowri, Kamorta, ^ud Katscball. 
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8 . Danais AGiiAioiDES, Fcldcr. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katschall, Triukut, and Great 
Nicobar. . 

4 . Danais genittia, Cramer. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, and Katschall. 

5. Danais cnnrsippus, Linn. 

One male from Katschall. 

6 . Danais hegesippus, var. NEgiPPFS, Folder. 

Nankowri and Great Nicobar. 

7. Euplcea espebi, Felder. 

Kamorta, Katschall, Pulo Kondul, and Trinkut. 

* 8. Euplosa CASTELNAur, Foldor. 

Kar Nicobar; and Mei'gui, Lower Tennasseriin. 

*9. EupLfflA novae;e, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Felder); and Upper Tcnnasscriin. 

10. Euplosa camobta, Moore. 

Nankowri, Katschall, Kamorta, and Kar Nicobar. 

11. Euploua simulatbix, W.-M. & do N., FI. Ill, 1 ^,2 9 . 

J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, p. 229, S i P- 228, 9 uborrtint $ of A. niniorla IVoin 
6 t. Nic.). , 

y. Wings above and below all lighter .and more broadly bordered 
externally with paler of much the same tint as in E. camorla. 

Anterior wings above with an increasing series of throe subapical sj)ots, 
an elongated subcostal spot, a minute dot near the end of the cell, and 
a larger one just beyond it near the base of the interspace between the 
second and third median veinicts, all white. 

Posterior wings above spotless. 

Wings below with the discal spots of all, .and tho subapic.al ones of the 
anterior pair, larger and more prominent, but with the submarginal series of 
•the posterior incomplete ^nd less distinct, only tvvd^peck-like representa¬ 
tives of them being present in one wing and throe in the other, with a 
short linear dash between tho submedian and tho first br.anch of tho median 
forming a seventh circumcollular mark in the posterior ones, and with all 
the spets coloured^as in tho m.ale. 

A second and smaller specimen approaches the male in the colour 
of the upperside and in the breadth of tlio pale outer bonlers; it lacks 
the seventh circumcollular mark, and has only one indistinct representative 
of the submarginal series of dots, on the under.side of the posterior wings^ 

Length of the anterior wing 1'88—1'51; whence expanse = 3‘80 
—318. 

Great Nicobam 

Appears to be very closely allied to the Javan E, sepulchralis, Butler. 
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Subfamily Sattbin^. 

12. MrcALESis MEDUS, Fabr. 

Nankowrij. Kamorta, Katschall, arM Great Nicobar. «. 

13. Mtcalestb dbusia, Cramer. , 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katscball, and Great Nicobar, 

14. Melawitis ismkite, Cramer. 

S §. Kamorta. 

1.5. Eltmnias ArrMFS, W.-M' <fe de N., PI. Ill, Fig. 3 ^ , 4 j. 

Kar Nicobar, Ptflo Kondul, Kamorta, and Katscball. 

Subfamily NTArriiALTNiE. 

16. .pETHOSTA NricoijAitioA, Felder. 

Nanko;^vri, I’ulo Koiidul, and Great Nicobar. 

17. CmniiooimoA Nroon.ABiCA, VV.-M. & de N., PI. Ill, Fig. 5 ^. 
J, A. S.*I3. 1881, vol, I, p. 231, ^. 

Great Nicobar. < 

18. Messauas EBTMANxnis, var. TmtoBABiCA, Felder. 

Kamorta, Katscball, and Great Nicobar. 

19. Atella ALcii'EE, Craiuei*. 

Katscball. 

20. PiBAMEis CABDFJ, Linn. 

Kamorta. 

•21. Jfsoma asterte, var. nikobabtensis, Fcjder. 

Kar Nicobar {FcUhr). 

22. JuNONlA LAOJIEDTA, Lilltl. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katscball. 

23. llvroLiMNAS MisippFS, Liun. 

$ Nankowri and $ Katscball. 

24. Hypolimnas holina, Linn. » 

Great Nicobar and Tillangschong. e 

25. Neptis isfJc'onAiiicA, Moore. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, and Katscball, 

*26. Neptis matuta, liubner. 

Nankowri {Felder'). 

27. Neptis mananda, Moore. 

Kar Nicobar. 

28. Tanaecia cibabitis, Hewitson. 

Nankowri. 


Family ERYClNIDiE. 

29. Abtsaba BiFASciAXA, Moore. 

Kar Nicobar. 
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Diurnal Lepidopterayrow fhe Nicobar Islands. 

Family LYCiENIDiE. 

80. CusETis THETTS, Brury. 

Nacskowri and Trin’tut. * 

*81. CabtaIiIUB manluena, Felder. 

Kondul {Felder). 

32. Lampides iEtiANTJS, Fabr. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Trinknt, and Katschall. 

33. Lampides pandava, Morsfielcl. , 

** Nankowri, Karnorta, Katschall, and Trinkut. 

31. Lampides stkabo, Fabr. 

Nankowri, Karnorta, and Trinkut. 

35. Lampides PABBnASius (Fabr.), Ilorsficld. 

Nankowri and Katschall. 

. 36. Lampides plato, var. ntcobabicus,'W.-M. & do N. 

Nankowri, Karnorta, Trinkut, and Katschall. 

37. Lampides abdates, Moore. 

Karnorta, Katschall, and Nankowri. 

38. Lampides pldmbeomicans, var. nicobabicus, W.-M. & do N. 
Katschall. 

*39. Lampides CNE.Tus, Fabr, ♦ 

Karnorta {Moore). 

*40. . Lampides kinkueka, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar {Folder) and Nankowri {Moore). 

*41. Lampides k an ken a, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar {Felder). 

*4-2. Lampides kondulana, Felder. 

Kondul {Felder). 

^*43. Lampides MACBorninALMA, Felder. 

Pulo Milo {Felder). * 

44. Lampides eosAion, Fabr. 

Nankowri. 

45. POLTOMMATUS KABSANDBA, Mooro. 

Karnorta, Katschall, and Trinkut. 

4tf. POLYOMMATUS SANOEA, MoorC. 

Karnorta, Katschall, and Trinkut. 

47. Hypqltcjena thecloides, Felder. > 

Nankowri and Katschall. 

*48. SiTHON sroEiTA, var. aeeca, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar {Felder). 

49. SiTDON KAMOETA, Felder. 

Numerous males from Karnorta, Nankowri, and Kar Nicobar j and 
numerous females from Kamort^; Grreat Nicobar {Felder). 
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*50. Deudoeix obseib, Howitson. 

Kamorta (Moore). 

61. Myeina atymnus, Cramer, 

Nankowri. 

Family PAPILIONIDiE. 

Subfamily PiEBiNiE. 

62. Teeias hecabe, Linn. 

Kamorfca, Katschafl, IJnnkut, and Nankowri. 

53. Teeias njkobaeiensis, Folder. 

Kamorta; and Kar Nicobar (Felder). 

6-1'. Teeias deona, Horsfield. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katscliall. 

65. Taciiteis iuppo, var. uirrorBEa. 

Fap. Cramer, Pap. liixot. 1779, iii, pi. cxcv, ligs. T?. C, 9 . 

A pair from Kamorta are nearest to the N.-Fastorn Indian variety 

(T. hippoides, Mooro, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. IH81, p. 312, d* 9 ) ; differing^ 
only in the wings of the male being not quite so broadly margined with 
brown either above or below. 

66. Tacuteis panda (Godart), Snell, v. Vollenhoven. 

Groat Nicobar. 

67. Tachyeis PAULINA, var. oalathea, Folder. 

Males and a female from Nankowri, Katschall, and Great Nidobar. 

The specimen of the latter sox differs from N.-E*. Indian and Madras 
ones only in having the base and outer margin of the posterior wings washed 
with sulphureous. 

*58. Catopsilia ceocale, Cramer. 

Kamorta (Moore). 

59. PiEEis coEONis, var. ltchenqsa, Moore, 

Kar Nicobar and probably Kamorta." ^ * 

Subfamily PAPiLiONiNiB. 

GO. Papilio AEXSTOLOcniiE, var. camoeta, Moore. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, Katschall, and Great Nicobar. 

61. Papilio polttes, var. nikobaeus, Felder. * • 

Males and females of the Ist form from Nankowri and Kar Nicobar ; 
males from Palo Kondul and Great Nicobar ; and one female * of the 
2ud form from Nankowri or Kamorta. 

' *62. Papilio aoamemnon, Linn. 

Kamorta (Moore). 

Family HESPERIIDiE. 

*63. Taoiades nELFBEi, Felder. 

Pulo Milo (Felder). 
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- 64. Taqiades EA.TI, Mooro. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, and Kutschall. 

65. ■ ISMEITE EXCLAMATIONIS, Fabl*. 

One female from Eamorta. 

66. ISMENE MALAYAKA, Foldcr. 

Two females from Kamorta, and one from Katschall without the 
small semitransparent 3 'ellow discal speck between the two posterior branches 
of the median vein. 

67. Hespehfa colaca, Moore. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Katscliall, and Triukut. 

68 . Hespekia aqna, Mooro. 

Kamorta {Moore) and Katschall. 

69. - IIespeiita karbana, var. satuhata. • 

<» 4 

Hesjieria karsana, Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soo. Loud. 1874, p. 576, $ ^, pi. Ixvii, 

%• 6 . 

Much darker and without a trace of spots on the nppersido. 

One female from Kamorta; and' Ivulu, N. W. llinialiiya.s. 

70. PAMPnrLA PALMARUM, Mooio. 

Nankowri and Katschall. 

71. TelEoonvs ttiybbib, Fabr. 

•Probably from Nankowri. 

4 

Although upwards of one thousarftl .specimens, the product of a whole 
year’s collecting carried on by Mr. de lloepstorfE in conjunction with the 
native collectors whom Col. Cadcll, Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobars, had so courteously placed at our dispo.sal, have been examined 
since our lirst little list of Nicobar Buttcrtlies was published in this Jour¬ 
nal, have but seven fresh speeieS to add to that list. The meagrencss 
of this result appears tote entirely due to the exceptional difficulties that 
beset the path of the collector of zoological specimens at the Nicobars, 
—difficulties arising partly from the unhealthiness of the climate, and partly 
from the visits of the settlement-officers to the more distant and produc¬ 
tive isfands, such as Katschall, Teressa, and Great Nicobar, being necessarily 
so few and of such short duration, but chiefly no doubt from the almost 
complete absence of clearings and of paths through the dense and often 
impenetrable forests, and the consequent uniform distribution of attractive 
flowering plants and anthophilous insects,—and not to the poverty of 
the fauna, for the above list speaks to this being a rich one, and, besides, 
it would be unreasonable to suppose that a group of islands clothed, as the 
Nicobars are, almost to the water’s edge, with a rich and fairly varied 
trox>ical vegetation only supporj^ some 70 species, or little more than one 
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third of the number that could in one season be obtained in the Calcutta 
district, which has been under cultivation for ages. But small as the npt 
results of our \tork are, they already afford a tolerably clear indicaffcion that 
the Nicobar fauna, so far as the Ilhopalocorous portion of it is <boncerned, 
possesses a much stronger Malayan element in its composition than that 
of the Andamans, whence we Lave received twice the number of distinct 
species. It would be premature to attempt a detailed analysis, but we 
cannot allow this opjmrtuuHy to pass by without pointing out that, of 
the five recorded species of JEuploe<7, three are unquestionably Malayan 
forms, ajid that neither of the five is repre-sunted either in peninsular and 
northern India or at the Andamans ; that the only JCli/mnias is a local 
form of a^Tavau species with a representative in Burneo; that tho Javan 
Tachyris punda appears never to have been before recorded from any place 
so far to t[»e westvvard as Croat Nicobar ; that Ui/pol^awna thccloides bvxa 
hitherto only been reported from tho M.ilay Peninsula and Singapore ; 
that in SiiJion kamorla and S. aroca we have two striking and eongeneric 
lycaiiiids whose afiinities ace decidedly Malayan, instead of one, as in the 
Andamans; and that tho Nicobar form of liadena similis more nearly 
resembles the Javan than it docs any other, 

In conclusion, we have to state* that in the foregoing list Hesperia 
agnn — P. mathias of our former pajier {see Moore, Lep. Coylon, whore the 
differences between these too closely allied forms are for the first time 
pointed out), that Euplwa casfclnaui = E p1icchus»^ (]\Ir. W. L. Distant 
having made out to his own s.vtisfacfion and to oui*s that Pelder’s name has 
priority over Buller's), and that Cramer = D. jdexippus 

(Messrs. Salvin and Godman and others having recently sl'iown that Linnd’s 
E. plexippus is not the Oriental species whieli had so long gone by that 
name, but an AmeriCian species, and that the former ought to be known 
by the name bestowed upon it by Cramer) ; and we ought after Ij^aving 
so pointedly drawn attention to their a]jparent afisence, also to draw atten¬ 
tion to fact of the presence, at the Nicobars of llypolimms misippm § 
and of Eapilio polyles ? second form, which latter, however, would appear 
to be of exceedingly rare occurrence. 

An asterisk {*) is prefixed to the names of those recorded species of 
which we have not as yet received specimens. 

Ex'vlakation ov Plate III. 

Fig. 1. W.-M. & do N., 

Fig. 2.--9. 

Fig. 3. Elymnias W.-LI. & dc N., ^. 

Fig. 4, . . ■—-- - ? . 

Fi}?. 5. C'«n7/oc//mt HicoJflU'tcff, W.-M. & do N., J, 
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V.—On new and little-Jcnown iMantodea.—J. Wood^Masoet. 

^ (Houd Auguat 2nd, 1882,} 

Subfamily AMOJlPHOSOELTDil^], Still. 

AmOBPIIOSCELIS ANNFLtCOKNIS. 

Stal, Oefersigt af Kongl. Yctcnsknps-Aknd. forhand. Stoi-kholm, 1873, p. 401. 

^ I received an irajjerfect sj)irit specimen of tliis Imall bvit remarkable 
form several years af?o from Nazoerali, Assam ; ami, while I was in Eng¬ 
land on furlough in 1S77-79, Professor Westwood pre.simtod mo with a 
dried female which, although also defective in matjy rcspect-y^ ha.s those 
parts present'that in the Assam in.scct aTe absent, and whieli cuiiblus mo to 
complete Stal’s somewhat imperfect diagnosis* drawn up Crom a specimen 
that had lost its abdomen. This j)art is long and almost linear, tapering 
very slightly and gradually towards the extremity, which extends a short 
distance beyond the closed organs of llight; its supra-anal j)latc is trian¬ 
gular with the sides slightly concave, as long as it is broad at the base, and 
carinate ; and the cerci are racket-shaped, the basal joints being cylindri¬ 
cal, the two penultimate ones coinpidssed and snbfoliaooous, and the last 
expanded into a great broadly-oval plate. 'I’lio anterior tibi:e have the 
tarsus inserted rather nearer to the base than to the apex, although from 
Still’s dcscri])tion—■“ tarsis anticis ante medium tihiariim iusertis”—one 
would have expected to lind the reverse of this to bo the case. 


Subfamily EUEMOPIl ILID^E. 

CiKKRAnonrs iniUNNEiir, n. .sp, 

?, Closely allied to Ch. rliom^icoUis, Latr , and Ch. Servillri, W.-M., 
differing from both in |jho size, shape, and position of the femoral blotch 
(which is nearly thrice as long as broad, extends ratlier furtber in front 
of the ungual groove than it does boliind it, and is followed by four black 
piincta arranged along the lower margin of the joint at tlie basc,s of alter¬ 
nate fciijir.os), andjin having the posterior margin of the proiiotuin slightly 
convex instead of concave; from the former in its much narrower and 
from the latter iii its rather broader tegmina ; and from the latter in the 
up]) 0 r margin of its fore femora being coarsely granulated, and sinuous 
instead of straight, in whieb latter respect it aj>j»roache8 the former. • 
IIah. Santa Fe do Ilogota, New Granada. The nymph from JJogota 
assigned by me (J. A. S. B., 18S0, Vol. XBIX, pt. 11, p. S.J] w'itli hesi¬ 
tation to Ch. rhoinhicoUk agrees perfectly with the specinxm briidly de¬ 
scribed above in the form* and colouring of the fore femora and without 
4 
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(lou1)t l)(‘longs to the same spccios, us also in all probability do the specunens 
from New Granada named Gh. airmnaria by Stal. 

EeEMOPHILa'^ AJIAIIIOA. ^ 

SuussTire, Mel. Orthopt. 3 me fasc. Suppl. 1871, p. 378, $, from Djoddah. 

For the llrst specimen of an Eremophila from the desert country 
on the north-western frontier of India, I am indebted to Mr. Francis 
Fcddon, of the Geological Survey, who obtained it in Western Sind. It is a 
female, and it differs^froin de Saussure’s description of the above .specif 
only in having five instead of four .spiue.s on the outer edge of the fore 
tibifn. I have recently received from Mr. Murray of the Karachi Museum^ 
three females and two males of the same species, which exhibit a consider¬ 
able amou')t of variation in .si/(?, in the roughness of the integument, and 
in the num.ber of spines on the out(!r edge of the fore tib^a^, two specimens 
having oi\]y four and another only throe developed on one tibia but the 
usual number on the other in each case. A male talcen some years ago in 
the Suliinan Ilange, and presented to me with some other insects, by 
Professor V. IJall, differs from the Sind specimens in having the band on 
tbe underside of the togmina broader and Id teeth instead of 13 on the 
inner side of the fore tibia). 

The four posterior legs, of which 'de Saussure makes uo mention in his 
description, and which may have been wanting in hi.s type specimen, are 
all annulated with brown and roughened with spiuiform granules oh the 
uppersido iu the Indian specimens. 

No species of this remarkable desert genus has before boon recorded 
from any place further to the eastward than Djeddah in Arabia. 

TAUACnODES INSlDlATOn, n. sp. 

d. Body and appendages brown of the colour of a de.ad and decayed 
loaf. Antenna) rather coarsely setaceous. Prouotuin with a polished 
conical spine on each side at the junction of thg anterior with the lateral 
margin, which is obsolctely denticulated as far back as tbe level of the 
supracoxal groove. 

Organs of flight extending by about 1./6 of their length beyond the 
extremity of the abdomen, not quite perfectly hyalini, being jupt per¬ 
ceptibly milky, with the veins and veinlets horn-coloured, short-streaked or 
annulated with darker iu the anterior area of both pair.s, though much less 
distinctly so in tlio wings than in the tegmina, the latter semiopaque 
hornj' anteriorly, as also are the former in a less degree ; the stigma of 
tbe latter long and linear, pale whity-brown, almost colourless. 

Legs ohsoletely and rarely punctated and mottled with darker, and 
only moderately pubescent. The anterior ones marked with darker-brown 
(? red in the living insect) on the inner surface, the smooth-crusted coxa 
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being tipped at both ends, the trochanter streaked, and the femur orna¬ 
mented along the middle with a streak commencing at the base and taper¬ 
ing to a point before the extremit;^ of the joint; fore tibia,rurnished with 
15 and IB^piiies on the inner and outer edges respectively. 

Abdomen slightly fusiform, with at least tho 2tid to 7th of its ventral 
arcs bimaculated with dark brown. Coici rather broad. 

Total length 47 inillims. ; lieiglit or length of head 0 5, breadth 8 ; 
length of pronotum 11-5, greatest breadth (between the lateral bulglngs) 
6; length of meso. + motanotum = 10; if ab^inen 23’5, greatest 
breadth of abdomen 0’75 ; lengtli of togmina 40, breadtli (Jnst before the 
‘middle) 11'5, of the marginal field 2; lengtli of wings 35 ; length of fore 
coxa 7, femur 10; of intermediate femur 7, tibia 0 75 ; of posterior femur 
8’75, tibia 8'75; of cerci. 7. ^ / 

, Uau. Nyassa. , ^ 

Tahachoues disstmiteatoh, n. sp. ’ 

S ■ Palo greyish testaceous or earth-coloured, with the head, tho upper 
(outer in the anterior ones) surface of the legs, and the pronotum symme¬ 
trically, speckled and mottled with darker. 

Head with the line of the vertex very slightly bisinuous. Antenno] 
extremely finely-setaceous. Pronotum with two conical tubercles on each 
side at the junction of tho obsolctely denticulate lateral with tho anterior 
margin, which latter has a minute rounded median omargination. 

Organs of flight in repo.so extending but little beyond the extremity 
of the abdomen, not quite hyaline, with veins and veinlets pale testaceous 
marked, especially in their anterior arem, with dark brown short coalesccnt 
streaks, both more clouded anteriorly, the tegmina with an oval discoidal 
pale patch before the middle devoid of dark marks followed by another 
irregular and loss distinct; tho stigma shorter and brownish. Legs and 
,leg-b?.«es long-pubescent; the anterior pair internally yellowish and 
conspicuously marked witR shining black, the coxa (which has its upper 
crest minutely 4-denticulate) throughout except at its two ends, and tho 
femur from the base to the end of the second third, processes being given 
off from the lower margin of the black patch to all but the apical one of 
the black spines of the inner and inferior crest and from its distal end 
along each side of the femoral bru.sh ; fore tibim armed internally with lli 
teeth concolorous with tho outer surface and, internally with the same 
number of jet-black spines. 

Prosternum marked behind the middle with a large and conspicuoift 
deep, but dead* black cordiform blotch, which is succeeded by a pair of 
similarly coloured jiuncta placed near the posterior margin of the somite ; 
and by a small roundish, also dead black, .spot on the middle of the meta- 
thoracic sternum. 
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Abdomen more broadly fusiform; its ccrci, though narrow, have the 
four or five terminal joints distinctly foliaceous. 

Total length 41 millims. ; height of head 6, breadth 7 26 ; length of 
pronotum 10 5, greatest breadth 5'25 ; length of meso. + met^notum 9; 
of abdomen 20, greatest breadth 7; length of tegmina 31, breadth 8-5, of 
the iiiurginal field 1'5 ; length ol' wings 26 ; of fore coxa 6 5, femur 9‘5; 
of intermediate femur 6'5, tibia 0; of posterior femur 7’5, tibia 7'5 ; of 


eerci 5-5. 


Had. Cameroo)' JMoifhtains, West Africa. 


Genus Didymocobiimia, W.-M. ^ 

Ann. and Mug. Nut, Hist. 1877, Muruh, p. ‘22‘2. 

DlDYMOOOllYrilA liNSTl’EllA. 

JJidyniociifypIni vnmfcrn, Wyud-jMiiaon, loc. cit. , 

I'yrtjiicukh yruidijwn, Stul, Sjst. Miint. 1877, p. 17, ^ • 

In thc3 structure of the head this remarkable form differs from the 
similar and allied J^yrgoniantis of Africa in liaving the juxtocular lobes 
prolonged into two tall cones which touch one another in the middle line 
instead of the midtile of the vertex together with the juxtocular lobes 
elevated into a median azygous prucessh 

The part of my descri])tion {loc. siqtm cit.) relating to the prothorax 
should read thus :—“ IBrolhorax narrow, with its sides suparallel, slightly 
narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs, then widening again slightly 
to its base ; its supracoxal dilatation and cervical groove hardly perceptible ; 
its neck quadrate; its disk,” &c., &c. 

The structural differences between the Asiatic ScTiizoccphala hicornis 
and the African JHIjitscopm (olim Schizoccphala) chalyheus are of similar 
kind and of equal importance; in the former the “ocular spines” are in 
reality prolongations of the juxtocular-lobes of the vertex, while in the 
latter the faceted cornea of the eyes is itself .produced upwards into a 
conspicuous spine. 

IIab. Tinpahar, on the eastern flank of the Rajmahal Hills ; Ceylon 
(Stdl) ; and Kulu, Kangra, in the N,-W. Himalayas. 

The names proposed by me for this remarkable form-have priority over 
those of Stal by several months. 

Episcopus chaltbkus. 

Schizoeephala ehalybea, Burm., Handb. d. Entom. 1839, vol. ii, p. 662. 

Oxi/ophthalma chalybea, Saussure, M^l. Orthopt. 4me fasc. 1872, jp. 12, fig. 22 a, J. 

JEpiseopus ehalybcxti, Stal, 8yst. Maut. 1877, p* 18, from Dsimara Land. 

S. Organs of flight abbreviated. Tegmina about times as long as 
the prouotum, scarcely extending to the middle of the fourth abdominal 
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somite, thin-coriaccous, opaquo, light yellowish grcoii, the anal gusset alone 
membranous and semihyaline. Wings reaching to a little boyond the end of 
the 3rd^ abdominal somite reduced nearly to a quiidrant of a circle, their 
anal emarginatioii almost none, their anterior area semicoriaceous, yellow, 
their posterior area at the base and along the abdominal margin membra¬ 
nous and milky like the anal gusset of the tegmina, ornamented in the 
middle by a lui-ge violet-brown metallic blotch (on which the veins are 
broadly margined with paler and yellower brown), at the basal end of which 
are 3 or d small opaque yellowish spots on ti’ailfeverse^veinlets, and between 
which and thO outer margin are altermite arcs of violet-brown and oj)aquo 
3 'ellow. 

Total length 47 millims.; length of pronotuin 11; of tegmina lo ; of 
wings 12‘5. 

Hab. South Africa (J. F. Manscl Wealey 

DvsAUJ.liB BONOICOLLIS. 

Stdl, Syst. ^KFant., 1877, j». 18, $ nun 5 , from Uongal. 

S . Wings and tegmina, abbreviated, semiopaquo ; the latter scarcely 
longer than the pronotuin, yellowish horny with the meshes all faintly 
smoky or sordid, and with the aiicx »ud a discoidal punctular spot fuscous; 
the former wifli the anal omargiiiation very slight and shallow and obtuse- 
angled, with the anterior area reddish-horny tijiped with fuscous, and the 
posterior bright yellow and hearing near the base a large oval dark violet- 
fuscous patch, which is succeeded hy a number of concentric lines of the 
same colour extending to and becoming successively closer and closer to¬ 
gether tdwards the outer mai’gin, where they unite to form with the fuscous 
apex a fuscous outer border decreasing from the apex to the posterior angle 
of the organs. 

Total length 66 millims. ; Igngih of pronotum IS ; of tegmina 19, 
• widtB of tegmina 6; length of wings 15. 

S. S. Anterior femora marked on the inside just in front of the 
ungual groove by a small round black spot. 

Hab. S 9 Kulu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas and liengnl 

Var. BREViPENNis. S. Organs of llight more abbreviated j the tegmina 
being shorter than tbe pronotum, and the wings having the shape of a 
quadrant of a circle with the anal cmarginatioil less evident. 

Length of pronotum 18-75, of tegmina 15 5, and of wing.s 12'5 rnillirys. 

Hab. Bangalore, Mysore, S, India: obtained by a soldier ot U. M.’s 
45th Regt., whom 1 formerly employed to collect for the Museum. 

’The eyes in'all specimens of the species are furnished near the summit 
with a very minute and sm(A)th granule, or blind spot, overlooked by .Sis'll. 
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Subfamily MANTIDiE. 

GoNYPETA AUTUiEMON, 11. Sp. ^ ’ 

9. Body and appendages pale fleshy brown or earth-coloured thickly 
punciulated and marbled with darker; the still darker markings of the 
togmina and legs of a rieli warm vandyke-brown, arranged on the latter 
in rings, especially on their two terminal divisions ; postacetabular portion 
of the prosternurn, all out tlie anterior margin of the mesosternura, and the 
intermediate coxas internally, jet-black. 

Facial shield crescentic, about thrice as broad at its anterior or inferior 
m.argin as it is long. Pronotum strongly dilated at the insertion of the 
fore legs, vhcnce it narrows to either end, its setulose margins scarcely 
denticulated and slightly hojlowed out posteriorly ; the disc of its anterior 
lobe conveic, raised into a prominent trilobod obcordiforin boss, that of its 
jiosterior lobe bearing an indistinct raised median longitudinal line, on 
either side of which is a row of smootli and very low rounded tubercles 
arranged in four pairs, of which the one next to the posterior margin of the 
somite is the most prominent, coloured dark brown, and separated from 
those in front by a transverse depression. 

Tegmina subeoriaceous, abbreviated, about 2.i times as long as the 
pronotum, not reaching to the extremity of the abdomen, their marginal 
iield spotted longitudinally with rich dark brown, their veins and long 
linear stigma whity-brown, the former spotted and streaked with dark 
brown, their membrane concolorous with the body and legs, their discoidal 
field marked across the middle of its length with a large spot’or band 
narrower at each end and broader in the middle, their posterior area or 
anal gusset with the meshes brown and the net-work whity-brown, their 
interior radial vein and the first branch of the ulnar both sim[)le and un¬ 
divided, and the anal and axillary veins anastomosed very close to the 
posterior margin. Wings semiopaque, dull red, with the outer margin of 
both areas rather narrowly margined with fuscous, on which the transverse 
veins are whity-brown indistinctly edged with subhyalinc; anterior margin 
having the veins towards the apex streaked with darker aijd the men^brane 
paler and consequently presenting a spotted appearance; anal emargination 
distinct, the apex of the posterior area reaching the level of that of the 
anterior. ' 

. Legs all annulated with bands of brown punctulations, the anterior 
ones externally ; with the first joint of the tarsus in all longer than the 
rest taken together. Anterior tibias more richly (almost black) banded 
internally than externally, armed below in the outer edge with 11 and on 
the inner with 6 spines exclusive in each case of'the terminal claw ; anterior 
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coxae scarcely denticulated on the upper crest, furnislicdllivith hairs rathcu' 
than with spines, puiictulato externally but internally washed with fuscous 
alon^ thQ middle ; femora dilated, triangular, only about tw\ce as long as 
broad with their superior crest sharp and arcuate, and with a large oval 
black blotch preceded by and marked with a whilS^-brown patch on their 
inner face. 

Total length (about) 28 milHms.; length of pronotum 5'75, of 
which the anterior lobe is 2 5, width of* pronotum at dilatation 3-5 ; width 
of head 5-3 ; length of tegmina 15, width o? tcgiJlina 4 5, of marginal 
field 1; length of wings 12, width of their fuscous outer border about 1 ; 
length of fore coxa G, femur 0-5, width of femur at angulation 3 ; length of 
intermediate femur 8, tibia 6, tarsus 
itU’SUS 0'5. 

, Hatj. a single specimen was obtained /it Minthantouilg, on the 
Tenasscrim river, near Mergui, by Dr J. Anderson on December 22nd, IS82, 

EirCnOUENA TITOUACTCA. 

Mantis (Thespis) Ihoraeica, Do JTtian, Orlhoi»t Urioiit p. {It, J. 

Phasmomaniis ? thoracica, Siiussuro, Mcliingus Orthopt. i. li" fasc. p. l!)2 (41); 
ibid. p. 403 (275)j. •' 

Fischcria thoracica, Saussuro, op. cit. ii. 4*' fuse. p. CS. 

finehomena t//or«ctc«, Wood-Mason, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 6th aor. vol. i, 187H, 
p. 141, 2. 

Mantis 1ieteroj>lera,SDe Ilaan, op. cit. p. 78, pb xviii, fig. 1, ^ (nee fig. 2, ^). 

Many years ago I recognized an insect obtained by my native collector 
at Johore in the Malay peninsula, as the Mantin thoraciea of Do Ilaan, a 
species briefly described in Latin from a specimen without locality, and in 
1878 I published a sliort account of it referring it to the genus Euchomena. 
I have since received from Mr. il. p. Forbes, who obtained the insects at 
. Bantam in the island of Java, two spirit-spociiiions of the male of Do 
Haan’s Mantis heteroptera, which, on comparison with the female ins(ict 
above-mentioned, prove to be examples of the opposite sex. The insect 
from Celebes considered by De Ilaan to bo the female of his M-antis 
heterojgtera conser/^uently rejirescnts, as indeed its totally different structure 
shows, a totally distinct species, for which the name heteroptera may con¬ 
veniently be retained. 

The following are the measurements of on^ of Mr. Forbes’ specimens 

of the male:— , 

Total length of body G2-5 millims. ; height of head 3, breadth of head 
6 ; length of pronotum 28, of which the anterior lobe is 5, brdadth of 
pronotum at narro\vest part just behind dilatation 1-5 ; Imigth of tegmina 
35 , width of tegmina across middle G, width of marginal held 13; h ngth 


0 ; of posterior femur 0, tibia 9’5, 
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of abdomen 24 ; •£ foro coxa 12 5, of femur 15, of its unarmed part 8 ; of 
iiiterrnediato femur, 15, tibia 12’5; of posterior femur 16‘3, tibia 16'3. 

Tl»o fore tibise are armed with 7—14 teeth. 

The legs are all banded and the apex of the fore femur is dark brown 
on the inner face, as in i^ic female. 


Hteroditla (Spuooiioi'oda) QurNtiUEDEirs. 

Mantis h-dens, MiicLcay, King’s Siiivoy. 

JJierodula quinqiifih.m, Mgi. Orthopt. fmn fuse. p. 42. §. 

k 

Thi.s curious s])ecie.s unquostionablj'’ belongs to the section Sphodro- 
poda as by Stul dellned ; being provided with a marginal series of tubereles 
on the under surface of the anterior lobe of the pronotum, as well as with 
a prseaceta'bular spine, and having the margins of the outer face of the fore 
femora granulated. The form and colouring of the foro coxie arc remaik- 
able: these are broadly bevelled rather than grooved at the upper margin 
of their inner face, and the bevelled edge is rich orangc-colbured marked 
with while or lighter vertical stripes, the prolonged bases of the margi¬ 
nal spines, the rest of the surface being pale violet. The colours of the 
tegmina and wings are no less remarkable, the latter being hyaline yellow, 
but the former opaque reddish brown varied with yellow of the colour of the 
stigma throughout excej)t on the under side of the marginal field, wdiicli 
is red-violet broadly bordered fixternally with black. 

The front edge of the tegmina is denticulate, but the four. posterior 
femora arc devoid of all traces of a lateral ridge; as in H. (^S.) deniifvomy 
StiU. 

Hati. Trinity Bay and the northern territoiy of South Australia 
{C. French). 

HlEROnilLA (SenODROM VNTIS) niCAEINATA. 

Uict'odala licarimta, Sanssuro, Hull. Ent. Suiss*'. vo). ili, 18Gy, p. 68, d Mol 
Orthopt. 3nio fuse. 1871, p. 222, pi. 5, fig. 22, ? . 

Mantis kersteni, (lorstuockor, Arch. f. Naturg. 1869, p. 209, d, et v. d. Dockon's 
Ecisen in Ost-Africa 2to Hand 2te Abth., 1873, p. 13 

I have a large series of both soxe.s of this species fi'Hm the Cameroon 
Mountains, Somali Land, South Africa, and Sierra Leone. 

Like the closely allied JI. gastrica^ Stfil, this sijecies has the front 
edge of the tegmina strongly toothed* so as to servo as a stridulating 
c.’gan, and a strong ridge on the apical half of the upper or posterior 
face of each of the posterior femora, by which doubtless tbo toothed edgo 

* See Fig. 2 of my memoir ‘ f>ri thn Proscnco of a Stridulating Apparatus in 
certain Mantidte,’ in Trans. Ent. So<'. 1878, p. 2G3 eUseq. 
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o£ the partially separated tegmina is rubbed; for, if the togmina of a 
limply-articulated spirit-specimen be moved horizontally outwards, so as to 
be slightly separated from one another, their toothed anterior margin comes 
quite naturally into relation with these ridges, and, if cither of the four 
posterior legs be then rapidly moved backwards and forwards, a crepitating 
or rasping sound is given out, which in the living insect, with its wings 
so disposed as to act as resonators, would, I feel confident, be as loud as 
that made by many grasshoppers in Scraping their toothed femora across 
the sharp prQjecting nervures of their togmina. * 

While I was engaged in correcting the fust proof of this paper 
Mr. J. G. Furnivall, a gentleman who had lived and travelled for many 
years in South Africa, informed me ^lat stridulating Mantisiis very fre¬ 
quently came under his notice during his residimco in that ccyntry ; that 
tlio sounds emitted by them were as loud iis, hut more ewjpitating in 
character than, the hiss of a large snake ; and that, on accoflnt of their 
possessing these sound-producing powers in so eminent a degree, it was 
a common practice with native children to bring specimens of them 
alive as curiosities to the European settlers. The species observed by 
Mr. Furnivall was in all probability Idolomorpha capensis, Burmoister. 


* Uthiiodl'la (SrirojmoMASTis) aramkja, n. sp. 

Jlierodula trimactfla, Wood-Mason, Ann. A: Mag. Nat. Hist. 1878, .Oth scr. vol. i, 
p. 147, Saussurc). 

?. Very closely allied to II. (S ) hiocnlatn, llurm., but differing in 
its much less expanded jironotum (which is scarcely more enlarged ante¬ 
riorly than that of JZ". trimaculaj, in its more pointed and thinner tegmina 
(which are thin-coriaceous in the marginal field, but membranous and only 
slightly clouded throughout hefiind the principal nervure), in its le.ss 
strongly spined coxie (two or three sjiines of which are similarly connected 
with yellowish callosities on the inner lace), and in the four-branched dis- 
coidal vein of its wings. 

Total lengtdi Go ; length of head 7 75 ; breadth of head 0 5 ; length 
of pronotum 22'3, of which the anterior lobe is G'5 ; lengtii of tegmina 
43, breadth 13, of marginal field 4 ; length of wings 37; of fore coxa 17, 
femur 20; of* intermediate femur 17*5, tibia* 17 ; of posterior femur 21, 
tibia 23'5. 

Had. Oman, Arabia. Obtained by Colonel Miles. * 

The anterior edge of the tegmina is delicately toothed and the four 
posterior femora are laterally ridged ; the sides of the anterior lobe of the 
pronotum are peculiarly stmightened as if truncate; and tho fore tibiai are 
armed with 10 teeth on tho outside and with 16 or 17 on the inside. 
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HiEROBULA (SPnODROMANTIS) MUTA, n. Sp. 

$, Of small or moderate size, green. 

Faci.al .shield broader than long, 2-4 carinate, the two latei^l carin® 
obsolescent. Pronotura of about the same shape and proportions as in 
B, trimacwla, but with the m^gins more narrowly rounded at the dilata¬ 
tion, and very distinctly. denticulate nearly to the base of the posterior 
lobe. 

r. 

Organs of flight ^extending little if at all beyond the extremity of the 
abdomen, with the apex of their anterior area sharply pointed. The 
tegmina coriaceous with the posterior margin broadly, and the anal 
aiTa wholly, membranous; their anterior edge appearing indistinctly 
and irregularly jagged under a lens ; their stigma elongate,^^jiarrow, with a 
brown point^at either end. Wings hyaline a little obscured with greoni.sh 
along the f'‘ont margin anti at the verj' apex, where, also, the transvei’sd 
venulation is denser; their discotdal vein two-branehed on one side and 
three on the other. 

Pore coxa armed on the upper crest with numerous very small 
teeth (five or six of which, a little larger than the rest, are yellow-based, 
and arise from the inner face), devoid of the usual marginal groove, but 
ornamented on the inner face with two'large siibquadrate or subrotundato 
depressed yellow spots extending from the edge of the upper crest for 
more than two-thirds of the distance towards the lower margin, separated 
from ono another by a large oblong jet-black spot about times as large 
as either of them, and each bounded at its free end by a jet-black line, and 
with a very much smaller yellow spot touching the black encircling lino 
of the basal one of the large spots ; posterior femora not ridged on their 
upper or po.sterior faces, as in the stridulating species. The fore tibi® 
are armed in the outer side with 10 (there arc only 8 and a rudiment on 
ono tibia,' owing probably to an injury received during larval life), and on 
the inner with 13 teeth. 

Total length 57 millims.; length of head 6*5, breadth of head 8 ; 
length of pronotum 19, of which the anterior lobe is 6, breadth of pronotum 
at dilatation, 6; length of tegmina 3G, breadth of tegmina 10, brpadth 
of marginal field 3; length of wings 31 ; of fore coxa 13, femur 1G 5 j 
of intermediate femur, 1C, tibia 13‘5; of posterior femur 20, tibia 20'5. 

Has. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

HiEBODULA STMITLACBirM. 

Manila simnlaertmf Fabr., Ent. Syst. vol. ii, 21, 34 

--Bmm., llaiidb. d. Entoin, vol. ii, p. 536. 

Ilierodiila aimulacntm, Siiussurc, M51. Orthopt. 3mu fasc. p. 225, fig., 23, 9 ,23 ^. 

A specimen of the female has been rcceiwd from Mr. H. 0. Forbes 
from liantam in Java. 
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HiEBODULA STERNOSTICTA, n. Sp. 

$. Allied to H. vitrea, Stoll, from which it dillers in being larger and 
much nmre robust, in its much mbro opaque tcgiaina (which are flnely 
serrated on the anterior margin so as to servo as stridulating organs), in 
having the fore tibiae armed with 12 and 15 4n9tcad of 11 and 14 teeth, 
in having the basal half and the lower apical lobe of the fore coxse, 
with the lower half of the huso of the fore femora to a little beyond the 
ungual groove, washed with red on the Inside, in the prosternum and mesos- 
ternum being symmetrically ])unctiitcd with dark reu-brown of the colour 
of the lower apical lobe of the fore femora, and in the tegmina being 
bordered in front with pale red-violet on the underside. 

Total length 85 millims. ; length of pronotum 30'5, of which the 
anterior lobe is 9, breadth at supracoxal dilatation 10 ; length ibf tegmina 
92, breadth 20‘5, breadth of marginal field i) 5 ; length of iLre coxa 19, 
femur 21; of intermediate femur 20, tibia IS; of posterior romur 235, 
tibia 25 ; b^badth of head 12, length 10. 

The discoidul vein of the wings is 4 and 5-branehed in the typo 
specimen, 3 and 4 in another, and 3 and J- in a third, in which the anterior 
branch of the three-bi*anched wing is forked. 

IIau. Hear Trinity Bay, AviCtralia /'C. French), Nino specimens, 
3 adult females, and 3 nymphs of each sex. 

HlEROniTldL (llnOMBODERV) ATRICOXIS, Vai*. C1UANJ>TS. 

9. Differs from typical llicrodida ntricoxis, W.-M., in its larger 
size, in the relatively narrower foliaeeous expansions of its pronotum, and 
in having the two anterior black spots of the prosternum squarish instead 
of pyriform. 

• Total length about 100 millims.; length of pronotum 33, of which 
the .interior lobe is 10, greatest bte.T,dth of pronotum IG, breadth of pri¬ 
mitive pronotum at sufracoxal dilatation 11'5; length of tegmina C2, 
breadth of tegmina 23 5, brcadtli of marginal field 7*5 ; lerigUi of fore 
coxa 21-5, femur 27 ; of intermediate femur 22*5, tibia 20-5 ; of posterior 
femur 27, tibia 29‘5. 

Aar. Mun-ay Island, Torres Straits. 

Hiebodtjla (RnoirnonERA) flava. 

Mantin fnva. Do Titian, Orthopt. Oriont. p. 68, $ 9» from Java. 

MnnHs tnneropsis, Giobol, Zoitschr. f. gusammfc. natnrwiss. 18G1, p. 111. from Hanta. 

HierodiUa (lihomhoderaJ nmcropHu, Sauesurc, Mdl. Orthopt. 3mo fust;, p. 218, iig. 
18, ^ ; Siippl p. ‘108; et line fuse. p. 36, 

A specimen vf the female of this very distinct species has been for¬ 
warded to me from Bantam* in Java by Mr. H, 0. Forbes. 
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Tlie foro margin of the tcgmiiia is minutely and irregularly jagged, 
but not modified to serve as a stridulating organ, as in some of the other 
Eastern species of the same section. i 

HiF.noDUiiA. (Uitombodeea) basalis. 

Mantis basalis. Do Huiin, OrMopt. Orient, p. 67 9 • 

Uieroihtla (Ithomhodera) basalis, Saussuro, Mol. Orthopt. 4 mo fasc. p. 36, fig. 6, 
7, 9 , from Java and Malacca. 

Throe fine spoeiinens of the female wore reqently obtained near Mcrgui 
by Dr. J. Anderson, rf'd liavuig the stigma encircled with rich dark brown. 
From the anal orifice of one of them, there project the terminal coils of 
two specimens of a species of Gordius measuring five and eight inches 
in length respectively. 

The fere margin of the tegmina is not serrated, 
ir Mantis, Linn., Sauss. 

All the species furnished with 9 spines (African) on the outer edge 
of the fore tibiro ai’e distinguished from those (European, Asiatic, and 
African) with only 7 by having marginal denticles on the under surface 
of the anterior lobe of the pronotuin, as in S^hodropoda and Sphodromantis, 
sections of Hierodula. 

The following species belongs to this category :— 

Mantis callifeka, n. sp. 

9. Pronotum much slenderer than in M. pit*, Serville, and more 
suddenly narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs. 

Anterior coxie armed on the upper crest with numerous minute den¬ 
ticles, and ornamented on the inside with four large highly polished convex 
oval callosities (rod or yellow in the living insect) connected with the 
bases of as many mimito sj)ines springing from the side of the crest; femora 
without black marks ; tibia; armed with*9 spines on the outer edge ar.d 13 
on the inner iu one specimen and with 8 to 9 and 12 to 13 in the other. 

Total lengtjii about (52 milliins. ; of pronotum 20 75, of which the 
posterior lobe is 15, width of pronotum at dilatation 5’25 ; length of 
tegmina 47 ; of fore coxa 11, femur 18 ; of intermediate femur 14, tibia 11; 
of posterior femur 17'5, tibia 17‘5. 

Hab. Cape of Good Hope,—two specimens. 

Iei:s obtentalts, n. sp. 

S.%. Much slenderer than I. oratoria, Linn., from which it also 
differs in being without a trace of talc-like fenestra; iu the anterior area 
of the wings. '' 

$. Organs of flight long, very delicately clouded with green and 
almost perfectly hyaline everywhere except in* the marginal field of the 
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tcgmina and at tlio anterior margin of the wings, in which parts they 
are senaiopaqne bright green ; posterior area of wings ornamented with 
a large, oval violet-fuscous suhhasal blotch succeeded by four or five 
concentric lines of the same colour, which are successively narrower and 
less distinct from within outwards. , 

2. Organs of flight much abbreviated. Tegmina semicoriaccous, 
light bright green like the body and legs. Wings reduced nearly to a qua¬ 
drant of a circle, the margin and the apex of their anterior area yellowish- 
green, the rest of the anterior, together witli tfle basff of the posterior, area 
dull wine-red, their posterior area bearing a huge violet-fuseous discal 
blotch, between which and the outer margin the ground-colour is yellow 
marked with a series of about four concentrie violet-fuscous lines suc¬ 
cessively decreasing in width and distinctness from within outwards, 

, Total length S 40, 2 42 inilliins.; length of pronitum d 11, 
2 12, width of pronotum tat dilatation S 3, 2 3 5 ; length Vf tegmina 
^ 28, 2 13, width of tegmina d G‘5, 2 5; length of wings <? 25, 
? 10-5. 

Uab. Kulu Valley, Kangra, in the N.-VV. Tlimala^'as, whore it was 
discovered in extraordinary numbers in 1880 by Mr. A. G. Young. 

. POLVSriLOT.WNSIGNlS, n. sp. 

. Head IJ-times as broad as long; facial shield pentagonal, also 
about IJ times as broad as long; ocelli all oval and equal and rather clo.se 
together, the two posterior being not much further from one another than 
either of them from the anterior ; antennic black, coneolorous with the 
head at base, 

Posterior lobe of pronotum about 35- times as long as the anterior, 
strongly roof-shaped w'ith a prominent but smooth raised dorsal ridge ; 
Bupracoxal dilatation well-developed, rounded, on eitlier side of which the 
mai^ins of the pronotun^ are tolerably finely denticulate for about half the 
length of each lobe. 

Organs of flight very long, extending by about one-fo#rth of their length 
beyond the extremity of the abdomen. Tegmina semicoriaceous, ferrugi- 
nous^brown, tln^ posterior margin and the anal gusset being alone membra¬ 
nous and pale smoky or sordid ; marginal field with a large opaqiie black- 
fuscous blotch at the base followed by another and by six (including tho 
apical one) fifscous-black transver.se bands all ^onunencing at the costa and 
extending to the middle of the discoidal field, growing paler as they jgo, 
and finally blending insensibly witli the sordid of the posterior moiety; 
anal gusset with its transverse veinlets pale and lined with hyaline. 

Wings dark, smoky-quartz-coloured, with the longitudinal veins much 
darker and the transverse veinlets much paler and very narrowly lined with 
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hyaline on both sides; with the apex of the anterior area and six bands all 
commcticiug at the anterior margin and extending successively from the 
base of the organ further and further into the posterior area (where they pass 
insensibly into the paler ground-colour) very much darker smoky-quartz- 
colour ; with the venation and membrane between these bands much 
lighter than elsewhere, so that the organs appear alternately banded with 
light and dark; and with the outer margin of the posterior area very 
narrowly semihyaline. 

Fore femora and'fcoxa} bifasciated externally with fuscous, the latter 
furnished with 8—0 minute, slanting, sharp, conical spinules on the upper 
crest, the former black on the inner side from the base nearly to the 
ajjex; fore tibise armed with 10 -f- 15 spines on their two inferior edges ; 
the femora.of the four posterior legs present obseui-e traces of transverse 
fascisD. 

Abdortiinal terga black-fuscous with the lateral margins paler. 

Total length 85 rnillims,; of pronotum 31‘5, of wlrieh the anterior 
lobe is 7, width of pronotum at supracoxal dilatation 7*75 ; height of head 
7, breadth of head 9 5 ; length of fore coxa IG, femur 19‘5 ; of intermediate 
femur 20, tibia 18*5 ; of posterior femur 24, tibia 25; length of tegminaG7, 
breadth of tegmina (aci-oss middle) 12’i'; lenp-th of wings 59. 

Hah. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

The female did'ers from the male in her larger size and stouter build, 
and in her shorter and broader oi'gans of flight, the tegmina being only 
about la times the length of the pronotum and the w'iugs reduced nearly to 
the form and proportions of a quadrant of a circle. 

Genus Mesoptehtx, Sauss. 

Bull. Kntom. Suisse, vol. iii, 1870, pp. 234, 235.—Mol. Orthopt. 3mc fasc. p. 1618. 

r» 

1 

Mesoptehtx alata. 

Siiussuro, op. B^ra. cit. 

Has. The Philippines. Manilla. 

Mesopteetx platycepiiala. 

Tcnodcra platyeephala, Stal, Syst. Mant. 1877, p. 56 !?. 

d. Much slendcrei^thim the female. 

Pronotum smooth and rounded, carinate only for. a short distance 
from the base ; slightly* enlarged at the insei-tion of tlie forelegs ; the trans¬ 
verse impressed black lines of the underside of its lateral expansions having 
the form of elongate puncta barely extending half the cfistance from the 
base to the margin. 
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Organs of flight when closed not extending further than the 8fch abdo¬ 
minal somite, hyaline with horn-coloured (? green in the living insect) 
veins everywhere except in the marginal field of the tegjuina (which is 
coriaceous'opaque and bright-green margined posteriorly along and behind 
the principal vein with semiopaque horn-brown (? green) concolorous with 
the veins and shining stigma), and at the anterior margin of the wings, 
which is obscured with horn brown (? green). 

The cerci are long and compressed •from the middle of their length to 
the tip, in both sexes, but especially in thi.s sox, in whV'h th(‘y are narrowly 
foliacoous at the extremity. 

Total length 97 millims.; length of pronotum Ho*5, of which the pos¬ 
terior lobe is 29 ; length of head 5, width of head 8'5 ; length of tegmina 
51 ; length of fore coxa 10, femur 18‘5 ; of intermediate feiimr 19, tibia 
17 ; of posterior femur 25, tibia 25. , I 

The above description has been drawn uj) from a specimen oiiptured by 
any native colloctfi* between Moulinoin and IMeotan in 1877. 

Another specimen from Naxocrah measures pi'onotum 38'5 and tegmina 
48, and a third, obtained by Mr. S. E. Peal in tho Sibsagar district, Assam, 
pronotum 34 and tegmina 50 5 inillirns. 

Specimens of the female differ i#^ood deal in the degree of develop¬ 
ment of the organs of flight, two specimens from Moulinoin measuring— 
total length about 100—105 millims.; length of pronotum 37 75— 39, 
of which tho posterior lobe is 30 5—31‘ 
of head 10—10 : length of tegmina 51'5—55‘5, 


length 


of head 0 


'/&—7, width 
. width of tegmina 11—ll, 
of marginal field 3—3; length of fore coxa 19-25—20, femur 21—21'75 ; 
of intermediate femur 20—20‘5, tibia 19—20 5 ; of posterior femur 20—27, 
tibia 29—31 ; one from the Himalayas—total length 110 millims.; length 
of ^pronotum 42, of which the posterior lobe is 31; length of head 7-5, 
breadth of head lO’S ; length of Ugmina 55 ; of fore coxa 21, femur 24 ; 
of intermediate femur* 28, tibia 21; of posterior femur 30, tibia 33 ; ono 
from Sibsagar—total length 108 millims.; of pronotum 42, of which tho 
posterior lobe is 34; length of head 7, breadth of head 10 5; length of 
tegmina 40; of foro coxa 21*5, femur 24; of intermediate femur 22 5, 
tibia 2>1'25 ; of i^bstorior femur 29 5, tibia 32; and tlie .specimen described 
by Stal having the tegmina scarcely longer than the pronotum. 

Hab. One male from the banks of tho Houngdarau, on tho road from 
Moulmein to Meetan, Upper Tenasserim ; another from Nazoerah (Dr. 
Foster), and a third from Sibsagar {S. JS. Pent), Assam. Two fcmalfes 
from Moulmein {Captain Hood), a third from the ‘ Hirnalaya.s,’ belonging 
in ajl probability to the Asiatic Society’s collection, and a fourth from 
Aidco, Sibsagar {S*, E. Peal'^, 
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Mesoptertx aoBUSTX, n. sp. 

9 . Prothorax longer and more robust than in Jf. plafycephala, Stal, 
and slightly dilated at the insertion of the fore legs ; its dorsal arc roof- 
shaped, with the raised median longitudinal line coarse and prominent 
throughout, and with the free edges of its relatively narrower foliacoous 
expansions straight posterior to the supracoxal dilatation instead of slightly 
convex and the under surface coarsely rugose-punctate, with the puncta 
translucent instead of. blacks 

Organs of llight when closed reaching just to the extremity of the last, 
abdominal somite. The tegmina green with the marginal Held coriaceous, 
the rest of the organs being membranous. The wings hyaline with the 
anterior margin alone clouded with green. 

Legs i ither more robust. The fore tibia3 armed with 12 blunt teeth 
on the out^^'ide and with 18 on the inside below. 

Corci only slightly compressed. ^ ^ 

Total length IIS milliins. ; length of pronoturn 45‘5, of which the 
posterior lobe is 3G'5 ; length of head 7 5, breadth 11 ; length of tegmina 
65, breadth of tegmina 14‘5, of marginal field 3 5 ; length of fore coxa 
24, femur 27'25 ; of intermediate .femur 23, tibia 21‘25 j of posterior 
femur 29 25, tibia 31'75 ; of ecrei 12-^. 

IIab. a single specimen obtained jDrobably by myself on South Anda¬ 
man Island in 1872, but possibly by one of the Museum collectors under 
Captain J. Jiutlcr in the Naga Hills, Assam. 
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Vl.— Somr 7irio or rore sprnics oj' lihopnlocrrotis L<‘|)i(I(>|)f<• 1 ’;! _//•»</// thr 
Inthan re.ijion. — AIa.ioii (.1. I’'. L. M.vu.sm,\ i.t., It K. 

(With Plato IV.) 

[Uuiid Jauuai’y llh, 1882.] 

1. MYC.iI.ESTS BiniKlIA, n. S]). 

Plate IV, fi}^. 1 

cJ. With a tuft of liiiii's on liinihi'infj just ahovo tin; h.n.se of (ho 
subcostal norviire, ami aimtlior {/laced in a slit or poucii near the middle 
of Clio submediaii norvuro, the o[>o?dnij on the uj/jier.side, above 

.bright 3 ’ollowish rui'ous tflii^diiii; off into a dark bn/w n outer border im/st 
broatlly at apex of forewing \vhc)‘(; the daik brown is cu)itinued alo))'' the 
costa, and at tho anal aii^le of the hindwinn^ ; a .'-in^le round small bl.n-l; 
spot on fore wing with an indistinct iris of pah*r nifous silnatcd abi/vc 
the fir.sj median uervule at tho inner cdifi* of the dark border. UN'x/EitsinE 
pui'e glossy brown, a narrow lilacy-ivhite tran'.verso lino continnoii.s across 
both wings, even, narrowly edged internally witb very thirk brown, tlio 
brown ground-colour deepens from the base l<j this line, and outside the 
line it is abruptly and uniformly pab-r. Foretving with two submarginal 
ocelli, small, white pu]»illed, and ringed with lighter brown. JXindwing* 
with seven ■ocelli, the three upper small, the fourth, sixth, .and seventh 
miuutTc, the fifth onh’ jirominent. 

Length of forewiiig 1 iu«h, whence expanse — 21 inches. 

6 


1 
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Taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in the Donat range in Ui)per Tenas- 
serim in January, The type specimen, which is uniciue and much muti¬ 
lated, has boon deposited in the Indian/Museum. The female is unknown. 
It is closely allied to Mymlesis {Loeaa) oroatia Hewitson, from*'Java, and 
of which it is the continental i'unu. 

2 . ZoPIIOESSA DURA, 11. sp. 

^ I’late IV, fig, 2 S. 

$ . TFings above dark velvet brown, with a faint purple gloss and 
in some lights a golden sheen, the outer margin of l)ot}» wings abruptly 
2 >aler, the j^ale margin widening on the hindwing where it occupies nearly 
half the wing. JPorewhiy with an indistinct similar suhmargiual lino on 
the 2 )alc! gtound ; himlwinij with four round blackish spots on the pale,, 
ground, and beyond thehi a dusky marginal line followed by the usual 
outer yellowish lines divided by a Hue dusky line. UifiiERsroE as in 
Z. sum, IMoore, to which it is closely allied, but the silvery grey and 
chesnut markings are ^css prominent, and the grey zigzag lines at base of 
the hindwing are much more convex in outline. 

The spots on the upj)er.side of the hindwing are much smaller than 
in Z. sum, the two on the median intcrsjjaces are i)rominonfc, the other two 
arc obsolescent. 

Length of forewing l‘3o inches, whence expanse2'8 inches. 

Taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in the lower Thonng^'eon forests in 
Upi)er Tenasseriin in !BIay. The type specimen, which is uuinue, has been 
presented to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3. IlrPl'ARClIlA STIANnUJlA, n. sp. 

Plate IV, frg. 3 ? . 

$. Allied to U. Iriseis, Linnteus, from northern and wo.‘!tern Asia, 
but smaller and notably differing in having a farge white patch in the 
discoidal cell of the forewing completely fdling the cell except at its 
extremity ; and in this feature apju’oximating to the sj)e^ies of Ilelxinargia 
(galalhca, lachcsis, psyche, cJotho, Ac.) in colouring. 

Tl'ings above dull black with creamy white markings. Boreicing with 
the costal margin streaked and mottled with grey and black ; a large blotch of 
creamy white in the discoidal cell, tilling it comi>lotely from the base to near 
the extremity where it ends abruptly, and a discal series of longitudinal 
creamy white streaks, consisting of a short streak above the subcostal nervure, 
a very long one below it bearing a round black spot in, the centre, a' very 
shell nuirow streak bet ween the discoidal ncrvules, a larger streak below 
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the thii’d median nervule, a larger one still below the secon<l median 
norvule divided transversely by a large blackish sjiot, a shorter streak 
iilling the whole width between ^ho first inciliau nervule and snbmedian 
nervure and boai‘iiig a blackish .spot near its outer upjier cn<l, and a 
short streak below the subinedian. Cilia long, white, broadly inter¬ 
rupted with black .at the endsoE the ncrviire.s. Tlinthcing with a broad discal 
transver.se band of creamy white longitudinal .streams completely coalesced, 
widest at the middle where it extends l^alf way into the discoiilal cell and 
narrowo.st at the margins especially the costSl mai^in ; cilia long, white, 
scarcely perceptibly interrupted with black. U.ndisusi de. li’ifreiein//, co.s- 
tal margin andi^^pex whitish finely mottled with brown ; cell white mottled 
with brown .at upper edge, and with a blackish bar near extremity ; the 
discal scrie.s of stroak.s ns above but .all largtjr, eomplct<dy co.alescing, and 
sharply defined with dark brown internally and externally cxce]>t .at the 
a])ex where they mciyc into the motth'd grounil, the two black s^jol.s of the 
upperside reappe.!ring as black oc-lli with whil.i; pupils. ILnuhoinij white 
mottled with brown, the niottHng.s deepening into three irr(>gular dark 
brown mottled tran.sverse bands darkest at their outer edges, one .sub- 
xnarginal, one near the ba.se of the cell, and one between tbe.se two. 

Length of I’orewing I'l.! inches, whence expanse 21 inches. 

Taken by Major John liiddulph on the .Sliandur ])lateaii in Northern 
Kashmir. The type, which i.s uni(|ue, has boon deposited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


4. Zeuxidta. masoni, Moore. 

This specie,s was described from a specimen of the female taken in tbo 
Limborg expedition at Mectaii in lJj)por Tenas.scriin in April, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 3,000 feet, in the following,terms. “ Allied to Z. amvlhjjstus, Uutler, 
^•om Sumatra. ITemrilep differs in the paler colour of tbo wings, and in 
tlie greater breadth of the yellow oblique band ; the band entire and termi¬ 
nating at the middle median branch, below which are two similar-coloured 
spots; a small pale patch before apex of the \\\\\]r ^ hind mug cinnamon- 
brown broadly ejong outer border. Expanse* i 5 inche.s.” 

A male specimen of a Zeuxidia has recently been taken by Captain 
C. T. Bingham in the lower Thoungyeen fore.>t.s which evidently belongs 
to this species' the male of which lia.s not as yot been described. It differs 
from Z. amedhystm S on Wxa forewing in having the lilac hand extending 
to the hinder angle; and in the hindioing in having the lilac patch 
extending from ju.st above the third median nervule to the subtnodian 
nervure: instead,of extending from just below the body to the fold 
between the second and tbit-d median uervules. 
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Description, «J, ci^perside velvety blackish brown, paler at the 
Older margin and glo.<?sed with purple about the disc of eaeh wing; fore- 
wintj with a broad whitish purple tr/insverse band suffused with darker 
purple at the edges and extending from the costa, where it i.s ’broadest, 
outside tile cell to the hinder angle where it narrows to a point ; hindicing 
with the outer margin broadly pale purjde extending from the fold above 
tlie third median branch to the submedian nervuro, the extreme margin 
and tail being brownish. UmikrsijV'J bright golden brown, dee))pning out¬ 
wards towards a narrow dark brown almost regular line which crosses 
both wings just at the end of the dhseoidal cell from the eo.stu of forewing 
to a little short of ibo anal angle of hindwing near wkieh this line is 
abrnpily and aeuti-ly angled back towards the base. Forewing ivith three 
lilac grey bars across the cell, and the transverse dark line outwardly and tlio 
eo.stal half of the wing outwardly irregularly suffused w'itli lilac grey. 
Hindwing with the dark transverse line outwardly ami the basal half irregu¬ 
larly sulTu.sed with lilae- gre\’’, and with two moderate sized ocelli, ouo 
betw'eeii the subcostal nervules lirown, with a yellowish pupil and yellowish 
and narrow dark brown rings ; the other between the first and second median 
nervules dull yellow finely ringed with dark brown and excentrically marked 
with a brownish spot bearing a yellowish pupil. 

liongtli of I'orowing 2 inches, whence expanse = 4*2 incties. 

'J'bis species is manifestly very closely allied to the Siimaffran 
Z. onicfhgsfus, but both are extremely rare, and in the absence of specimens 
of the latter, wo must retain the Indian species as di.stinct. 

TJie specimen was caught between March' and Maj”, but the exact 
date is uncertain, and adds one more to the numerous and valuable discoveries 
which wo owe to Captain Dingham’s careful research. 

6. Tiiaumantis LOUISA, Wood-Mason. 

Tho male of this species was described a”d figured by Mr. Wood- 
Mason in the Journ. A. S. If., VoLXLVlI, part II, p. 175 (1878), from 
two specimens in tho Limhorg collection, taken in Upper Tenasserim on 
the Taoo idatean at an •h'vatioii of 8,0l)0 to 0,O0U feet. Captain C. T. 
Dingham has recently captured a fine .s])ecimon of the (emale, hitherto 
unde.scrihed, in the lower Thouiigyecn fore>ts which are also in Upper 
Tenasserim, and not far from the Taoo plateau but at a considerably lower 
elevation. ‘ 

T. Jouisa 9 differs from the figure of tho male, in the following 
particulars. UrPERSmE with the fulvous ground-colour on the hindwing 
extending completely up to, and embracing the heads of, the hastate 
border spots, tho ground-colour of the outer portion o/ the wings being 
not white but pure frciich grey, tho only traces of pure white being on 
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the forewing, at the middle of the costal margin and outside the median 
transverse lino and decreasing from its costal end. The dusky ti|>j)ing at 
the apox also extends below the suJ)costal ncrviirc. Unoeuside with the 
fulvous jTOrtions not lutcous, but strongly suffusi*d with grey and altogoiher 
of a far colder tone ; the hastate border spots of the uppersido pale hut 
perfectly distinct and complete ; hituhvhiy with the outer subniarginal 
lunuhir line obsolete, the inner one slender and iiicoinjdete, whereas in the 
figure of tlie male both these luuular hues are complete and prominent. 

Length of forowing 2’S inches, whence c:.^ian'ic*=: 5 8 ihehes. 

The specimen from which the description is taken wascai»tared between 
Marcli and May, exact date not recorded. It of course lacks the tuft of 
erectile hairs on the hindwing which is present in the male. 


• G. PoLrOMMATITS ELLISI, 11 . sp. • 

• • 

Plate IX, lig. 4 

Pppeustde dark greyish bl.ick, the basal portion of both wings 
powdered with metallic greenish golden scales, the outer half with a bronzed 
sheen ; Mjrewinr/ with a dark centcrcfl white Hj)ot at end of the cell, and 
a discal series of four prominent white spots sometimes dark centred; 
Ilindioinff also with a white sjiot at end of tlio col!, and a small white ono 
above it near the costa ; a discal series of four white spots, corresponding 
with those on the forowing. 

Undeiiside creamy white, Forewing brownish o:i the disc with tho 
outer margin broadly paler, the spots of tho upper surface large, indistinct 
and paler still, llindwim/ with the base metallic greenish golden decjien- 
ing into brown up to the ^discal row of .spots, the outer margin creamy 
wtifte, the spots of the upi>ersidc large, indistinct, white. 

The female appeal^ to difler in lucking the brilliant metallic scales. 
Expanse 0'9 to 1*05 inches. 

The type specimen (which has been presented to the Indian Museum) 
was taken on tho Sanch pass in Pangi, N.-W. Himalayas, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet above the sea in August by Mr. Robert Ellis, aftei' whom I 
have named it.* Several other specimens were ,taken at the same time all 
corresponding with the type specimen. Others were talion in Pangi in 
June at an elevation of 12,000 feet which have les.^ of the metallic sheen, 
and have the white spots on the uppersidc considerably smaller ; these 
latt^'cvidently belong to the same si)ecies, but whether they arc seasonal 
or geographical varieties is uncertain. 
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7. PaPILTO CLARiB, 11. sp. 

Plate IV, Gg:. 5 »J. 

« 

S . AVings above velvety brown, almost black in some specimens, paling" 
at the outer margin broadly at the apex and decreasing towards the hinder 
angle. Forewing with four short streaks of powdery blue at the end of 
the cell, behind which arc four longer and narrower streaks toward the 
base, also a discal soB’Cs of eight ''bluish streaks increasing in length 
from the costa and each e.vtonding from near the outside of the cell to 
the edge of the paler outer border, the two lower streaks between tho 
Rubmedian and median norvures, the remainder one between each pair of 
nervules. Jlindwing witli a [mjiuinojit submarginal row of pure white 
longitudinal streaks one on each side of each ncrvule leaving a wide 
brown margin beyond on which in some specimens indications of the 
contimiation of the white streaks to tho margin show through from the 
underside ; a rounded yellow spot at the anal angle bordered inwardly by a 
blackish Innulc. JJodg black, spotted with white. 

UNi)i:usTj>Tfl uniform j)aler brown of the same tint as the margin on the 
upperside, the forciving unsi)otted except with faint traces of whitish at 
the hinder angle ; lihidwing with tho row of white streaks as on upperside 
but continued up to the margin, the 3 'ellow anal spot and black luuulo as 
on upperside and a round white spot at base above the costal nervure. 

Length of forewing 19 inches, whence expanse =: 3 0 inches. 

Habitat.—Upper Tenassorim. 

P. cl<tT<s is closely allied to P. hewitsonii, Westwood, from Borneo, 
of which it may possibly be only a permanent geographical variety. It 
differs from P. hvwUaonU in the jirescnce of tho blue streaks on the forewing 
which are visible more or less in all the thirteen speeimons examined, in 
some very prominent in others partially obsolete, but none are without 
blue at the end of the cell and in the interspaces immediately beyomWij. 
It also difCews in the paling of the margin of tho forewing ; and in the 
hindwing in the single row of prominent white streaks. Its northern ally 
P. slateri, Howitson, differs in tho shape of the forewings having them 
narrower and more acuminate, and also entirely lacks tlie white streaks 
on the upperside of the hiiulwing. In shape of this wing P. clans 
corrcsj)onds with P. heiei/sonii. 

TIjo difference between Assam and Tenasserim species in regard to 
the abtiPncc or presence of white spots on the hiiidwing has curious 
l)arallels among the Euplos/is which are mimicked by this group of Papilio^ 
E. dcione, Westwood, and E hopei, Felder, from Assam lack tho white 
border spots 011 the hindwing, while their representatives in Tonasserim 
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M. limhorgiy Moore, and E, grotei, Felder, liavqtlie white spots prominonfcly 
developed. 

Four specimens were taken 4>y Captain C. T. Ilin^ham on the Donat 
‘range in January. Three were taken by Captain C. 11. E. Ad.-nnson in 
the Thoungjjeen forests in February, and si.v in the same locality by Captain 
Bingham in May. 


8. Paptlto r.vjiONE, l\(?stwood. 

This speci<?s wa.s described by Westwood in 1S72 in the Trans, of 
the Ent. Soc. Loud,, with “ habitat in India orientali,” and no subsofm<‘nt 
notice has be4n recorded of its occurrence so Tar as I know, A speeiineu 
lias now been taken by Captain C. T. Bingliain in Upper Tenasseriini 
which satisfactorily establishes the exact locality for this rare butterlly ; 
the capture was made in the Thuungyeen forests on the 12th March. 


It will be seen that the materials for the foregoing pajier arc almost 
entirely due to the careful rcscarelies of Captain C. 1’. Bingham, whoso 
investigations .as an ornithologi.>'t are already well known, and to whom I have 
been indebted for most valuable and generously rendered assistance in tlio 
gyttirig together of data for the handbook of tho “ Butter Hies of India,” 
SiiC., the first part of wliieli Inis been published ; Ca[)iain Bingham baa 
succeeded during 4110 past two seasons in capturing nearly every specioa 
formerly recorded from Tenas.seriin, besides nnnierous species and sexes of 
species new to science and some new to the Indian list, and I take this 
opportunity of warmly acknowledging not only his labours but the gene¬ 
rous way in which he has placed the whole of his eulleetioii at my disposal. 


ExriAN^fioy or Plate TV. 

Fiij. *1. MyeulcsiH Hio/i/ia, M:ir.shali, J 


Fij[. 2. Xoj/fwessn i/ia n, „ i. 

Fig. 3. llippitrchia i,h(iudura^ „ • ^ . 

Fig. 4. Polyouwittfus (llhi, „ 

Fig. 5. 1‘upUio cliira, „ . * 
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VII.— On an abnormality in the horm, of the Hog-deer, Axis p'orcinus, 
with an ampUJication of the theory of the evolution of antlers in 
Uumimnts.—By JouN Cockbubn, OJfg. 2nd Asst, to Supdt. Indian 
Museum, Caicutta. 

[Read March 1882.] 

I' 

The specimen exhibited to the mooting is a frontlet of tlie Hog-deer 
in which the left horn is abnormally developed as in a stag of the elaphinc 
group. The frontlet is a specimen that belonged to the Asiatic Society’s 
collection and is without history. There is, however, fair presumptive 
evidence that the horns belonged to a feral animal.* Before proceeding to 
any exjdanation of the variation a description is necessary. 

The right horn is normal and measures 14'' from burr to tip along 
the curve. The brow tine Si", the external tine 5*^ internal tine 2\'’. 
Circumference at burr 5i of beam midway 2{;. The left horn has live 
tines on it, as in a stag of ten, and the beam describes a sweeijing curve 
posteriorly. The burr and brow tines arc normal, though the latter is 
slightly curved inwards ; an inch and a half further up the beam is a tine 
measuring 3^-" in length which I take to be representative of the boz tine. 
This tine, though otherwise justly proportioned, i.s curved inwards and back¬ 
wards. Three and a quarter inches further up the beam is a third snag 
measuring 21/ along the curve ; this snag though llattehed and di.storted I 
take to be analogous to the royal tine. La.stly the tip is bifurcated, its 
appearance being that of the sur-royal in Cervus canadensis. These snags 
are palmated and the inner furcation, which has lost its tip, grows parallel 
to the inner tine C on the opposite horn. 

Abnormalities in Corvine horns are not uncommon. Judge Caton in 
his recent work “ On the Antelope and Deer of .America” discusses the 
question and attributes these growths to accidental injury to the horn, 
while tender and growing. Admitting that the majority of abnormal horns 
come under this category, I am nevertheless inclined to think that the 
specimen under review is to be otherwise explained. As a disciple of the 
doctrine of evolution it appears to me more rational to attribute the con¬ 
dition of the left horn to reversion or atavism. The circumstance of the 
variation being unilateral does not invalidate my hypothesis j pol} dactylism, 
the occurrence of supernumerary mamma.', and other phenomena of this 
nature being very frequently unilateral. ♦ 

* Thu horns arc bleached as if by exposure, and the polish where visible appears 
to mu ruthur that of u feral thou domestic unimul. 
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The fact, however, thafc reversion to an extinct ancestor implies degfra* 
dation in the Rminte is 1 confess a dit&culty. The Kasine type of antler 
prevailed in Pliocene times, ancl is a comparatively elementary state. 
JN^evertheless Cervm dicranos, whose antlers are described by lioyd Daw¬ 
kins as “ so complicated as to defy description,” existed during that epoch, 

The que*stion of the atavism of these ITog-dcer antlers is an im])ortant 
one, and as it is notoriously dillicult to assign a clear and true value to certain 
conditions which would entail the d«istruction of a fancied discovery, I 
shall first attempt to })ut in as strong a light as possible the opposite argu* 
ment to my view, viz, that the horns hero described are accidental pro¬ 
ductions. , 

It may be advanced: Firsthf, that of four of the so-callcd tines only 
one, the bez, bears any resemblance to a well formed tine, and the fact of 
• its turning down at the tip seems to point to an inberont tendency which 
the inner tine has (i^ this species) of curving (fownwards ; that jt is in fact 
nothing more than the inner tine C arrested it> its growth at the lower 
portion of the beam. Secondly, that the so-called royal tine is on the 
inner side of the beam. Finally that the terminal bifurcation is duo to 
a law announced by myself further on, that all terminal portions are 
capable of furcation. Other abnormalities doubtless exist in private collec¬ 
tions of horns and this paper, if it results in no further good, may possibly 
have the effect of leading to the description of some of these. 

The evolution of antlers in Kuminants appears capable of being brought 
under a theory of development. The honour of being the first to apply a 
definite law to the development of the horns of the Cervidas belongs to the 
late Prof. A. Garrod, who published a paper on the anatomy of the 
Kuminants in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for .January 1877. 

Qarrod's law may be most briefly stated in his own words. “ What 
may be called the typical antlti^ is composed of a bifurcate beam, with a 
krmv-antler springing •frem the front of its basal portion. These three 
parts may be termed A, B, and 0 as in the accompanying diagram (fig 1.) 

“They occur, uncomplicated, in the genus Musa, in O. porcinm, O. axie 
and O. alfredi (fig. 1). On the assumption that most of the complicated 
manytpointed ai^tlers that occur are the result of the exaggerated develop¬ 
ment of one or other, or both of the extremities B and C, thoir special 
features may be explained. For instance imagine both B and C bifurcate, 
remaining of eqtial size, and we arrive at tlw condition found in Cervm 
eehomburgki (fig. 2). O. duvaucelU differs in that B is extra developed |>t 

the expense of O (fig. 3). Following out the ingenious hypothesis 

of Mr. Blyth, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 835, O. eldi only differs in the still greater 

development of tltf anterior branches of B (fig. 4). In Oervue damn, 

and in the species included in the genus Pseudaxie .a different condi- 

7 i 
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Diagram of Antlers of Deer. 


tion obtains, B being greatly reduced and C correspondingly enlarged 
(fig. 5). In the Elaphino Beer tbis is carried further, the continuation 

of the beam C being divided terminally into man}-- points (fig. 6). 

"With reference to the brow-antler A, it is evident that its dujdication (the 
bez tine) is more associated with the actual size of the antlers than with 
any other jieculiarity.” (This last assertion is b^* no means evideiit.) 

Although Prof. Barrod’s theory s.-itisfactorily explains the development 
of a large number of Cervine antlers, it is powerless to oxjdaiii the horns of 
the Mlaphince those of Dlaphurus daHdinnus, Gcrvulus, Coassus, ^c. 
It is apparent that his so-called typical antler is nlieady a complex org.nn 
possessing as it does 3 tines, while there are existing species of deer whose 
antlers never proceed beyond the condition of a simple spike, Coassus rufus 
for example. It therefore ap[)ears more philosophical to assume the typical 
antler to be a simple spike, a condition which all cervine l^orns exhibit in 
the first year's growth. 

Sonm months after the publication of Prof. Garrod’s paper on the 
anatomy of the Buminants,< Prof. Boyd Dawkins published a most im¬ 
portant pjiper in the Quar. Jour, of the Geol. Society (Vol. XXXIV—Head 
loth Dec. 1877) “ on the history of the Deer of the European Miocene and 
I’liocene strata.” The general conclusions he arrived at regarding the 
pahiKintological history of the development of antlers are given below in an 
abstracted form. 
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“ In tlte mid-Mioceno age, the cervine antler consit«ted of a simple 
forked crown only. In the Pliocene it becomes larger and longer and 
altogether more complex, some ferms, such as the Germs dicranios of 
Nesti, being the most complicated antlers known either in the living or 
fossil state. Those successive changes arc analogous to those which are 
to be observed in the development of the antlers in the living deer, which 
begin with a simple point and increase their number of tiiu's until their 
limit be reached.” ^loro recently (Nsfctuni Nov. 1S8I) he has repeated the 
same generalization in slightly dilTcront language wTiieh 1 here tjiiote, “ In 
other words the development of antlcr.s indicated at snecessive and widely 
separated |)age^of the geological record is-iho same as that observed in the 
histoiy of a gingle living species.” 

IBoyd DawkiiKS regards the antlers of the extinct Proeervuhis, which is 
the simplest type hitherto met fossil, as the .starting point of the antlered 
ruminants both in tjie old and new worlds, jfnt the antler.s iii this genus 
were more oy less branched, and hearing the existii^g Coossun rnfm in view, 
they can hardly be regarded as ([uite eleuKuitary. Considering the imperfect 
state of the Geological ivicord it may bo foretold that an antlered ruminant 
with simjde deciduous spikes for horns will yet be discovered fossil. 

Prof. Dawkins has not attempted to a])ply his theory to an explanation 
of the horns o4! existing deer as Garrod had done, but Sir Vincent llnxike, 
who published an elaborate paper on tlie class!Ilcation of the Cervidae, with 
a synopsis of the existing species, in the P. Z. S. for 1878 p. 883, has fol- 
fowed Garrod’s theory closely. 

There is therefore room for an amplification of D.awkins’ phyh)genedie 
law, which I would state thus, as bearing on both extinct and existing 
cervines. 

The development of the antlers of indiridual species of cervines is 
a Hcapitulation of the hisfort/ of tike development of antlers in the ijronp. 

^ I ^ould assume the typical antler to he a simple spike, as in t'oassus 
rufus^ ^pable of extensive furcation, reduplication, arrest and redundancy 
of growth in parts. * 

In certain species the terminal portions of the main stem, when the 
limit pf length has been reached, have a tendency to develop an almost 
unlimited number of snags, possibly referable to palmation of the horns in 
an extinct ancestor. Thi.s tendency is markedly manifest in Cervus elaphus 
and Fanolia eUi and in a les.ser degree in llucurvus* 

I shall take up the development of the horns of the Wapiti, Qervna 
canadensis, to illustrate my theory. 


• Tho 6ne hornS of Jtucervm duvauteUi figured by Blyth, P- Z S. 1807. fig sliow 
this character, and also a tendency to palmation. The horns arc yet in tho Museum. 
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The growth of the antlers in the Wapiti has been carefully described 
by J udge Caton whose observations extended over a period of 16 years and 
included over 100 deer. ^ 

The horns of the 1st year are usually spikes, a condition I illustrate by 
fig. 1. 

J ^ i 

The second antlers have both brow and bez tines, this condition I 
therefore regard as a double furcation, fig. 2. The Miird antlers almost 
invariably have the Royal tine, see fig. 3. The fourth and filth year may 
or may not produce the sur-royal, fig. 4. 

The horns of Cerous elaphus and its numerous races are, I consider, -the 
most difficult of comprehension in the whole group, and the above is I 
believe the first rational explanation of their development that has as yet 
been offered. Capreolus enprea and Elaphurus daeidianus are both primi¬ 
tive types. In these two genera the primary bifurcation takes place on 
the beam at some distance from the burr. The development of the hornf 
of Capreolus offer so admirable an in.stance of furcation from a simple 
beam, that the marvel is that the theory I have brought forward has not 
occurred to some one before. 

The horns of Elaphurus dmidianus which were a stumbling block to 
Prof. Garrod, who states that they were “ quite beyond his comprehension,” 
are easily explained by the same theory. The primary furcation takes 
place some distance up the beam, the forward bi-hdbh (brow tine^ suhse 
quently furcates again, while the posterior branch, which in the stag (Elaphus) 
has hitherto been considered the beam, remains simple tapering and pointed. 
It thus becomes obvious that superiority of growth in either the anterior 
or posterior branches of the primary furcation would coi^titute the main 
stem or beam. 

The tendency towards furcation of the anterior branch or brow tine is 
yet manifest in various existing cervines. In an extinct species of deer, 
Megaceros hihemicus the brow tine was constantly furcate at the extremity, 
and a tendency to this order of things is to be observed throughout the 
Busine family. 1 would in this manner explain the studs and snags so 
commonly present in the brow tine of Axis maculatus ,« 1 observe that it 
exists in 8 out of 16 heads, and such being the ease, it appears doubtful 
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whether it should not be rather considered the normal condition, and the 
typical antler of Garrod the reverse. In the majority of instances there 
is a st^all conical snag at the base of the brow tine, but in more than one 
specimen tliere is a double snag, and in one of these specimens the anterior 
snag measures 3^ inches in length. 

The extaeme of this form of development is to be observed in Panolia 
eldi where the brow tine has commonly 3 snags (trifurcate). It is of less 
common occurrence in Bucervus duoaucellif and in B schomburghi exhibits 
the same type as in Megaceros, viz., a*well tniwkcd furcation of the extre¬ 
mity of the brow tine. B. schomburghi has probably the most exuberant 
horns of any existing cervine. 

The Sambar of India, Busa aristotclis, can, as a rule, bo distinguished 
from other races by the circumstance of tlfe tines 13 and C being of nearly 
equal length, and the posterior being set on immediatidy betuMd the otiier. 
It is thus in the same plane ns the furcation*at the brow. In the Assam 
and Burmese races flic outer tine B is, as a rule, ^longer than T3 w'hich is 
set on the beam in a transverse direction pointing inwards and upwards. 
It thus approaches the horns of Axis porcinus. I would throw out the 
suggestion that as both these animals frequent grass jungles, the more or 
less transverse direction of the posicrior tine has been produced through 
the resistance offered to the growing horn by the grass and that this cauve 
operating similarly on both 8{)ecies through a series of generations has 
resulted in a pennanenee of the type. 

With referenct? to the horns of Panolia eldi, an examination of a large 
series of horns in every stage of growth has convinced methat Brof. Garrod’s 
diagram is incorrect. (P. Z. S. 1877, p. 10, fig. 4.) The line C has no 
existence in the position assigned to ic in any specimen I have scon. Horns 
of the 2nd year’s growth are in the form of a G without the top stroke. 
The next stage is furcation of the anterior extremity. Mature horns of 
P. eldi often have as^ many as *9 or 10 small snags on the main beam, in 
addition to a terminal furcation. 

This is particularly to be noticed in the Siame.se race of brow-antlcred 
deer named Cervus platyceros by Gray, ilood ligures of these Siamese 
horns are given by Blyth, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 841, The palmation of the 
extremity* is endent (hence the name), and the numerous snags are, I 
consider, of the nature of the spillcrs in Duma and Alces. I cannot at 
present offer •an explanation of these spillers beyond that already given. 
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VIII. —On the hahifs of a little known Lizard, Brachysaura ornata.— By 
Jomr CocKBUiiN, 2nd Assistant to Superintendent Indian Museum, 
[Received 20th January; Read 1st February.] 

BllACHYSAURA ORNATA. 


Blyth, J. A. S. B. Vol. XX Y p. 448. 

Gunther, Kupliles o£ Brit. India, p. 101. 

Jordon, P. A. S. B. 1870, j). 78.. 

Stoliezka, P. A. G. B. 1S72, p. 77. 

Very litilo is known oC this lizard. It was originally described by 
Blyth ill the .1. A. S. B. Vol. XXV from specimens procured, by Dr. .Jerdon 
at Saugar in Central India Dr. Giinthor includes it in an aiipendix to tlie 
lic])tilos of British India, and remarks that it is just possible that this 
animal may bo recognized when rc-diseovered, hut from the descrijition 
alone it is iinjiossiblo to characterize the now genus Brachysaura or to'fix its 
position in the family of the Aqaiiiiihs. 

In the P. A. S. B. for 1S77, Dr. Jerdon in his Notes on Indian Herpe¬ 
tology remarks that all his endeavours to procure specimens for a more 
minute examination of this curious form had liitlicrto failed and “ till some 


one with suilieient scientille proclivities examines these districts we must 
rest satisfied with our incomplete information.” The type appears at this 
time to have been lost. In 1872, five specimens were procured in Kachh by 
that enthusiastic naturalist Dr. Stoliezka, and described in the Proceedings 
for May, 1872. 

During the last rainy season I found B. ornata excessively common in 
the vicinity of the town of Banda and was enabled to send more than twenty 
living specimens to the Zoological Gardoms, Calcutta, as well as to present 
a series to the Indian Museum. The results of my observation.^ show how 
much of interest there ma 3 ' be in the life history of a small lizard. 

There are certain anomalous sexual charact'^rp, about this lizard, the 
females beibg larger than the males. The superiority of the female in size 
appears to occur irregularly throughout the prdviuce Sauropsida. The 
female of Silatui minor is a •third larger than the male, but'in 
versicolor the reverse is the case. In Brachysaura, which Js closely allied 
to Calotes, not on]^' is the female largei', but she is normally more Tjrilliantly 
coloured than the male. Certain peculiarities in the behaviour of the 
females leads me to suspect that they seek and attract the males. In more 
than one instance 1 observed a female make decided advances towards 
a male. She sidled up to him in a most insinuating way, with a crouching 
wriggling motion and open jaws, and seized him by the nuchal crest. 

Dr. Stoliezka P. A. S. B. 1872, p. 72 remarks that the head-quarters 
of Bracliysaura appear to be westward. This is not strictly correct, but 
even iu ignorance of Stuliezka’s paper I fell into a similar mistake and in a 
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letter to Dr. Anderson, wrote, “ B. ornnin appears to bo essentially a 
Central Indian species. The black volcanic soil of these provinces seems 
its peculiar habitat. I, however, c)nco (in 1878), captured a pair on the 
i}ortb bank of the Jumna at Allahabad near the mouth of the Sussor 
Kuderee, Sitana is plentiful in this locality, hut I never found another 
pair of Braedymura, It is unknown in the Duab, and the ]>rohability is 
that these individuals were the ofTspriiig of others brought down in some 
Hood from Bundlokhand.” It now apj^ears likely that Brachymura ornata 
will be found in arid tracts throughout the tiaugetic j)roviiu;cs, from the 
confluence of ‘ the Jumna westward to the e.vtreme limits of tho lOnipiro. 
It would appea^ to range with Bsanimophia conitunurus, and Sitaiui minor. 
Its southern limit beyond Saugar is yet unknown. 

There are several points in which my sj)ecimons appear to differ from 
Dr. Stoliezka’s and I have therelbrc described the lizard atmw. * 

Brachymura onwtay Hlyth, d • A s(juat*thick-set pot-bcl^cd ground 
lizard, with large head and short tail. Scales on tho upper surlace of 
body, limbs and tail strongly keeled, this charaeter being less defined on tho 
lower surface of the abdomen and thighs. I’lio scales of tho body are in 
nearly vertical series down tho Hanks, following the lino of tho ribs, and 
gradually inclining upwanls in tho direction of the costal cattilago.s on 
the ventral surface. Counted round the body at tho JOth spine they are 55 
in number in an adult. Ifrom tho 1st nuchal s]nnu to the extremity of tho 
tail are 110 scales. 


A dorsal and nuchal crest of sharp spines is jiresont in the male sex 
only ; tho nuchal portion of this crest, compo.sod of 1) .scales, is most dovo- 
lojjod, there is then a hiatus of 8 strongly keeled seale.s, when the spines 


again occur. They are continued in tho form of a strong median .series of 


keels to the tips of the tail. 


Total length. lliiad and liody. I’ail from 

» • to centre of vent. wntre of vent. 

a 6J 32 32 

9 6.i ■ » K ■ 12 (Imperfect.) 

$ 3 ,-, 2 . 42 . 


The fore Ijmb when laid backwards reacbes tbe inguinal region, and 
the bind limb laid forward extends to the angle of the lower jaw, all four 
limbs are^ strongly keeled to tbo extremities of the digits. Tho keels 
are very stroligly marked on the scale.s ot tho tail, so much so as 
to impart to it a polygonal appearance in its lower half. They dimi¬ 
nish in a binumeral ratio from 12 in number at the basal half of tho upper 
third, to 6 at the extremity. No preanal pores have been observed. 

* Head large, ^with a prominent and overhanging superciliary ridge 
composed of 8 inflected scales, counted between the nostril and tho posterior 
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margin of the orbit where it abraptlj terminates. Nostril round, in a 
single large inflated shield, its position being imtnodiatelj above the 3rd 

and 4th labials. Labial formula, 

’ 12, M. 12 

The lips are thick and fleshy and there are two rows of scales, similar 
to the upper labials, covering the lip. Both upper and lower labials are 
perforated with pores varying from 1 to 5 in number on each scale ; the 
loreal region also exhibits these pores. The upper surface of the head 
requires minute description ; it is more or less covered with tuberculated and 
keeled scales. Beginnir)g from the rostrum it will be seen that the 4th 
and 5th scales on the mesial line from this shield are tuberculated and 
enlarged into a rudimentary nasal appendage. The number of scales in 
transverse series at this point are 2 on each side, or, including the tubercle, 
6 in all. In other specimens, particularly in females, this character may be 
described as a roscttc-like group of tuberculated scales. These scales are 
not so strongly marked in immature specimens. Po.sterior ^o this region 
are the convexly prominent superior surfaces of the orbit, characterized 
by a deep mesial groove, and also covered with enlarged tubercular scales. 
In the centre of the vertical region, which may be defined by an imaginary 
line drawn across the head from the posterior termination of the super- 
ciliaiy ridges, is a large round scale with a central depression and white 
horny central point. Separated from it by a single scale are two small 
conical isolated spines, and a few enlarged keeled scales. Further beyond, 
on the posterior edge of the temporal region, are two groups of spines as in 
Culotes. These groups are made up of from 5 to 7 elongate conical spines, 
a central spine being always more developed than the others. There is one 
other character of importance in the head. This consists of a ridged cheek 
piece of much enlarged and keeled scales which extends from below the 
hinder angle of the orbit to the tympanum. The number is not constant, 
and from G to 12 may sometimes be found. * * 

The normal colour of the females consists of various shades of earthy 
brown, with three rows of rhomboidal or circular '"blotches—one median, 
which is the largest and extends down the tail, and two lateral rows of 
smaller size. The blotches have a pale straw or flesh-coloured edging. 
Females taken under sexual excitement are either wholly crimson, or crimson, 
with the exception of the back, which is dusky olive. The gular^old is deep 
black. In this stage the female does not exhibit any markings or blotches 
whatever, and at the least provocation or excitement becomes quite crimson. 
The prominent and }>eudulous abdomen in this sex is evidently connected 
with the stowage of ova. 

The males are normally of an uniform dusky brown. In this sex the 
blotches are not so well marked as in the female; and much smaller. The 
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flesh-coloured edging might in them be rather described us an interrupted 
flesh-coloured line. The gcnei*al colour assimilates itself to the black cotton 
soil whicji this lizard particularly affects. 1 have never Ciiplurod a male in 
the crimson state, but have observed that they can as-sume a faint rosy 
tingc and also a bright green. The male.s have a di.stiuvt physioguoiny, 
slenderer bodied, but stonier limbs than the females. Tlx* tail is bulbous 
and thick at the base, with the usual .sexual projection, and suddenly 
tapers. It is always a third longer than in the female. The gular sac is 
developed in both sexes, but is more massAx* aftil has a «listincl.ivo 
nia.sculin 0 outlitie in the male. The.sc notes on eolonraiiou present the 
SO.XCS in breedin^livery, .-August and September. 

The tissue below the nuchal and dorsal crests wouM ajipe.ar tube of an 
erectile nature. These crests I ohserved much develo]K‘d in a male during a 
^paroxysm of excitement when it aeejuired a d^^tineLly arched outline. Many 
of th»fomales wlum cap! ured were cut indy sefiidet and evidently under 
strong .sexu.al excitement. Thoir behaviour i.s then remarlcabhi and most 
amusing. A female under th' se eireumstanees twirls the tail, inilates her 
gular sac, and gives the hixly :i pt'culiar wriggle. 

Mrachysiiura is a .sluggi-h liz ii\l willi a dull ami heavy haliit of hody^ 
flud grows much larger than any .specimens 1 h iv.; scut to the Mnseuni. 
llolh Ji. oni'tfa and Sifitiht niinor wru ground h/. ird-!, hut 1 h.ive observed 
them, hanging in an awkward fashion Iro n nearly bare stalks .‘1^ feet above 
ground. Though both frefpient the open by eboiee, tlieir boles are usually 
at the roots of a Spnrgitwort (C'lz/o/ropi.s') ora Hair bush (Zizi/phun); a fleser 
ted rat burrow is often u.sed. They do not .seem to lx* v(>ry prolilie, laying 
from eight to ten eggs, yet they are numerically abundant in eertain sjiots j 
for I captured no less than 5(1 within a mile of my hotise, ehielly on the 
’lianda raec-eourse. This lizard inn.st he considered deeidedl}'stupid. Large, 
and'heavy s[)(!cimeu.s are hardly able to run, and in fact do not attempt it; 
.but if pressed show lightjkvitb open jaws, actually leiij>ing at an ofl’ending 
objedt. It can give a .'■bar]) nip and holds on like a bull dog. 

1 am at a loss to^ionceive bo.v /L'A)c////.v maintains itscslf in such 
numbers against the numerous predaci'Uis animals that prey on li/.ards. 
The genera Oorrus, Puliornis, llttrp't :((;•<, Pali's, (Jsiiiis, Pfipin, N’uja^ 

Varnnus and a host of other enemies all al) lund in the lof'alities when* it ia 
found ; Galot&t and JJi'omuistix are an imj)orL.int item in the food of these 
animals. Situnu. I have often observed im)).ile I 911 a thorn by a L'niiits. 

The only ex]>laiiation I can offer is, th.it it h is some olijection.'ihle 
flavour or poi.->onous protective quality which renders it .secure from attaek. 

I was ill hopes that the experiment of offering one to some Itaptor would 
have been made at the Zoological Gardens here, but the subject seern.si to 
have escaped atteulion. I njay mention that the natives of Banda linnly 
8 
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believe this lizard to bo poisonous and get out of its way at once ; I was 
also informed that if eaten they would produce insanity. The circumstance 
of its feeding with impunity on insgets that are themselves protected in 
this way seems in favour of this theory. The contents of the stomach of 
one I killed on purpose wore, (Ist), fragments of a small species of Julns ; 
(2nd), one small carnivorous beetle ; (3rd), fragments of otner Goleoptem. 
It is very easily kept alive, feeding readily on Hies, grasshoppers and 
beetles, and all kinds of stinking hugs. These bugs and Julm have a pro¬ 
tective odour, and 1 have found all birds reject them. 

When caught or friglitened this lizard emits a short but not unmusical 
srpieak. The faeully of voice has not been observed before, in the A(jamid(B. 
It appears to bo nocturnal in its habits, nnd it is only in the evening, or 
when their holes are flooded, that they are to be seen in numbers. 


IX .—Second Lint of Butterflies taJeen in Sihkim in October^ 1882, tcith 
notes on /mbits, l ^‘ c . — Bp Ljonisl dk Nicis'ville. 

[Rccfived 29t]i November; read Gtli December, 1882,] 

In the second part of this Journal for ISSl, vol. 1, p. tO, I contributed 
a list of the llutterllies taken by mo during live days collecting at different 
elevations in 8ikkim in the month of October, and enumerated 129 species. 
This is but a very small portion of the Ithopalocerous fauna to bo met 
with even in one month in the vicinity of tlie Station of Darjiling, as I 
therein indicated, and as the list that follows shews. The whole of the 
species now enumerated were not taken by my.sclf, a.s I was accompanied 
on several occasions by Mr. Otto IMbller (an enthusiastic collector, who 
has most generously placed the whole of his cxten.sn'e collections of Sikkim 
Ilutterllies .at Major Marshall’s and my disposal for examination in the 
prei»aration of our work on IMie Butterilies of india”), and a party of 
five Lepchas, who nnike what they can by catching insects and selling 
them to visitors. These men were very glad to sell us what vve wspited of 
the specimens they caught at a pice a piece ; csjiocially as we told them that 
wo required small species more especially, these latter, unles.s very bright- 
coloured, they never take^any notice of. On two different days they took 
us to two parts of the same hill stream (“ Jora’’), and shewed us their 
principal hunting grounds. These chiefly consist of open sandy ajmees by 
the side of the stream which attract vast numbers of Butterflies to settle, 
and to suck up the moisture. In one place upon a large flattish stone 
near the middle of the stream, the men had put some sand and kept it 
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watc-red, and it was surprising the numbers of Butterflies that came to 
their * trap’ and were caught. Judging from what I thei*o saw, I am of 
opinion that nearly all the Butterfli^'s which are bought from the common 
I^opcha boxes at Darjiling are caught in thi.s way, and in the low valleys 
averaging perha 2 >s 2,000 feet elevation above the sea. Here Butterflies 
in immense viMety literally swarm, and in one flue day a man can easily 
fill a box with large and showy species. 

For facility of reference 1 have^i’opeated, with the addition of an 
asterisk, the names of all the sj»eeios givoif in ^ny first piijier which 
wo did not meet with on this trip, commencing the numbering of the 
fresh s])eci(}s at 1 JO. Tlio latter were all takoJi hetweeu the elevations of 
about 4',000 and 2,000 1‘eet above the sea. .^Tho species t.hat were mot with 
on this as well us on tlie first occasion have no number prefixed. 

’ LEPIDOPTIOII V UIIOPATAICEUA. 

Family NYMPHALID.E, 

Subfamily Danainm:. 

Banais {^Pamnticn) aglea, Cramer. 

130. Dduais {Cinlugn) tgfitt. Gray. 

BanaiH {^Gndiign) mchinous, Cramer. 

Bannis {Tirumala) sepleutriunis, Butler. 

In tbe iieiglibourhood of Calcutta D. linmiucr- alone occurs, in Sikkim 
. it is replaced by B. ,'if;j}lcn(i‘io)iis, but at Simla and in thi; nelglibouring 
hills and in many other localities botli species occur together. 

4'. *B<in(tis {Silatiira and Lininas) chrggi^qim, Linmeus. 

5. Bannis {Snlntnra) gmiitin, Cramer. 

This is the 7J. ph’xippm of my former list. 

131. Eaplcsa (^iSiiIpinx) rogcnho/i ri, Feldi r. 

One male ot.ly of thi.s rare Butterlly was eanglil. by a Lcpelia. 

132. Eaplma (Sniping) rlindamaHthus, Fabricius. 

One male only at i^,000 feet. 

Euplaea (Trepsichrois) midamus^ Linnieus. 

^Euploea core, Cramer. 

j33. EujPiaia {^Slicfophrn) hopei, Felder. 

One female was taken by a Lepeba, It is by no means a eommo»» 
Sikkim butterfly. 

Subfamily Satvei.nm:. 

134. Anadehis himachala, Moore. 

Not very common in deep fore.st. 

Mg calf sis {Qareris) gopa, Felder. 

Mycalcsis ( Firdpa) anaxias^ Hewit^on. 
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185. Mycalesis {Oreotricena) runeJea^ Moore. 

Two males only. 

136. Mycalesie {Oalysieme) perseusy Fabricius. r 

A sinjflo male. It is evidently rare in Sikkim, Mr. Ot to Moller has 
taken hundreds of the variety M. visala, but only a few of the true 
M. perseus. The latter is at once known by the rounded aijcx to tho 
fore wings. 

JMycttlcsis (CaJysistnn) pernetis, var. visala, Moore. 

Common everywhere amongst trees and bushes. The markings on tho 
tmder.side are infiuitfly variable, but the ‘‘ sharply angled, alinost pointed, 
apex of the forewing” (Rlwos, i’roc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1H82. p. IOC) dis» 
tinguish it from tho jirecoding. 

JUyealfsis (Samanta) mahara, Moore. 

Not uiicoinmou amongst bushes and undergrowth. 

Lethe kansn, Moore. 

Both sexes, males not uncommon, one female only. 

*Lelhe mdeara, Moore. 

Lethe chandiea, Moore. 

Both -sexes in forest. 

*Lethe europa, Fabricius. 

Lethe ruhria, Fabricius. 

Mules common everywhere, females less so. 

137. Lethe (Tansima) verma, Kollar. 

Fur less common than the ])recoding. Occurs in the same localities.- 
Lethe sidonisy Ho wit son. 

Common at about 6,000 feet elevation, not seen much lower. 

^ Meope bluntm, Mooj'o. 

ITpthtma philomelny Joh.mssen. 
iLplhumt sakra, Moore. 

Ypthima nnreda, Hewitson. 

*Zipactis soylaXy Hewitson. 

138. Midanitis leda, Limucus. 

One example at 2,000 feet elevation. 

139. MeJatiitis isnicne, Cramer. 

Common in forest. 

II-O. Melanitis zitenius, Herbst. 

Common at low olevati-jns. 

Subfamily ELyMJrriJTJS 
Llymnias tindularis, Drury. 

111. Wymnhit leiicoeym<ty Godurt. 

Common around villages at about 2,000 feet elevation. 

Lyctis paina, Westwood. 
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142. Dyctis vasudeva, Moore. 

One male at a low elevation. 

Subfamily Molii’UiNJB. 

» 

143. DiscopJiom tuUia, Orainor. 

J^isco^fJiora celhide, Stoll. 

Thaumanlk diores, Doubleday. 

Subfamily* Acii.ei».e. 

Parebn vrsta, F:ibrii*iu.s, 

This is the* Acraa ccsta of iny former paper. 

Subfamily Ni'ilLniAetX.E. 

Cathosia billi.s. Drury. 

* Celhosia cyanc, Drury. 

Not iK^arly as*ommoii as C. blblis. 

Cirrhochroa troriit, Doubleday, Ilowilson. 

Cirrhochroa inithila^ Moore. 

Cynthia erofn, Fabrieius. 

144. Aryyniiis (^Acidnlin) niplie, Liniueus. 

Common at abotit 4,000 Feet elevation. 

. Symbrenthin hippoclus, Crainer. 

Very common. It is one of the comparatively few butterflies that 
live amongst tin; teh, to be accounted f(*r probably by its Food-plant (nettle) 
growing there more commonly than in uncultivated ground. 

14.'5. Symhrenlhia hypsclid, dodart. 

Both sexes taken, but it is not nearly ,as commonly mot with as 
8. hippoclus. Mr. Moore has described two allied for.ns From .Sikkinj, 
S. niphanda (P. Z S., 187l', p. 550), and S. cotnnda (P. Z. S., iSTt, p. 500, 
pi. Ixvi, fig. 9^). examples referred to above as 8. hypselis ai*e pro¬ 

bably 8. cotnnda. 

14G. Vanessa cltaronia, Drury. 

A single male was taken by Mr. Muller at about 2,000 feet elevation. 
147. Vanessa cascJimirensis, Kollar. 

Very common in the tea-gardens. 

Pyrameis indica, Herb.st. • 

^noHia Icmonins, Linmeus. 

*Junonia Inomedin, Linmeus. 

*Janonia asterie, Linmeus. 

Precis iphita, Cramer. 

’ Common. I recorded this species under the genu.s Janonia in my 

former i>aj)er. • 

Pseudergolis wedah, Kollar. 
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This is tlie Precis veda of my first paper. 

Kallima inachis, Boisduval. 

148. Doleschnllia himltidc, Cramer^ 

JErgolis aritidnc, Linnasus. 

Cgrestis thgodamas, Boisduval. 

CyrestU risn, Doubleday, liewitson. ’ 

Slihuohiona nicea, Gray. 

Jlestina nama, Doubleday. 

Males very commoih, one' female taken by a Lopcha, the first specimen 
of this sex I have soon, and therefore new to the Museum collection. Our 
largest <? measures ;j’7 inches in expanse, this 9 is half an in^h (4 2) larger. 
The wings are broader, .and the ferruginous outer margin of tlie uj)per and 
uiider.side.s of the hindwing lack the .series of very dark brown lunules 
between the nervules which are present in the male. 

141). Hestina persimilis^ Westwood. 

One male only at a low elevation. 

150. burijitis cimmmonieuit, Wood-Mason. 

OnO fresh female taken, whiclj iigreos with the type specimen described 
ill the J. A. S. B., vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 272, pi. iv, fig. 4, (lb8l), from Shillong. 

Euri]}us halilherses, Doubleday, liewitson. 

Males only seen. 

Lebadea ismene, Doubleday, Hewitson. 

Limenilis 2 *rocris, Cramer. 

*Liinenilis daraxa, Doiibleday, Hewitson. 

Itahinda hordonia, Stoll. 

T1 le JVrjjfis hordonin of my former list. 

151. viioli, Moore. 

Not rare at low elov.atious. I took it settled to drink on damp sand. 

152. A'^eplis radha, Mooi’e. 

Ono very worn male at about 3,000 feet elcvat’on. 

*Ncptis viraju, Moore. 

N<plis varmona, Moore. 

One male. This agrees with the specimen I named K. ae'eris in my 
former list and which I subsequently sent to Mr. Moore for correct id^aiti* 
fication. It w'as returned with “ ? varmona” placed on a ticket beneath it. 
The underside is bright ochreous, with the white bauds and spots clearly 
defined outwardly with black.. 

A^epfis emodes, Moore. 

These specimens have been named by Mr. Moore. They are smaller 
than AT. varmona, the underside is dark tawny, not ochreous, the bands are 
narrower and the spots more separated. The dark edgings ^to the spots and 
bands arc less prominent owing to the ground-colour being much darker. 
One of the specimens is the Neptis ainha of my former list. 
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153. I^rptis soma, Moore. 

The SikUini specimens nainod by Mr. Moore have the .streak in the cell 
on tha upperside of the forcwing; very narrow, as also is the spot beyond 
.it, the di&cjil sei-ies ol‘ s])ots on that wing small, rounded and wl' 11 separated; 
underside tawny, not so deep a shade as in JSf, eni 'idcs, the bands and spots 
not outwardly defined with black. 

A'’eplis susntia, Moore. 

Specimens of this .specic.s from Sjkkim identified by Mr. IMooro may 
be known from the preceding by the streak in lb? cell and spot beyond it 
being wider, aa also is the anterior band on the hindwing. The bands and 
spots on” the u^idersido arc slightly dclincdjivith black. 

151. JS^eptis naiulina, Mooro. 

Several specimens at low elevations. 

Neptis carticn, !Mooro. 

• Mr. Moore lu^s confirmed my identification of the speeviiena of this 
species I topk in Sikkim. It may perhai)s lie host identified by noticing 
that only the disoal band on the npjK'rside is jmre vvdiite, all tlie other 
markings are more or less sullit'd, the discoid.il streak is narrow and 
hardly separated from the triangular spot beyond it, and Ihe suhmarginal 
waved lines are very distinct in the forewing. Underside tawny, markings 
undefined with black. 

• 355. ^iptis cifcdsi, Ilor.sfield. 

One speeimen at 2,00lJ feet. 

1.50. Neplis columella, Cramer. 

Two females at low elevation. 

Alliynm leucothoi;, Liniuuus. 

Alltyma selenophora, Kollar. 

Males common, one ? (-— A. buhuln, Moore) only observed. 

' 157. Alhynia zerocn, Moyre. 

, Males as common cas A. sclniophora. 'riio female has yet to bo dis¬ 
covered. It will [irobably diflisr from the female of the [ireccding species 
iu having the streak fn the coll of Uni forewing undevided. 

• Athyma inara, Douhlcday, Hewitson. 

Both scxe.s taken at low elevation.^. 

* • 

*Athyma maJtenu, Moore. 

158. Alhymn emna, Moore. 

Both sexes taken. • 

159. Athyma clievana, Moore. , 

A single specimen of this rare spccie.s was taken by a Lcpcha. 

160. JSuthalia garuda, ’Moovq. 

• 161. JEuthalia luhentina, Cramer. 

A single fe’male at 2>000 feet elevation. 
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Euthalia Jeesava, Moore. 

*EuthaUa sananda, Moore, 

EutJialia apiades, Mi'notries, , 

UTote, The three last species appeared in my former list under the 
genus Adoliaa. 

ii7. Ifohana petrpsntis, Westwood, * 

Males common. Mohnna is a new genus lately defined by Moore in 
Lis “ Lepidoptera of Ceylon.” The species formerly appeared under the 
gcnu.y A pat am. ‘ • 

102. Apniura nnmouna, Doublcday. 

Males not uncommon below 3,000 Ibet elevation. ^ 

103. Apatura holina, Linnrens. 

Veny common, hut all the exaniplcs taken were much worn. 

101. Sephim chandra, Moore. 

One fei^ialo only was ta'aea by a Le])cha. The female of 8 . chandra 
has never been described I beliove. It differs from the male in, the outer 
margin of the forewing being far less cmarginate, in the male it is deeply 
incised between the lower discoidal and tliird median nervu]o.s. The 
hindwing is also broader and fiar less denticulate. On the uppor.side the 
rich orange colour of the male has entirely disappeared except the spot in 
the cell of the forewing, which however is nmeli reduced in size. Jloyond 
the cell in that wing in the Sikkim specimen above referred to, but hardly 
observable in another Sikkim example and one from Nepal both in the 
Museum collection, there are four longitudinal white stVeaks between the 
iiervules, decreasing rapidly from the anterior one placed between the 
costal nervure and upper discoidal nervulo and the posterior one between 
the third and second median nervules. The diseal white spots in the 
male are smaller in the female, the anterior ones whitish, the posterior 
bright steel blue. There are also other similarly coloured spots and 
streaks between the nervules just beyond the celLand below it. In the 
hindwing the ground-colour is black with a marginal and submarginai 
row of spots, the outer the smaller, and a discal serib.s of streaks between 
the nervules all steid-blue. In the Ne])al specimen they are sullied with 
tawny. On the under.>5ido the orange spot in the cell of the forewing is 
much larger than above, and in the hindwiug thei’o is a round orange spot 
on the middle of tlie co.sta and a similar one in the cell, the submarginai 
spots are yellowish and all the steel-blue markings of the upperside much 
palt‘r. 

In 8. dichroa^ the North-West Himalayan representative of 8. chan- 
dra^ there is i\ai'dly any sexual differentiation. 

1G5. Diehorrngia nesimachus^ Boisduval. 

One male at 2,000 feet elevation. 
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JEulepis athamas, Drury. ' ' 

Both sexes oF the pale greenish-white (almost pure white), and males 
of the 8ai>-groen variety were takeh. The latter is by Far the commonest 
Torm of this species, hut both occur in the same localities uuJ are equally 
partial to suoking up the moisture From damp sand. 

JiuriJm poJjjxena, Cramer. 

Numerous varieties taken. They have the same hahits a.s the pre¬ 
ceding species hut are sehlom found bift at Io\ViL*lev;W^ioMs, u'hile P'. iith-iuias 
occurs up to ■6,000 feet elevation to iny knowledgt*. Tlioi^e two last species 
appeared in my former li-'^t under tlio generic name but 

Mr. Moore has*lately made new gencM-.i For Uieir reception. 

Family LEMOXI1 D.i:. 

• Subfamily Nlmi’-ouhnj;. 

Zemeros flrgi/as, Cramer. • 

Common everywhere. As Fur as my personal knowledge goe.s .nil tint 
BjJPcies contained in the subFamily JTi iiH-nhiiiuv Kir’«\) hriv(> a (juiek 

flight, but only for a short distanee, wlien^thi’y K'ttic ti on tie* upper 

surface of leaves with wings half op<-n, oF(i-ii in the ‘'li.nb, .md FnMpieiitly 
walk over and about the leaf, a habit pi.eiiliar as far a-* I liave seen (<i this 
subfamily, all other liutterllies when .settled reimiiii «]uile .still till they 
take their next lli^ht. 

Abisnrn Douhleday, Ilcwilson, 

Dudona amda, Moore. 

F.aniily LVCyEXlDyE. 

IGO. Sjinhjis ejiiuK. Westwood. 

* Both sexes at low elevation in forest. 

, 1G7. JPithecojiS ky^ax, Fahrieiii.s, 

* Females only at low elevations in deep for-st. They agree with 
Horsfield’s description of the species i-ather than wil P. (Ibnnnti, .Motire, 
from Ceylon, or P. za/mora, Butler, recorded from the N.-W. llimalaya.s. 

^ Curefis bitlitf, Donbleday, Ilewitson. 

Common at low elevation. 

Cyan iris pttspa^ If on-field. 

The La^ipidrapuspa of my first lint. • 

168. Niphanda tessellatn, Moore. • 

One female at about 1,.500 feet elevation. It is rather smaller than 

tbe .specimen described by Mr, Moore from Penang, and the uppersiUe is 
entirely unglossed with blue. 

169. Zizera maha, Kollar. 

Common amongst grass from 1,500 to 4,000 feet elevation. 
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^Zizera sangm, Moore. 

The Polyommatm sangra of my former paper. 

*Castaliu8 rosimont Fabricius. * 

Placed under the genus Lnmpidcs in my former paper. 

Gastalius deeidia, Hewitson. 

Placed under Lamindes previously. 

JSvcres parrhneius, Fabricius. 

Placed under Lanqvdes yroviousTy. 

170. Jamides hochus^ Cramer. 

One male at 3,000 feet elevation. 

LyciBnesihes hengalcnsis, Moore. 

Placed under Pseibdodipms in former list. 

171. LyCfvnesthcs lycfcnina, Felder. 

Two males, agreeing with the description of the species by Mr. MoM»re 
in his “ Lefdtloptera of Ceylon,” page 87, except in the absence on the 
up])erside of the hiudwing of the “ indistinct dusky .spots with whitish 
outer border from anal angle.” 

172. AttradnOa macrophfh^ma, Felder. 

One male at low^ elevation. 

Nncadiiha ardntes, Moore. , 

This species api)eared under the genus Lampides in my former list. . 

^Caloehryeops slmlto, Fal)ricius. 

The iMmpidcs hnidarpn of niy former paper. 

173. Ciilocliryaops 2 )and<(vaf llorslicld. 

At low elevation. 

171. J*olyommntHS hatietts^ Linniuus. 

Common at low elevations. 

Pampides ctdianus, Fabricius. 

Jjinnptdrs el pis, Godart. 

Pampides' lunlnya, Ilorsfield. 
llerda epicles, Godart. 

*.Ilerda nndroelcs. Doubleday, Hewitson. 

175. llerda brahma, Moore. 

Doth sexes common from 1,000 to 5,000 feet elevation. The female 


differs from the male in having none of the brilliant gold colour on the 
upyierside, but has an oblong patch of orange on the disc of tlie forewiug. 
IJiulersidc as in male. 

17G. lloraga ciniata, Hewitson. 

One male at 1,500 feet elevation. 

*l}eudorix petosiris, Hewitson. 

177. Virachola perse, Hewitson. . 

A single female was tp,ken by a Lepcha. 
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178. AjthntBue loMta, Horsfield. 

One male at low elevation. 

*Aphnieus sya7na, llorllield, 

179. Cainena ciesia, Hewitson. 

One maie was taken at 1,.500 feet elevation sucking up moisture on 
damp sand on the brink of a mountain stream. 
llypolycana eri/Ius, Goclart. 

180. Sypolyceem othonay Ilewifson, • • 

One male taken on the banks of a stream sacking up moisture from 
wot sand. 

Hy^olycana efoliis, Fabricius, 

Both sexes taken. Common at .al)oul^,(K)i) feet elevation. 

ISl. lolaiis ani/sis, Hewitson. 

• One male taken by a Lepcha at low elev:*lion. 

182. Oheritrt^acle, IVloore. 

One female at about 3,000 foot elevation. 

183. Loxura atynmun^ Crivmer. 

Common amongst clum]).s of l)ambooS|^ 

Surendt'a fjtorcflforuin, iMoore. 

Ifijiasera centauntHy Fabricius. 

. Common. This species aj>pearod in my lirst list under the generic 
name Arhopnla. 

181. Wilasero^ eumolplinsy Cramer. 

One male taken by a Lepcha. 

185. Amhiypodia pai'ngnnrsity n. sp 
{Ambhjjwdia yantsoy lJ< withC)n, wc Jloorcj.) 

I propose tlie name paragmivsa for the species lignred by Hewitson in 
his “Cat. LycanidcB Brit. IMus,, jd. vii, lig. 72, iindiM' the n nno yawt's//, as 
it differs entirely froiv^Iio A. yonena of Aluoie wliidi occurs in the N.-W 
Ifimalayus ; the hindwing is tailed, attd the marking.s of the underside are 
quite different. • 

One male taken at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

Family PAPlLIONID.dh 
Subfamily PiEttiNJJ. 

*]^ychitona xipliiay Fabricius. • 

The Pontia xiphia of ray first list. 

Terias hecahe, Linnaius. 

186. Tirias harina, Hor.sficld. 

I 

187. Oatopsilia catilla, Cramer. 

188. Gatopeilia crocaley Cramer. 

Gatopeilia pyranthe, Linnsaus. 
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Ixias evippe, Drury. 

Hehomoifi f/laucippe, LiniiaBus. 
dppian hippo, Cramer. 

Cutophu/n indrtf, IVJoere. 

The Ttichyrin mdra of my former list. 

Ihtphina intdimt, Lucas. 

The Birrin iifidiiiH of my fir.sl list. 
llitphinn 

J'lniiliu ft,Hast UK, f'rjiiucr, 1>1. xliv, li". A, ^ . 

Thi.s is tl i(; L^icvia nrj'iKKti of my former list. 

J\liincipiiim cnnidit, Sj):in'maii. 

Common Mmin>c;>t j;.miens ui, iiluml -IjOOO feet elevation Previously 
recorded uikV*)' tlie 1^1/ris. 

jS'< jdin'ouin (iraLn', JMoore. 

'J’liO lyoni'i (H'dUir of my lir.'t li L. 

l)i ha'i p/ti)i/hor', Limi.'eu.s. 

1S9. JJrlit/n //iif-shr, t'laiuer. 

iJrl/ifs tiij(.t>f ttid, 11('\\ itson, 

IOL). l^rioiirrl.s (hcfilit/in, DouLh'd ly. 

15)1. J)n f!fs i'rriiiii ' van dor li'x'vi'H. 

()nc male only was l.iken l»y a Li-jadei. 

Suhl'amilv ]'aimi.u>m\ r. 

PiikHIo {Ornithoptf rn) jwwjki^s, Cramer. 

Not uncommun at low eli;vat ions. 

*Ptipilln {iJi/p}iilox( iW't, Cray. 

Gr.'iy (ir.'i named tliis .spei-ies, not Westwood as stated in my rir.st 
pajier, Ihounli the latter lii^ureil it. 

15)2. Pupil to {^Jl>/irs(f) duHurudu, ]\Ioerc. 

Frequent ly s»'en s.iilim^ over the tea ^jirdens. 

Pupi/io {Achilliihii'^ parh, Liimieus. 

PopiUo { Dolch 'uia') mrpedon,, Liniiu'Ud. 

Pupilio {Zt tides) tl/pi ill emu on, Linnieus, 

103. Pfipilio (Orp/iridrs) erithonias, Cramer. 

Pupiho (^( 'hunts) hclmiis, Linnjen.s. 

Pupi/io {Luer/ius) pohfles, T.imneus. 

Piijtflio (Jleueltfti/es) urisfotochite, Fabricius. 

Pupilio {Uiitdfs) uudeotjeus, Cramer. 

Pupilio asfoi'iou, Westwood. 

Family IIF.^PEKIUXE. 
lot. Chouspes harisa, Moore. • 

Coiimioii at low eler.atious. 
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*Choaspes benjamini, Guerin. • . 

^Choaspes amara, Moore. 

"These two last species were placed under Ismene in my first list. 

• 195. Hcsora badra, Moore. 

At low elevations. 

Astictopterus diodes, Moore. 

196. Telegonus thrax, \Anw\sm. 

One specimen was taken by a Lopclia. 

197. Baoris oceia, llewitson. 

One pair taken at a low elevation. 

Saattus eltola, Hewitson. 

The Hespei'ia eltola of my first paper. 

193. Baastus toona, Moore. 

Common. 

Parnarckcolaca, Moore. 

This is*the Jlesj)eria eliaya of my first li.st. ' 

Telicota hamhuso}, IMoorc. 

The Pamphila augias of my first paj)er. 

Padraona dara, Kollur 
The Pamphila meesa of my first paper. 

*Padraona gola, Moore. 

The Pamphila gola of my first [laper, 

? Jlalpe gema, Hewitson. 
f Halpe homolea, Hewitson. 

My Sikkim specimens aijrco exactly with the fifjuro .and description of 
this species, the typo of which came from Singapore. It is tlic Jlenperilla 
luteisguama of my first list. 

, Tagiades menaJen, Moore. 

Common at low^ elcvatioife. This species appeared under the genus 

* Bterggospidea in my first list. 

199. Tagiades gana, Moore. 

. Sarangesa dasahara, Moore. 

The Tagiades dasahara of my first list. 

®200. USispes foluSj Cramer. 

One male at a low elevation. 

* Plesioneura alysos, Moore. 

Plesioneura smiitra, Moure. 

201. ? Isoteinon cephala, Hewitson. 

Two males taken at a low elevation. Flight very swift, but settles 
fftquently on an outer leaf of a bush. 

202. Parnara assampnsisy Wood-Mason and de Nic^ville. 

This species will be fully described hereafter, but it may be bnefly 
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.cliaraoterised as follows:—Forewing with ten spots (sometimes eleven in 
the female), viz.y two oblong at the end of the cell, disjnnot in the male, 
but connected at their inner and opposite >ends in the female, three apical, 
and litre discal in the male (sometimes six in the female) forming an oblique 
series extending from the submedian nervure to the discoiddl nervole in the 
male (but sometimes to the subcostal nervure or first dbcoidal nervule in 
the female) of which spots the first is subtriangular, touches the submedian 
uervuro and is subequal to the fourth^ the second in the same space with 
the first, is equal to the hrst subapical, and lies close to, but does not touch,- 
the first median nervule, the third the largest of all, is equal to or rather 
larger than the first and fourth put together, and acute angled at its outer 
end, the fourth is rhomboidal, the fifth rather larger than the second and the 
sixth sometimes present in the female is shaped somewhat like one of the 
strokes of a section sign (§). Hindwing above with a small oval discal 
spot sometiinos accoin 2 )anied by a very minute dot iip front of the third 
median nervule. On ilie underside of this wing there are four or five discal 
spots. Wings above and below rioh dark vandyko brown, the spots lustrous, 
semitransparent white. Expanse 2*2 to 2'4! inches. 

Nisionadea salsaJa, Moore. 

203. Thantxos sligmata, Moore. 

One female at 3,000 feet elevation. 

*Stitftru^a bhagavOf Moore. 

*? Iles^peria stanamora, Moore. , 

Since the ptjblication of niy first paper, Mr. Moore in his ** Lepidoptera 
of Ceylon” and elsewhere has defined many new genera and altered the 
synonomy of several hpocies, all of which 1 have tentatively adopted liere* 
This will account for the frequent changes in nomenclature that I have 
been obliged to make in this list. 
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X,—~A new Sj}(oie8 of Tlipparelna (licpiiloiif ti RIiopi! xvjri) from (H 
N W. lliuuihn/as. —i?y Mv.u>tt<J. F L M vu'sii vi,i., \l. K, 

[^U^fcivdl liith Itiili, ll< nl IfHi,] 

• ITipparrIna diffntt, sp n 

Ui'l'KUSTDR l»ro\vn, with a hrovd woll dcniiod '•nhrn ir"in i1 fitlvnii'. 
band boarm^ a hiin»fe hubajHP.U blaek sjmi on tlif lon-wuitf and iioiu* on 
the hindwiucj ; the ban I outwardly dellned by a dark lunnl dc line, .and 
further removed from the m.irgin than in any otli>*i IikIi m IIippnreliia, 
leaving a broader brown border to the wing LTvin.twni fotewing ful- 
vou'^, the’ band of the uppeiNide outwardly di>>tint.lly delinod by a dark 
dentati' line, inwardly f.untly delined eveejit near the eosta, ochreons at 
gthe co»ta and inner in.vgins; tlie black subapieil spot of fheuppi'rnid- 
but with a distinct white pupil; the inner margin dai It In own, the outer 
and costal margins very pale brown, mottled throughout with dark brown, 
and on the costa with irregular blown stri.e, extending into tlie cell 
llindwmg palo whitish brown clouded with brown and mottljd throughout 
with darker brown; the band of the ujiperside but inwardly whitish, 
outwardly clouded with brown, and duGiied on both sides by dark dontato 
lines; also a suhbasal dark line between whieh and the band the ground 
colour is darker, forming an inner daik band. 

This species was found by Major .T Iiiddnl)»h on the Shandur plateau 
in Northern Kashmir and only two siiecimens were taken, both females. 

This makes,the tenth speeies of the genus known to oecur in the 
N. W. Himalayas; and stsangely enough out of the ten, iu four cases 
10 
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only the females are known, and 'in the fifth the male has only recently 
been discovered. Jt-,,. . 


XI. —No. 2. Notca on and Drawinga of the animnia of varioua Indian 
Land Molluaoa (Pulmouifera).— By Lx.-Con. H. II. Go,owiN-A usten, 
F. R. S., F. Z. S., &c. 

(With I^late V.) 

[Roceivod Ehcemtor 15th, 1882 ;—Read January 3rd, 1883.3 
In continuation of a former contribution, I now forward another 
lithographed Plate from the original Drawings left ^o us by Ferd. 
Stoliczlca. I only trust that they may lead some of om* members to look 
more closely at the animals of the Land Sliells of tbeir districts, or collect 
them in spirits for the Museum in Calcutta, where they ai-e sure to be ■ 
sooner or later fully examiued and described. In some parts of the Coun¬ 
try, and particularly djiriiig tlic raiii.s, they may be found \yitb very little 
search. The Slugs are cpiite unknown from many parts of India. 

One object in publishing these drawings is to bring about a more 
natural and accurate classilication of the Indian llclicidop, and I would 
here refer to Mr. W. T. JJlanford’s continuation of the “ Contributions 
to Indian Malacology” No. XII.* All Indian concbologists will be glad 
to [)eruse it, for no one possesses greater knowledge of the .subject, than 
the author of that work, and 1 trust it will be followed by other parts ; 
it carries mo back to the time when 1 first collected for him, Henry Jlkn- 
ford and Ferd. Stoliezka, and the many pleasant hours passed in their 
society. I cpiite agree with what Mr. illanft)rd has written concerning 
classification in pages 181 ami 185, particularly as to the importance of 
the sections Helicariony Macrochlamys, Ariophanta, Enplecta, &g. The 
rules of Nomenclature must be adhered to quite as much in Conchology as 
in other branches of Natural Histoi*y. The genusc Ariophanta was created^ 
in 1829, vide my last paper in this Jonrnal, and therefore it takes prece* 
denco of Naninii by 5 years, and cun be used exactly in the same sense as 
Nanina, which, us Mr. lllanford truly remarks, ” is utterly bad, it offends 
“ every law, the name had been previously used by Risso, the type ;is the 
" same as that of Henson's genus, Maa'ochlamyaf and the term is objec- 
“ tionable on account of its signification.” I am inclined therefore to 
adopt it for all species th^t np to the present time are known only super¬ 
ficially, (1) by the shell, and (2) the animal possessing a mucous gland at tho 
extremity of the foot. Ariophanta will eventually, when tho anatomy of 
all are known, and their sub>generic value established, be retained £o^ A. 
leevipet, and its allies. 

• J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIX, Part'll, p. 181. 
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1882.] animah of oarious Indian land MoUntoa (Paltaonifera). 

OxrxES BLA.NFOBDI. Theobald. Plate V, fig. 1. 

^ •« [Daijiling] (Stol. MS. drawing. No. 47.) 

. Vide Noviirs Handlist (1878) p. 43. No. 2G5, as Hemipleeta ? 

For notes on this genus vide last paper, J. A. S. B. Vol. XLIX, 1880, 

p. 161. • 

OxTTES, Koondaensis (Juv. ?) W. Blf. Plato V, fig. 2. 

[ P Young A'lMtiere/m's,] Stjl. MS. Drawings, fig. 4. 

• • 

Botanical Gardens, Ciilcutta.” 

“ Dull white, pinkish on neck and end o£ foot, small horn, solo not 
furrowed” (Stol,^. 

Nanina Koondaensis, W. Blf. J. A. S. B. (1870), p. 10, Plato Ill, fig 
^12. from Sispnra in Koonda Hills. South India. The young specimen now 
figur^ is referred to, as probably imjiorted wi|(h jilant.s 1‘rojn South Indin. 
It is said to be allied ito N. imUca, Pfr. n)nl K Shiplat/i, Pfr. I woitld remark 
that this species measures Avhen fully grown 2o-0 mm. in ni.ajor dinin. 
The drawing which is natural size is only 12 0, and possi?.sses 5 whorl.s, which 
is the same number as in adult shell. There is certainly wrong identi¬ 
fication liere. It has more the appearance of young serrula, Us. a IChasi 
Hill form. 

MACBOcifLAMYs TuounniAr, Bs. , 

“ Tugurium, Bs.” Plato V, fig. 4. 

[“ Daijiling." (Stol).] fig. 22 of M.SS. Drawings. 

In pencil by Q. Nevill. “ Kotulu fide Stol.” 

Nevill’s Handlist (1878) p. 30, No. 91, as Kanina. The animal is 
described from this drawing as follows: “ I’ail very pointerlly truncate 
with a nearly upright unusually large horn-like projection above ; body of 
an earthy brown colour.” • 

^ ‘From the position iu*which this has been drawn, it would be impossible 
to see either of the shellflobes. A speciiricn of tuguriam, from Darjiling in 
spirit given nie by Mr. VV. T. Blanford, proved to belong to Macrochla- 
mgs. Fig. 46 of these drawings, would represent this species, for the shell 
lobes are delineated. Mr. Nevill has written over this mainwaringiana in 
pencil; it is very different from fig. 21, also bearing this MS title. 

Bensokia (?) MAiNWABixai, G. Nevill, MS. 

Plate V, fig. 3. 

t 

[“ Daijiling, Uthriea f' (Stol.)] fig. 21 of the MS. Drawings. 

• This is the species referred to in Nevill’s Handlist, 1878, p. 49. 
No. 272, under Kanina {Bensonia ?) n. sp. with the following note; 
Perhaps better classed near K. tugurium. From a drawing of Dr. 
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11. H. Godwin-Ausien —Nolen on and Dravnngn oftf^ [No. A,' 

V Sioliczka*s the animal appears to be of a brick red colour, with a pointedly 
“ truncate tail and remarkably developed nearly vertical horn above,—20 sp. 
“ Darjiling, coll. Dr. F. Stoliczka and Col. Q. B. Mainwaring.” ' In the 
ms. book of Drawings, Mr. Nuvill has written in pencil, “ This is not 
Macro, luhrica ? is it Mainwaringi or an ally ? It is a species of Motula, 
iide Stol.” 

Bub-Geuus RHYSSOTA, Albers, Die Heliamt p. 61, (1850). 

« Type N. oifUm, from Luzon. 

Rhtssota confeuta, Pfr. Plate V, fig. 6. 

['* Ihmghtoni. Andamans. Animal dark brown red^lish at the pedi- 
“ clos. Mantle thick, greyish brown, freckled with white, body verj' rough, 
" look like shielded? {nic) jjodul row very distinct and the elong.ited tuber- 
“ cles whiti.sh, basal edge pale greyi.sh brown. Tail gland distinct sur- 
“ rounded, by a swollen edge.” (otol.)]. Fig. 38,/uneoloured) of'‘MSS. 
Drawings. 

Nevill’s Handlist (1878), p. 4G, places it in the Sub-genus JRhgssofa^ 
which I follow until an anatomical eoinparisoii shall be made with 
D. ovum the typo of the genus by Albers. Nevill says (1. c.) “ The 
“ animal very closely resembles that of AT. liguhdn^* in a less degree AT 
“ orohin the tail of which is less truncate &c., and some s]f>ecies of Ario- 
phanta.'* 

II. conforta, Pfr. P. Z. S. p. 828 (1856). Hab. ? tyjie in Brit. Mus. 
Compared with Andaman spocimona by Mr. Edgar Smith and myself. ' 

H, liaHt/Jiloni,^ Bs. A. M. N. II. Vol. XI, p. 87, (1803). 

JL citambertikii, Tryoii, Ainer. J. Conch. Pt. II, Vol. V, p. 109, ^1. 
X, fig 2 (IF69). 

As RiiYBOTA haughtoni by Theobald in Sup. Cat. Cone. Ind. (1876), 
p. 23. 

Euplecta orn axis SIMA, Bs. Plat '0 V, fig. «. 

[DiirjiUng (Stol.)] Fig. .50 of MSS, Dt twings. 

Placed in Soc. B of Machrochlamys by' Theobald—-but it has no 
fllicll lobes to the mantle. It is no doubt a close ally of E. vidua, Bl^nford, 
described in J. A. S. B. 18S0, p. 190, where he shows (taking suiopaea from 
Ceylon as the type) how very similar it is in the odontophore and form of 
the animal to that species. 

To the list of species of Euplecta given on page 193, should be added 
partita, Pfr. from Ceylon, and I would add also camura, Bs. Darjiling; 
tugurium, Bs. has I find from a spirit specimen give me by Mr. Blanford, 
sbell lobes to the mantle, and will therefore come into the sub-genus 
Macrochlamys. 

• Vide J. A. 8. B. (1880) PI. XI, fig. S; 

/ 
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1882.] animals of various Indian Land Molhtsm (Palmonifera). 

Eupxecta. ? CAMUBA. Plato V, fig. 6. 

^ .(Not named) [“ Darjiling, Stol.”] flg. 49 of MSS. Drawings, 

In pencil by Nevill. 1 thin! H. camura*' 

In Nevill’s Handlist, ('1S78) p 30, No. 1)5. Nanina camura, Honson. 
“ Animal asliy-^rcy, no projecting lobe above the caudal gland ; solo doubly 
“and broadly margined. This mollusk precisely resembles H. indica, to 
which it is evidently clo.soly allied’* [W. T. B.] 15, JDarjiliug, coll. Dr, F, 
Stoliezka and Col. G. Mainwaring. • 

“ 1. Ihirjiling 7000 ft. JDr. F. Stoliezka. 

“ In a drawing which I take to be of this species there is a pointed liorn- 
“ like projecti^i on the lobe above the mucous gland n<it so large, however, 
“^as in N. Utgurium ; the tail is also more abruptly truncati*(l.” This last 
description no doubt refers to this drawing fig 49, and William Blanford’s 
deseription from life does not at all agree as j^egard.s the horn above the 
mucous gland, an!) we therefore cannot be at all certain whal species has 
been drawn. 

. Euplecta ? cnossEi, Pfr. Plate V, (ig. 10, 

[No Genus, “ Crossci, Singiipur," .Stul,] Fig. 34 of MS.S, Drawings. 

Nevill’s description of animal is probably taken from this drawing. 
Handlist (18*78) [». 32, No. Ill, a.s Nan inn crosnei, Pfr. ^ 

“Tail abruptly truncate, gland relatively rather small, surrounded 
“ with a broad swcjien margin ; it i.s evidently congeneric with JST. iiga- 
“ Ihtaj the animal of which it clo.<('1y resembles,” 20 sp. from Sinkip Island 
CA. col. J. Wood-Mason, 20 sp. “ Singapur, coll. Dr. F. Stoliezka ” 

Eui'LECTA? Plate V, fig. 7. 

*[redi»a hut query. IJonihay (Stol).] Fig. 31 of MSS, Dniwings. 

Eepi.ecta? Spe^ie.s unknown. Plate V, fig. 9. 

[Kflntalc, .Stub] Fig. 18 ofMSri. Drawings. 

Is this Khandf^a, Bombay? * This carefully exccub.'d drawing repre¬ 
sents a very remurkable spccic.s. The very yellow colotn itig being character¬ 
istic and the mucous gland peculiar in form, there being scarcely any over- 
Landing lobe.* It m*y be related to pedina^ if from the Bombay ttldo. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Fig 1. Oxytes blanfordi, Theobald. • 

2. Do, &oo/idaeusis, W. Dlf. 

3. Jtotula mainwarhtgiy G. Nevill MS. 

4. Jilacroehlamys ittgurium, Benson. 

* 5. Eupheta eaniura, Henson. 

6, Uhysiota eonfertut P&. 

7 . Eupleota i pedina. 
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8 . Eupleeta omatitrimay Benson. 

9. Do. unknown. ^ 

10. J)q. crosaei, Pfr, , 


—Some further results of sun-thermometer observations u^th reference 
to atmospheric absorption and the supposed variation of the solar heat. 
— Bp HEJraT F. Slaitfobd, F. 11. S., Meteoi'ological Beporter to the 
Oovernment of IniUa. « 

[Received 28th Decemher, 1882.] 

In 1875, I road a paper before tlio Society, in which I discussed the 
temperatures observed witli the sun-thermometer, at eleven fhdian stations, 
during the years 18G8-1871, and arrived at the eonclusion that the solar 
heat had undergone a rajiid increase from 18G8 to 1871, and a less rapid 
decline afterwards, up to 1871. *. 

Iho data were discussed according to various methods, but that on 
%vhicl» I uluefly relied, as taking count of the largest amount of data, and 
being the best calculated to exclude the disturbing influence of atmospheric 
variation, was to select daj’^s on which there was cither no cloud, or on 
which the cloud canopy, on the average of the 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. observa¬ 
tions, did not exceed one-lifth of the sky expanse; and having taken tho 
monthly averages of all the sun-thermometer readings on such days, to 
compare these averages for homonymous months at each station, in each 
pair of consecutive 3 'ears. The months June, .1 uly, August and September 
wore excluded Ironi this comparison, inasmuch as, at nearly all the stations, 
the registers ol which were discussed, these months are too cloudy to fur¬ 
nish a suflicient number of available readings. For the remaining months, 
the mean progre.^sive variation of all tho stations was taken, for each pair 
of years; and linall_y, the mean of the eight months gave the adopted varia¬ 
tion for the consecutive j’cars. ' 

In order to ensure tliat such comparison should be valid, tho investi¬ 
gation was restricted to stations, at which the samooin.struinent liad been 
in use in each pair of years compared, exposed in tho same way, and on 
the same site. The curve of aiinu.al variation, resulting from these data, 
coincided, in a marked manner, with the sun-spot curve; bht, in reality, 
striking as it was, this result was vitiated by errors from two sources, both 
of which tended to disturb and diminish the coincidence. One of tliese 
was tho inclusion of tho Silcluir registers, which, as I afterwards discovered, 
had not been kept under similar conditions throughout; so that those of 
all the earlier 3 ’ears gave too low a temperature ; and hence a marked increase 
of insolation temperature, shewn by this station in the later years, (when, 
according to tho general result, that temperature was falling,) was not real. 
The other, the effect of which was however small, was an error of method: 
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the figures discussed were the actual readings of the sun-thermomoters, 
readings ^hich notorious!}’ depend, not only on the intensity of the sun, 
but alsp on the temperature of the nir; and it has been sliewn by Koppen 
and others, that there is a cyclical variation of air temperature, of the 
opposite character to that disclosed in tlie curve, resulting from the regia* 
ters of insoliftion temperatures. Hence it is at least probable that, tho 
deduction of the air temperatures, and tho discussion of the residual excess 
of temperature due to the solar action would have resulted in a curve of 
the same type, and of still greater amplitude. • • 

Since this paper was ppblished, I have attempted to carry on the 
comparison of the insolation temperatures, from year to year, by a rough 
and ready mefhod ; but as I ain now convinced, one of very precarious 
validity. In the first place, all 8uu-lhermo«ieter.s are eom])ared before 
. being issued, witli a common standard, by .actvial oxjiosuro to'tho sun, side 
bj' side, for 30^ 10 day.s, and tlieir registers4ire corrected for the differ¬ 
ences thus determined. All readings are recorded as excess lemperaiurea 
(above those of the maximum iliennoinetor in the shade), and in order to 
avoid the tedious process of jiieliing out days of eonijairative clearness, I 
have taken simply the higlie'^t difference recorded at each station in each 
month, and the average of all these monthly maxima, as representing tho 
solar intensity for the year. This method is, however, open to many ohjoc- 
tiops, which I need not here s})ecify; and 1 have tlierefore Tiow rev('rted to 
my 'former method, (wiili one essential improvement), as tho only one 
.which is ealc\dated to yield any trustworthy information, on the questiou 
of the suppo.sed variation of tlie solar licat. 

In tho present paper, which is to be regarded only as a first instalment, 
I have taken the rogi.ster.s of eight stations, rej)reseiiting a great variety of 
climates,*and which fulfil the three essential conditions, that the register of 
each station is that of the same instrument iliroughont; that it is exposed 
in the sanm manner, also af tho same ])lace. Tln)se of one and tho 
- satne station are therefore as rigorously com parable in consecutive years, 
as can be ensured by flic ordinary arningeinents of our observations. Tho 
selected readings are those of days, on which the average estimated cloud 
at 10 A. M. and 4 p. M. did not exceed one-fifth of tho sky expanse; and 
the figures compared, are those of the excess temperature, shewn by de¬ 
ducting tbe self-registered maximum shade temperature, for «*ach day, from 
the reading of the maximum blaclc-lmlb tliermoinetir in vacuo* on the 
same day. It is unnecessary to give these first rcaulls in extenso. As an 
example of tbe data thus obtained for one year at a single station, 1 
reproduce tbe following, which is a fair s[}ecunen of the wltolc: 

• 

* Except in (jjic case of V'izagapatom, whero the thcruiomuter is not onclosod in an 
exhausted tube. • 
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Table I .—Observed differences of shaded and exposed {blackened bulb in 
vacuo) maximum thermomedersy and cloud proportion^ at ^llahabad 
during the year 1878 on clear days. , 
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* There seems uo reason to question this reading. A little rain had fallen the 
previous evening. 
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The mean valoe for e».h montb of ™ £„ atatiou 

dati a. the above, ii given in the foUowmg Table fU) 

separately. 
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78 

79 

80 
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64 8 
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68 8 
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65-2 
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00 2 
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77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
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67-(» 
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02-7; 01-1 
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66 8 60-6 


Mean I 69 01 60 0' 68-81 67-8 I 60-7 


? I ? 
62-01 00 0 
00-1 ! 69 1 


66 4 
64& 
66 2 


64-8 

64-8 

64-7 


• • • 


6011 60 4 i 67*6 


... 1 61-6 I 61-4 01-7 

... I 604; 599, 633 

57-0 55 4 . 58 5 

67 9 66 7 56-6 

55 7 65 9 55*V 

66 7] 65 9 65-8 


58-2 J 67-5 1 68-6 
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ri 1876 
70 

77 

78 


P 1 P I P 
65 01 65 7 65 0 
619 i 57-8' 57 0 
66-01 53-91 52-2 


Moan 65 3! 66-8 61-7 63 7 SI'S 


f I P 

631 61-3 
51-3 I 53 1 
63-5 56-9 


• •• 

••• 


; 56-7! 56-5 


j 610 
I 59 9 

I 66 6 

69 3 


58-2 

55-7 

676 

67 0 


54 6 
60 0 
67-2 
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M ' 
Vi 
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78 
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P 
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67-6 
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67 9 
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65- 3 
67 0 

66 - 2 


65-8 

P 

671 
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77 

78 

79 

80 
81 


62 0 , 62 2! 60 060 6 
69 6 63-2! 69 7 58 3 
62 4 ; 60 8, 61-3 60 4 
60 7 60 4 j 69 8 


69 6 60 3 ! 66 4 


68 8 

I 
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574 

60-7 


58 0 
59-2 


68 5 
55-8 
563 

676 


P 

666 

567 

68-0 

P 

67-1 


62-6, 63-1 
5611 63 2 
58 4! 53 6 
67 91 66-8 


• • • 
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• •• 


581 

664 
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57-3 
68 8 
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• •• 
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69 2, 57 6' 68-2 
57 7 66 7 I 64-9 

58- 8 i 67-8, 67-2 
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69 0 59 6 ' 6M 
69-6 68-6 i 60 6 
58 3 00 3 617 
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68-6 . 69 41 60-3 
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1877 

78. 

79 

80 
81 

Mean 


64 0] 61-6 
63-61 63 7 


a i 


57-6! 69 -A 


ti! I 

• s» ' 


•S fc 

u 

O iTi 


1877 ... UOB «iK) lil GiSH G 571] 57-2. 67 71 58 7 ; 58 8 680 

C 78 59-9' 61-9 , 61 1 61 »> 5S 9! 52 5 18 8 18 7 51.•(;' .55 7 54.9 65 1 

ij 79 soil 59-2, 62 7 55 6 18 9 -t7-3 4641 5U 6 63 51 53-2' 53 5 53-6 

89 57-5: 619 69 6 6u 2 6.5 7 61 3 5 )6 518 57 8' 58 1'56 2 57-3 

"f 1 81 58 11 61*4 61-5 62 6 56 9 48 0 50 2 56 9, 56 7! .'>5 l I 53 1 59 8 

^ j • I I i 

(.iMoan 5S0;62-Ik62C 60*8 56 2 51*6 .50*4 53 61 519; 56 2<< 55 1 54-9 
It is ovldent, on a siinjilo inspactiou of the aliovo taMu, that tho 
intensity oi: the insolation, on days a])}iarcntly equally clear, uiider|roo8 
a distinct annual variation. And mol'euver, that this Tariution is not 
determined by the thicicness of the atmosphere traversed by tho sun’s niys, 
as the sun varies in declination ; since it is difFcroni in ch(ir.acter at 
different stations ; and at some stations, Allahabiul, Vi^agapatain and 
13oinb<ay,' is greatest in the winter, when the sun is at or near its lowest 
.altitude, and the abtorhing atmospiicric layer, Iherelbre, at its thickest. 
Its character, at the several stations enumerated iii 'I’able 11, is best shewn 
in Table 111, which exhibits tho moiitiiiy anomaly of each station, com¬ 
puted on the general average of the months under considei'ation ; i. e.f 
not an annual mean, but the mean of as many monthly mean values as 
nr« shewn Lu Table II. 

^ Table III .—Annual i^riation of insolation excess temperature on clear 
* (or hut sliffht!^ clouded) days. 
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Bombay. Yizagapptam. 
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This table shews that, under a sky apparently clear, the atmosphere 
is moat and least diathermanoos, respectively, in the following months 
at the stations enumerated ; it beingi borne in mind that, except at the 
Punjab stations, and, in part, at Allahabad, the mouths of the summer 
monsoon are left out of consideration. 


Stations. 

Vizagapatam. 

Sironcha, 

JBomhay. 

Jesaore. 
Hazarihagh. 
Allahabad. - 
Sirsa. 
jPethawar.' 


Obeatest. 

oNeirember, ^December 


Insolation. 

Least. 
April, May. 

Miircb. 

May. 

April. 

Deer., Feby., March. 
Juno. 

June. , 

Julf 


October, November. 

February. 

October. 

October. 

February. 

Marph, April. 

February, March. 

The results of the laboratory investigations of Professor Tyndall, 
as well as Mr. S. A. Hill’s discussion of Mr. Hennessey’s actinometric 
observations at Mussooree, obviously suggest the vapour constituent of 
the atmosphere as the variable element on which the actinic absorption 
of the atmosphere, may be expected to depend. And, on comparing the 
above results with the monthly averages of vapour tension, humidity 
and cloud proportion, (the last being regarded as an index of the relative 
humidity of the higher atmospheric strata), this expectation is confirmed^ 
in the case of the two coast stations Bombay and Vizagapatam ; at least, 
with a near approximation. The results of the comparison in the case 
of these two stations are as follow : (Table IV, A). The maximum phase 
of each clement is indicated by an (*) the minimum by a (t). 


Table IV. —Comparison of the annual variation of insolation tempera¬ 
ture on clear dags with those of vapour tension^ relative humidity and ^ 
cleud proportion. * 

A.-~-Coast station*. ' 
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Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar 

AprU. 

May. 

Oct, 


Pec. 

1 

iDBolation. 

801 

29-2 


24-3t 

24-4 

281 

30-6 

30-7* 

Vapour Tension .... 

■68^' 

644 

■764 
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-818 

■663 
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65 
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66 

68 

69 
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66 

64t 
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1-74 

144t 
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2-66 
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4 60* 
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69*0 1 

• 

o 

8 

58 8 

67-8 

667t 

68 2 
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58-6 
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‘616 

•720 

.822 

•886»| 

-850 

•7u0 

•627 

Rolative Humidity .. 
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76 

75 1 

81* 

71 

70t 

Cloud ...... ...... 


188t| 

Ok 

HI 

2-88 

4-12 1 

4-42* 

2-22 

1-76 
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The chief point in which the inverse variation of insolation and 
humiditj, otherwise distinctly indicated, seems to.fail is, that the miniinnm * 
of the former, at both stations, oqpurs in April or May, while the maxi- 
jnum of the latter as tested by relative humidity and cloud proportion 
falls in October ; but, as regards the absMute humidity of the lower atmos> 
phere, the coincidence holds good. And it will presently he seen that there 
is good reason why, other things being equal, the utmus])here should ho 
somewhat more diathermanous after than before the beginning of the rains. 

When, however, we turn from the coast to those in the interior 

of the country, where moreover, the range of insolation temperature is 
in some cases greater, this concomitance of absolute humidity and atmos¬ 
pheric absorption, which holds good at maritime stations, fails more or 
lass completely ; and it is evident that the latter is mainly determined by 
some coiid ition of a very different nature. 
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A feature common to all these stations, and, at first sight, sufficiently 
remarkable, is that, at all, the month in which the maximum insolation, 
(or the least atmospheric absorption) oc<vn’8, is one characterized bj^a high 
proportion of cloud, indicating comparatively high humidity in certain* 
of the higher atmospheric strata. *10 the case of Ilazaribagh and Pesha¬ 
war, the most cloudy months of the whole year, (or ns far as is shewn 
in the tables,) are also those in which tlie insolation is greatest; at 
Sironcha and Sirsa, the greatest insolation occurs in the month imme¬ 
diately following that of'ufSiit cloud ; and, both at Sirsa and Jessore, the 
average cloud proportion, at the epoch of' the former, differs by only 
an insignificant amount from the maximum. At Allahubiul^ the maximum 
iinsolation temperature coincides with a secondary cloud maximum, (that 
of the winter rains). It appears, therefore, that the rule, at stations in. 
the interior of the country, is, in a measure, the reverse of that which 
wo have found to hold good for the coast region ; and^that a humid ^tate 
of the clund-forming strata of the atmosphere, as indicated by the 
cloud proportion, is coincident with more th.in average diathermancy. 

The association of a high degree of insolation with a highly humid 
state of the atmosphere has been prominently noticed both by the late Baron 
Hermann von Scblagintwcit* and Mr. J. Park Ilarrison,f and each baa 
suggested an explanation. That put forward by Mr. Park Harrison is 
based upon cx{$enrnental results, wbicli, as far as they go, appear to-bo 
perfectly valid. Ho finds that, when clouds are clustered about the sun, 
without obscuring it, the (probably reflected) heat, from the illuminated' 
clouds, raises tlio equilibrium temperature of the sun thermometer, some¬ 
times by several degrees; and moreover, that “ the action does not appear 
to be confined to days on which there is visible cloud, for even on cloudless 
days, (so called) very high readings of solar r.^diittion appear to bo dtie 
to the presence of opalescent vapour,” and that “ an apparent increase of 
solar radiation occurs, as the sun enters a white cloud, of sufficient tenuity 
to allow free passage to its rays.” Now with respect to the effect of 
visible clouds about the sun, it is very probable tinit many cases, which 
may be observed in the original registers, in which the maximum insolation 
temperature exceeds by several degrees that attained on otljer days in* the 
same month, may be due to this cause. But observation witb the ^tino* 
meter shows that diffused amorphous cloud, which simply lowers the tint of 
the sky, making it pale and sometimes almost colourless, far from increasing 
the insolation, greatly reduces ib.| And it is the frequent presence of 

• • Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. XIV, p. 111. 

t Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. XV, p. 356; also vol. XVH, p. 615 and Phil. Mag. 4th 
Ser. vol. 39, pp. 70 and 299. 

Abundant evidenco of this is afforded hy the actinometric observations made at 
Alipore and printed hy the Solar Physics Committee of the Royal Society in Appendix 
of their report. 
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this amorphous cloud, in the driest weather, to which I would attribute, ^ 
in part, Ihe low average temperatures of the (as recorded) cloudless months ; 
but thA'e is another absorptive agent, which has not been noticed by cither 
of the authorities above quoted, and which is certainly much more powerful 
in dry tbau^ in damp weather, and to 'observers on the plains of India, 
is not easily separable from what I have above termed amorphous cloud ; 
since, when seen from below, H has, like the latter, the effe ct of lowering 
tlie tint of the sky. This is the impalpable In wo, w inch, as a general rule, 
and always in the dry season, rests on the "pTuns of India, extending 
frequently to heights ranch cfxceeding 7,000 feet, and sometimes extends 
over the outerg Himalaya, in such density, tliat, at Simla irj the months of 
May and June, at a height of more than 7,0M feet, the hills, four or fivo 
miles distant only, are sometimes almost or quite invisible. The indepen¬ 
dence of these two absorbing agents is only observable al consiilerable 
elevations, and in acertain states of the atmosphere ; and the following 
observation, communicated to me by Mr. J. U N. •Ilenessoy. M A , F. U. 8., 
whose experience in actinometric work invests his observations witli nniisual 
importance, is therefore especiall}' interesting. “ Vou remark” he writes on 
“ the paleness” of the sky at Calcutta. Now, last April and May, having 
coached three of my as-sistants to use the actinornet(‘r exactly as I do, 1 left 
them to do th'ebulk of the observing. Tl>o sky, at Grst, was quite blue ; and 
standing on the Mussoorie ridge, the Debra valley with the Sivaliks beyond, 
and the plains, still further away, were all w'ell seen. As the dry weather 
progressed, fires, as usual, ajipearod in the Doon, giving rise to smoke ; and 
this, aided by dust, gradually filled the valley and dimmed objects in that 
direction by means of what mn 3 ' bo called a amojcfi haze. The act!nometer 
however stood at 6,910 feet above the sea, while Debra station is only 
2,200 feet. The haze lay^ a long wa^' below us ; at a gtiess, say 9,000 feet, 
and, to all appearances, hanging over the Doen only. At the iiinu however 
a, brisk south wind blbvvs here daily, increasing in strength as the day 
advances, so that, at fir.st, 1 paid litfle attention to my assistant’s remarks 
as to the rising of the smoke, until, at la.st, the observations began to shew 
inconsistencies, which, however, were complicated by the fact, proved in 
previous yeai^, that actinometric maximum radiation occurs hafore apparent 
noon^i^ On watching the phenomena, I saw this. Far above me, at a guess, 
not under a mile, very thin and very light yet defined clouds were being 
driven northward.s as the wind blew. I say aJouda, from want of any other 
name ; thej' were white, not brown or yellow, as if of steam, with soft 
graceful outlines along the advancing edges, which could be seen by Watch¬ 
ing against the bine sky. Imagine something between a mist and a cu¬ 
mulus, very thin and quite white. Now this stcam-cloud (a mere phrase) 
was, say, a mile above, add the smoke i a mile below, and there was nothing 
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^ to show that the former was fed by the latter. No doubt my steam-cloud 
would induce jpaleness of sky, an evil which you speak of as prevailing at 
Calcutta; and it is highly probable that such steam-clouds, not by any 
means prominent, were driven over Mussoorie for days and days in the dry 
weather at least. What were they composed of P not smoke and not dust 
as far as I could judge. 

“ As to the haze, to all appearances, dt^t haze, being visible between 
showeriy as you mention, wo have ^noticed that here too. I have water 
barrels at the corners of^'our house ; they are fed exclusively by iron pipes 
from a clean iron roof. After a few showers bad fallen, I had the barrels 
well cleaned in my presence ; the water was clear. Subsequently a heavy 
fall of rain occurred, I examined the barrels, expecting the water to be 
quite clear; instead, the water was charged with yellow clay^; and yet, 
alter the first showers, I should have thought that the air was too saturated 
with moisture, not to arrest dfiist a long way below 7,000 feet. 

“ Again last year, in the dry weather, I was watching day after day for 
actinornctric weather; the hills wore obscured or dimmed by haze, obviously 
dust haze. I can see the Chor where I write ; between that mountain and 
this, the dust haze was quite plain ; suddenly there was a change in the haze 
about 2 p. M one day, it was a sheet ; it began to roll about in waves and 
I may say visibly changed into clouds of vapour, which rose like ordinary 
clouds, leaving me a clear view of the Chor, SiAi., looking quite blue. Note 
there was no rain.'* 

« 

It results from what has been said above, that (excepting on the coast) 
up to a certain point, which cannot be strictly defined, a humid condition 
of the atmosphere tends to increase the readings of the sun-thermometer 
and the actinometer; indirectly by reducing the (dust P) haze which in 
dry weather forms a absorbing stratum of many thousands of feet in thiek- 
ness, and directly by causing the formation, of cloud masses which when 
clustering round the sun, reflect the solar rays add add the effect pf ' 
the reflected to the direct radiation. On the other )iand the amorphous 
cloud which exists at great elevations in dry weather and especially in the 
winter and spring months, and is generally only appreciable by its lowering 
and blanching the sky tint, is also a potent absorber. The shiY'ts of Pallio- 
cirrus and pa/lio-eumulus which are result of a liiglily humid condition, 
and are especially the clouds of the rainy season, are of course the most 
impervious of all solar screens^ 

, Since then, the athermancy of the atmosphere is enhanced by such 
opposite conditions of dryness and humidity, and, at present, we have no such 
records of these conditions as might enable us to frame a law of numerical 
concomitance, and thus apply an empirical correction to onr octinometric 
results, it might seem almost hopeless to seek for evidence of any variation 
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of fche inybensit j of the solar radiation, in the registers of insolatioii tem¬ 
peratures, 6r even those of actinometric observations on tho plains of India; 
but this I think would beia hasty conclusion. The effect of cloud reflection 
may be pretty well eliminated by careful selection, and even although 
the effect of tjie solar variation (supposing such to exist) may be small 
in comparison with those effects which depend immediately on atmos< 
pheric absorption, since in comparing tho registers of different years, 
tlie former must affect all stations siiflultanco<i^y.«and similarly, whereas 
the latter vary indefinitely at,different stations, it may yet bo possiblo by 
taking the mean result of a large number of stations in different parts of 
the country, to fliminate such atmospheric effects, as continue to manifest 
tl^emselves prominently in tho individual registers, after taking such 
obvious precautions as have been specified above; and I am tho more encour¬ 
aged to entertain this view, by tho very strikijig coincidence between inso¬ 
lation and sun-spot frequency which resulted froni my former investigation. 
And tho results of the present attempt, though less striking than tho former 
investigation had led me to anticipate, am, still, not such as to discourage 
further enquiry in this field. They must however be regarded, at present, 
as provisional only ; and, indeed, tho number of stations hero considered is 
too small to admit of any other estimate of their validity. 

• 

Table V. —Progressive differences of insolation temperatures on clear 
days from the monthly means of Table II. 


January . 

February •. 

Uarcb.. 

Apry'i • •• ••• fttua* 

May.. 

June . 

July. 

August . 

September. 

October . 

Kovember . 

December . 

. Sums .. 

Means. 


1876-6. 

1870-7. 

Stations. 

0) 

o 

e 

2 

.a 

Stations. 

Differences. 


0-3 

4 

— 4-9 

1 

— 0-8 

4 

— 47 

1 

— 0‘Z 

4 

— 1-3 

1 

— 23 

S 

+ 10-3 

1 

+ 4-3 

5 

+ 1-6 

0 


1 

+ 01 

0 

• •• 

0 


0 , 

90 * 

0 

■ss 

0 ' 

• # • 

0 

*« » 

3 

+ 12-7 

6 

—13.4 

3 

+ 8-8 

0 

—21-8 

3 

+ 6-4 

6 , 

—22C 

14 i 

+ 28-2 

«: 

—661 

1 

I 

1 

+ 20 

F"i 

— 1-4 



1879-80. 


V 

g 

I 
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1880 - 81 . 


§ 


— 9-6 

6 

— 0-7 

— 1-9 

0 

— 9'3 

—181 

6 

+ 11-6 

0 

G 

+ 61 

+ 6'6 

0 

— 9-4 

+ 60 

3 

— 0-3 

+ 3 6 

2 

-1- 3'2 

+ 4-2 

1 

+ 21 

+ 6 2 

2 

— 1*4 

+ 4’4 

6 

— 6'3 

— 2 2 

6 

— ^'7 

— 66 

6 

— 6'8 

— 7-C 

53 

—12*9 

— 0*1 

sss 

— 0'2 


12 
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The data, being those given in Table II, have been summarized in the 
above Table to shew the mean variation, from year to year, in the fojlowing 
manner. The differences of the eorrespondingr months, in each pair of 
consecutive years, being first taken out and tabulated, the sums of these' 
differences in the same pair of months and years is computed from os many 
stations as are represented. These monthly sums and the number of stations 
yielding them, in each case, are shewn in the table, and the annual sums 
and means of the whole>>g* *' -n at foot. 

If the first pair of years be rejected as furnishing insulficicnt data, the 
table would seem to shew a continuous fall oE solar intensity ; rapid from 
1876 to 1879, and subsequently only jnst appreciable. is well-known, 
the sun-spot minimum occurred in the 1st quarter of 1879, so that it can¬ 
not be said .that the present table shews a decided concomitance of t^ie 
solar intensity and sun-spot ^frequency such as resulted from the former 
discussion. * At the same time, if not conclusively favourable, still less is 
it conclusively adverse to the former conclusion, and the enquiry appears 
to be well worth following up with such further evidence os the Indian 
registers may yield. This 1 propose to do. 
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,, caprea, ib, 

Castalius Aoiddia, 62 
„ manlaena, 17 

„ roKimon, 62 

Catoebrysops panduva, ib. 

„ Strabo, ib. 
Catopbnga indra, 64 
Catopsiiia catilla, 63 

„ crocalo, 18, 63 

«, pyrauthe, 83 

Cervidffi, 45 
Cervulus, 46 
Corvus alfrodi, 46 
axis, ib, 

canadensis, 44> 47 
durna, 45 
dierunius, 46, 47 
duv'auculll, 45 
cldi, ib. 
cb'pbas, 47, 48 
plat}'ceros, 49 
porcinus, 45 
schomburgki, ib. 
Cetbosia biblis, 57 
„ cyanc, (5. 

„ nikobarica, 16 
Choaspes amara, 65 
„ benjamini, ib. 

„ harisa, 04 

*Chaoradcdi8 brunneri, 21 

rbombicollis, ib, 
scrvillei, ib. 

„ . strumaria, 22 

Cberitra aetc, 03 
Cirrboebroa aoris, 57 
„ mithila, ib. 

„ nicobarica, 16, 20 

Clausilia, 1, 2, 3, 7 * 

„ aeulus, 2 
* ,, eotbiops, 7,13 
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dauiilia andenoniaaa, 12,13 

* „ aracana, 11 

* „ aptychia, 10,13 

„ aurantiaca, 7, 8 

* „ „ vax. minor, 9 

„ 1)ilabratra, ib. 

* „ carj'OBtoma, 6,13 

„ cornea, 6, 11 

„ cylindrica, 5 

„ ^gonoptyx, 2, 3. 

„ „ var. min or, 2 

„ ducalis, 6 

„ fuHangensis, 8, 13 

„ gracilispira, 6, 13 

„ Eickonia, 7 

„ liungerfordiana, 2,13 

„ hypcrolia, 7, 9, 10 

„ insignia, 12 

„ japcgiica, 3, 4 

„ javuna, 11 

,t junghuhni, 6, 11 

kouonais, 3, 4 
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• „ „ var. pallobs, 4 

* „ micropeas, 12 

„ monticola, 11 

• „ novilliana, 11, 13 

„ hilgondorfi, 3 

II nipponcnsis, 3, 4 

* „ oostoma, 4, 13 

„ platydera, 8 

„ „ var. olongata, ib. 

„ „ „ lambda, ti. 

„ pluviatilis, 7 

„ proba, 2, 3 

* „ roctaluna, 9, 10, 13 

• „ Boriciiia, 0, 7, 13 

„ Bhunghnicnsls, 2 
„ aubgibberii, 7 

* „ flubulina, 13 

„ tau, 2 

• „ tetrnptyx, 7, IS 

„ valida, 3 

„ validuscula, 7 

vasta, 4 

vrullerstorffi, 11,13 
yokohamonsis, 4 
Clausilito, 1, 6, 12 
CoassiM, 46 

„ rufus, 46, 47 

Colooptera, 54 
Corvus, 63 
Curotis bulis, 61 
„ tbetys, 17 

Oyaniris puspa, 61 • 

Cylindrophaedusa, 6, 18 
Cyntkia erota, 67 
Cyrestis riaa, 58 

„ thyudamos, ib. 

Dama, 49 
Danaiuis, 14 
Danau agUuoides, 16 
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Danaia (Parantica) aglea, 65 

cniy'dppua, 15 ‘ 

(Salatura Linmas} chrysippus, 
65 

gedutia, 15 
(Salatura) genutio, 65 
hogcsippus, 15 
limuiacc, 14, 65 * 

(Caduga) melanous, 65 
plcxippus, 20, 55 
(Tirumala) scptcntrionis, 55 
„ (Caduga) tytia, ib. 

Delias agostina, 64 
„ ‘pasithoc, ib. 

„ tiiysbo, i6. 

Dcrcas verhuellii, ib. ^ 

Dcudorix orsuis, 18 
„ pctosiris, 62 
Dicbotragia ncsimaohus, 60 
Didj'mocorypho, 21 

,, jpnsifera, ib. 

Discopbora celinde, 57 
„ tullia, ib. , 

Diurnal Lcpidoptora from Nicobar Is* 
lands, 14 
Dodona ouida, 61 
Dolescballia bisaltido, 68 
Dyctis patna, 56 
„ vasudova, 67 
Dysaulcs longicollis, 25, 

„ „ var. brevipennis, ib. 

Elupbinao, 46 

Elapburus davidianiis, 4G, 48 
Eluphus, 48 
Elymuias, 20 

„ lcucoc 3 ’ma, 56 

„ mimus, 16, 20 

, „ nndularis, 56 

Elymninao, ib. 

Episcopiis cbulybeus, 24 
Eremophila arabica, 22 
Ei’er.nopbilidic, 21 
Ergolis ariadAto, 58 
Eronia avatar, 64 
EryciiiidiO, 16 
Eucbomena, 2'l 
Eulepis atbamas, 61 
Eupbacdusa, 2 
Euplocrto, 68, 70, 71 ^ 

camura, 70, 71 
crossei, 71, 72 
ornatissima, 70, 72 
„ partita, 70 

„ pcdina, 71 

„ subopaca, 70 

* „ vidua, ib. 

Euploea, 20, 42 

camorta, 16 
castclnaui, ib. 
core, 65 
deione, 42 
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Euplooa fspori, 16 
„ grolei, 48 

„ * hopei, 42 , 

„ (stictoplcea) hopei, §6 
„ limborgi, 43 

„ (TrepBid^ois) midamuB, 65 

„ noTaras, 16 

,, phnctflis, 20 

„ (Salpinx) rogenhofcri, 65 

„ n rbaduniauthiis, «&. 

,, aepulchralis,* 16 

„ aimulatrix, 15, 20 

Euchomcna thpracicn, 27 , 

Euripus cinnamorneua, 68 
„ halitherecs, id. 

Euthalia upiadesj^GO • 

garuda, 69 

• „ lubontina, id. 

„ sananda, 60 

0 , kcsava, id. 

Everes parrbaaius, 

Felis, 53 

Fischcria thovacica, 27 
*Oonypeta authiemon, 26 
Gordius, 32 
Halpo homolca, 65 
„ zoma, id. 

Ilaridra polyxena, 61 
llasora badra, G5 
llcbomoia glaiiaippo, 64 
Ilcliearion, 68 
IIolioidiR, 1^. 

Helix chambertinii, 70 
confcrta, id. * 

„ haughtuni, id. 

Hemiphwdusa, 5, 6, 7, 18 
Hcmiplecta, 69 
Herpestes, 53 
Hesperia a gfla. 19, 20 
„ chuya, 65 

* „ colnca, 19 

, eltola, 63 ^ * 

• „ mathias, 20 • * 

„ seiramora, 66 

Hesperiidaa, 18, 64 . 

HespSrilla luteisquama, 65 
Heatina n'am^ 58 
„ persimilis, id. 

Hierodpla, 32 • * 

• „ (Sphodromantis) arabica, 29 

• „ (Ithombodera) atricoxis, var. 

grandis, 31 

„ (Idiombodcra) basalia, 32 
„ (Sphodromantia) bicarinata, 28 

,, biocolata, 29 

„ denti&ona, 28 

,, (Bhombodera) flava, 31 

4 ,, „ macropsis, 31 

• ,, (Sphodromantia) mu^ 30 

„ (Sphodropoda) qtuaqaedesB,28 

„ flimulamiiiD, 30 


*HieroduIa atemoaticta, 81 
„ trimacola, 29,30 

„ vitro^ 31 

„ gastrica, 28 

^ipparchit^ 67 

„ briseis, 88 

• „ digna, 67 

* „ ahundum, 88t 43 

Hog-doer, 44, 45 

Huraga cinintn, 62 
, Hypoliiijpus bolina, 16 

„ hiisippus, 16, 20 

Ilypolycajua crylus, 63 
„ otolas, id, 

„ othona, id. 

„ ihccluides, 17, 20 

Huphiaa nadina, 64 
,, nerissa, id. 

Tdolomorpha eupensis, 29* 
llcrdu aridroclcH, 62 
,, brahrufi, id. • 

„ opiq|<'H, id. 

Indian region, llhopalocoroufl Lepidop* 
tcru from, 37 

Joluus anysis, 63 
Iris (>ralt)riii, 32 
** „ orii:i(talis, id. 

Isineno, 65 

„ oxelaniationis, 19 
„ niulayuiui, id^ 

Isotoinon ecqtiiala, 65 

Ixias evippo, Gt 

Juniides boehus, 63 

Ja]iau, cluusiliio from, 1,12, 13 

tluluH, 64 

Junonia, 57 

„ astorio, id. 

„ „ var. nikobarionsia, 16 

„ launiodia, 16, 67 

„ luniouias, 57 

Lampidcs, 62 

„ fiilianus, 17, 62 

„ urdatoH, 17 

„ elpis, 62 

„ cnejus, 17 

„ kandariJia, 62 

„ kankenii, 17 

„ kiuknrka, id, 

„ kondukna, id. 

„ macrophthalma, id. 

,, malaya, 62 

„ panda va, 17 

„, parrhasiua, id. 

„ plato, var. nicobaricus, id. 

„ pluinbuomicana, vur. nicobAri* 

cus, id, 

„ puapa, 61 

„ rosimon, d7 

„ Strabo, id. 

Leb^ea iamcne, 68 
LemoniidsB, 61 
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I^pidoptera, 14 

liopidoptora Rhopalooera, 56, 67 
Lothe ^andica, 66 
ouropa, ib. 
kanaa, ib. 
mokara, ib. 
rohrio, ib, 
aidonis, ib, 

(Tansima) verma, ib. 

Inmemtis daxaza, 68 
,, procria, ib. 
liOxura atymnuB, 63 ~ 

Lycsoueathea bengalonais, 62 
„ lyctuuina, ib. 

Liycaunidflu, 17, 61, 63 
Macrouldamya, 68,-69, 70 

„ lubrica, 69, 70 

„ tugurium 69, 70, 71 

Mancipium oa&idiu, 64 
Mantideo, 20 

Mantis, 32 . ' 

basalia, ib. , 

callifora, ib. 
flava, 31 
hotoroptcra, 27 
korstuni, 28 
mucropaia, 31 
pia, 32 
6*(luns, 28 
aimalacriiiQ, 30 
tboracica, 27 
Mantodoa, 21 
Megacoros, 49 

„ biborniciiB, 48 
Mogalopbccdusa, 4, 6 
Molanorgia, 38 

clotho, ib. 
galathca, ib. 
lachesia, ib, 
psycho, ib, 

Melonitis ismone, 16, 66 . 

„ Icda, 66 

„ zitonius, ib, 

Mosoptoryx, 34 

,, alata, ib, 

„ platycophala. 84, 86 

* „ robuata, 86 

Milvus, 63 
Morphinte, 67 

Mycolosia (Virapa) anaxiaa, 65 
drusia, 16 
(Gororis) gopa, 55 
(Sanianta) malsura, 66 i 
modus, 16 
(Lioesa) oroatia, 38 
(Oalyaisme) peraeos, 56 

,, „ Tar. Tasala, 

ib. 

(Orsotriiuna) runeks, ib, 
surkha, 37, 43 
viaala, 66 
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Myrma atynmuB, 18 
Nacaduba ardatea, 62 ' 

„ macrophthalma, ib. 

K aja, 63 
Nauina, 6^, 69 

„ (Benaonia), 69 

„ camura, 71 

„ CTOSBci, ib. • 

,, haughtoni, 70 

„ indica, 69, 71 

,, koondacusis, 69 

„ liguluta, 70, 71 

,, muinwaringiona, 69 

„ ■■ orobia, 70 
„ ovum, ib. 

„ aorrula, 69 , 

„ ahiplcyi, id. 

„ tugurium, 69, 71 

N’cmcobilniie, 61 
Noopo bhadxa, 66 
Nophoronia avata:;^ 64 
Noptis amba, 68, o9 
,, accria, 68 

„ cartica, 69 
„ columella, ib, 

„ cinodes, 58 
„ hordonia, ib, 

„ mauanda, 16 

„ inatuta, ib, 

„ miah, 58 

„ uandina, 59 
„ nicobarica, 16 
,, radha, 58 

„ soma, 59 < 

„ suarnta, ib. 

„ varmona, 68 
„ vikasi, 59 

,, viraja, 68 

Nicobars, clansilia from, 11 
Nilasora contanrus, 63 
„ onmolphus, ib. 
Kiphanda tcsscllata, 61 
Nisionadus sai^la, 60 
N 3 ’'c}utona xipbia, 63 
Nj'mphalido), 14, 55 
Nymphalinm, l6, 67 
Nj'mphalis, 61 
Oxyophthalma chalybea, 24 
Oxytes*blanfordi, 69, 71, 

„ koondaensis, ib. ib, 

„ koondaensis, 69 
Fadraona daia, 65 
„ gola, ib, 

Pamphila augias, ib, 

„ gola, ib. 

,, ma>sa, ib. 

Panolia cldi, 47, 49 
Papiho, 42 

„ agamomnon, 16 
„ (ZpiidoB) agamonmon, 

„ amasona, ib. 
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Fapilio ffliadoB) androf^ui, 64 

*Monclaidcs) aristolochisD, ii, 

, arialolochioe, vax. camorta, 18 
astorion, 64 • 

clarcQ, 42,43 * • 

(Byasa) dauu-ada, 64 
(Orplioides) orithonius, ib. 
(Chai^) holonus, ib. 
hewitsonii, 42 
hippo, 18 
papone, 43 

i Achillidcs) paria, 64 
Byusa) philoxcnun, ib. 
liiiortias) polytes, ib. * 
polytcB, var, nikoharus, 18, 20 
(Ornithqptcra) pompous, 64 
(Dulchina) sarpcdou, ib. 
slatcri, 42 
Papilionidiu, IS, 63 
F^ilionina), 18, 64 
Paroba vosta, 67 , 

♦Paraora assamensis, C5 
„ cola^a, ib. 

Phacdusa, 1, 2, 6, 6, 11, 12 
PhaBmomantiy thoracica, 27 
Piorino), 18, 63 
Pieris, €4 

„ coronis, var. lichcnosa, 18 
„ nadina, 64 
Fithecops dharma, 61 
,, hylax, ib. 

zalmora, ib. 

Plosionoura alyeoa, 66 
„ sumitra, ii. 

Foliomia, 63 

PolyoxmnatuB ba>tictts, 62 
* „ ellisi, 4l, 43 

„ karsandro, 17 

„ sang^ro, 17, 62 

*Polyspil6ta inaigniB, 33 
Pontia xiphia, 63 

Precis iphita, 57 * 

„ veda, 68 * • 

Prioncrifi thcBtylis, 64 
Proccrvulus, 47 ^ 

PsammophiB condanuma, 61 
PscudaxiB, 45 
Fsetidcr^oliB vredah, 67 
FBeudodip8as962 * 

Pseudonenio, 11, 12 
Ftcrygospidea, 65 
Ftyas, 63 
Fumonifera, 68 
PyramciB canlui, 16 
„ indica, 67 
PyrogocotiB gracilipoB, 24 
Pyrgomantis, ib, 

* BaMna Bimilis, var. nicobarica, 14, 20 
Bahinda hordoiva, 68 
Bhopalocera, 14 . 

Bhyaaota, 70 


Bhyasota confcrta, 70, 71 
„ haughtoni 70 

„ ovum, ib. 

Bohana, 60 

„ paiysatis, ib. 

Botula, 69, 70 

„ mainwaringi, 71 
UucorvuB, 47 

„ duraucolli, 47, 40 

„ Bckombargki, 49 

Rusa, 46 
„ az^cov^liB, 40 
Rusimr, 45 

Biirangcsa doflabara, 65 
Satarupa bhagava, 66 
Satyrimi?, 16. 55 
Kauropsidu, 50 
Subizoct'pliulu bicornis, 24 
„ clialybca, ii. 

Sopbisa (‘.handra, 60 

„ • dicbroa. ib , 

Sikkim, Buttortlics from, 64 
Bitona, 6l, 53 
' „ minor, 60, 51, 63 
Sithon kamoria, 17, 20 
„ Biigriva, var. arcca, ib. ib. 
Spulgis opiuM, 61 
SpbodvoiiianliH, 32 
Sphodropoda, ib. 

StnroopliacduBU, 3, 6 
Stiboohiona nicoa, 6h 
SuastuB oltola, 66 
„ toona, ib. 

Surondra r(UcrcL-tonim, 68 
Byiubrentliiu cutanda, 57 
,, bipiiooiuH, ib. 

„ hypHoltH, ib. 

„ niphanda, ib. 

Tachyris hippo, var. hippoidoB, 18 
„ panda, 18, 20 

„ pauIina, var. golathoa, 16 

TagiadcB gana, 65 
„ dasahara, tb. 

„ hclfori, 18 

,, monaka, 66 

„ ravi, 19 

Tanaocia cibaritiH, 16 
*TarachodeB diHaimulator, 23 
• „ ineidiator, 22 

TelfgonuB thrax, 66 
Tolicota bambnsfo, ib. 

TcnaKficritn, claaiiiia from, 12 
Tc-ncj^orii ]>latyor-pliala, 34 
TcrioB drona. 18 
harina, 63 
hecabft, 18, 63 
„ nikobaricnsui, 18 
ThanaoB Hiigmata,j66 
ThaumantiH dioroB, 67 
„ louisa, 40 
Udoapes foluB, 06 
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Uromasiix, 63 
Vaneiusa caschmireiiBis, 67 
f, charonia, i6. 

Varanus, 63 
Viracshola perso, 62 
Wapiti, 47, 48 
Tpthima nareda, 66 
„ philomola, ib, 

ft Bokra, ib. 


ZemeroB flegyas, 61 
Zeuxidia, 39 ^ 

„ amethystas, 39, 40 

* ,, piasoni, 39 

Zipaetia sc^dux, 56 
Zizcra maba, 61 
„ Bungra, 62 
Zizypbus, 53 • 

*Zophoessa dura, 38, 43 
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^ietaceop, 206 
Abisara bifasciata, 233, 248 
,f fylla, 66 
ff kausambhi, 2-86 
„ prunosa, 86 
Acanthini, 26 7» 

Acanthopterygii, 267 
Acnviis, 133 
Accipitres, 266 
Acbatina amentum, 138 

bottumpotana, 139 
ceylanica, 137 
damaiali, 136 
gornina, ib. 
vinvoluta, ib. 

jerdoiii, 136 
nilagirica, ib.* 
oreus. 136, 136 
orophila, 137, 138 
puritura, 136 
„ pcrotteti, 136, 137 

„ * Buunuateusis, 136 

A*v.molla, 144 

*Acmolia bungerfordiana, 143, 167 
„ moroletiaaa, 143 

AoDntiopbidm, 267 • 

Acrochordidm, ib. 

Aersea vesta, 60, 64 i 

Acrostiehum, 171 
Actinopteris bengalensis, 195 
Arusta, 133 
Adolias, 248 * 

acontins, 247 
apiades, 68 
garnda, 248 
kesava, 68 
„ sananda, 68 
.^gista, 138 

Afghanistan, Voles (Arvicolee) from, 88 
Agamidse, 266 
AgelenidsB, 270 
Agricola, 92 > 

Albertia, 206 • 

AlethopteriileK, 186* 
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Alethoptoris, 184 

iiidit'u, ib. 
liiidlevana, ib. 
loliil'oli:i, 186 • 

> medlicutliaua, 184 
„ pliegoploroides, 135 
Algft>. 179 
Altieolii, 93 

Alycuius expiitriiiluK, 149 

• „ m<iiilaitii-«. 110, 167 

• ,, hunuiTr<iviliiiiii]s, H9 

,, stiilii-/.],ii, lb 

Swhdioei. 150 
Aiitii1hii'<i I ]ihi<li|i]iiis. 216 
Anililyi'i'pliiiliilif, 267 
Amblyiiiuli.i auiniiti-.s. 260 
,, raniila. 261 

„ fiill:i. lb. 

,, nai'-'ulii, 260 

,, „ var oricliBonii, ib. 

,1 2 . /I 

Ammonites, 212, 21.3 
Amphibia, t.'ensus of Indian, 271 
Ainphidronius datlaciisiH, 134 
,, musoni, tb, 

AmphitbalmuM, 166 

itiulusua, 166 
oliesuH. tb. 

• pollya*. 165 
pupoidfs, 166 

Ampullaria javatiica, 155 

„ stolirzkana, 165, 167 

„ turbinoides, 156 

Anadenus altivagns, 47, 49 
„ giganteus, 47 
Anchist<)ma, 128 

Andani.m Islands, Ilhopalocerous Lepi 
doptora from the, 243 • 

Angioptcridium, 190 

„ comp, ensis, 191 

„ ensis«190 

infuretum, 191 
mc’Clellandi, 190 
spathulatom, ib. 


If 

If 

If 


If 

If 
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»» 

•1 


91 

99 

1» 


Ankistrodon indicus, 217 
Annuloida, 211 
Annulosa, ib. 

Anomodontia, 217 
* Anomozainites, 196, 197, 198, 218 
ilHsns, 197 
jungons, ib. 
iindleyanas, 198 
morrisianuB, ib. 
princopB, ib. 

Anseres, 266 
A ithicidas, 269 
J. .thribiidiB, ib. _ 

Apatura parysatiH, 61, 68 
Aphnmus lohita, var zoiluB, 249 
,, syamu, 68 

Appias hippo. 62. 64 
Araahnida, 271, 272 
AraucaritoB, 207 ^ _ 

hrodiei, *6. 

„ cutchoiiBiB, ib. , 

„ ' macropteruB, 208 

Archogosaurns, 171» 216 
Ardoidm, 266 
Arrhopula amautos, 260 
centaurus, 69 

,, var. coruBoanB, 260 

„ nakula, 261 

Ariophanta, 132 
Arthropoda, 268, 270, 271, ^72 
ArviooltB of tho Himalayas, Tibet and 
Afghanistan, 88 
agrostis. 92, 94, 108. 113 
amphibiuB, 92, 93, 113 
„ arvalis, 89, 92, 94 

bongaloiiBiB, 88,117 
, blaiifox’di, 93, 94, 95, 104 

blythi, 89, 93, 96, 96,106, 107, 
lu9 

,, brandti, 92 

,, carapestriB, ib. 

glareolas, 91 
„ gregalis, 92 

guouthori, 96 
hydrophilus, 117 
iiidica, 88, 117 
loucuniB, 106 

inandarinus, 90, 93, 95, 96,108, 
109 

molauogaBter, 89, 93, 94, 96, 
100, 114 
niyotlmx, 117 

„ neotomn, ib. 

„ nigreBcoiiB, 110 

„ nivalis, 92, 108 

„ pyctorhiB, 117 

„ rattioeps. 92 

„ ripariuB, 94 

roylei. 88, 89, 90, 93, 94, 96, 
96,102. 106 
„ ratiluB, 91 
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99 


99 


tt 

99 

99 

17 

19 

99 

99 

19 


Arvicola, savii, 92 

saxatilis, ib. 

sikimenHis, 91, 93, 04, 95, 96, 
100,110,113, 114, 116 
* Bocialia, 92 

Btoliczkanns, 89, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98 

strachoyi, 93,05, 96, 98 
Bubtorraneus, 92 
thri<!oliH, 110 
thricotis, 110. 112, 113 
wynnoi, 93, 95, 96, 99, 102 
Arvicoh®, 118, 120, 121, 122 
Asplbnium, 184 

„ indinum, ib. * 

(Lopidoptoris) macrocarpus, 

’ ’ 187 

„ whitbyense, 184 

Assam, Earthquakes recorded in, 61 
Assiminea, 164 

beddomeana, 168,167 
brevicula, 169, 167 

„ Bubvar. bibalteata 

169 

„ subvar. bicolor, ib. 

holicoides, 168 
hungerfordiana, 168,167 
marginuia, 169 
microBculpta, 168, 169, 167 
miniata 169 
rnbida, ib. 
rubella, ib. 

theobaldiana, 168, 167 
woodmasoniana, ib. ib. 
AstictoptcruB dioclcB, 60 
Atolla ^cippe. 232, 245 
Athyma inara, 61 
„ loucothoc, ib, 

„ mahcsa, 58 
„ Belenophora, 61, 58, 247 

„ reta. 247 

A^tagonidm, 266 
Austonia, 129 
Axina, 134 

♦Baloa dohmiann, 139 
„ peruviHiia. ib. 

„ pyrenaicu, ib. 

* „ „ var. luchononBis, 140 

Barleoia (?) microthyra 166 
Batrachia, 173, 218, 267 
Bcddoinoa, 134 

Boirugarh identical with Wairagarh, 42 
Bclemnoptoris, 194 

„ wood-masoniana, ib. 

Bclodon, 172 

Bcnsonia monticola, 46, 49 
Bicunedcns porfuBcus, 110 
Birds, Census of Indian, 271 
Bomhyces, 269 
Bostrychidm, ib. 

Boysia Bbussii, 128 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

19 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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Brachiopo^a, 212 
BmcliyDpB laliceps. 170, 215 
Brachypbyllum, 209 . , 

„ ntammulare, rt. 

Brenthidoa, 269 
Bnicliidte, ih. 

Buliminns coylanirua, 184 

,, (Gefiiatus) jickellanus, 136, 

166 

„ olmeri,^33 

Buprcstidro, 268 
Butturflies from Sikkim, 49 
Byrrliida!, 268 _ , 

Bytkinca evozardi, 157. 167 
poiiioHtoma, 156 
mconspi^a, ib. ^ i 

lutcu, <5. 

moroletiana, 166, 167 
philippinonais, 156 
pnlrhtdla, 157 
8Ul)p«lcholln^l67, 167 

var tonuior, 157 

„ (?) ttjfrita, 167,167 * 

CHlamaridto, 266 
Callicochlias, 134 
CalyHismo drnsia, 230 
Oandoiia kotaunsis, 211 
Crintharid.i\ 269 
Carabidae, 268 
Cardiopteridea;, 185 
Cardiostoma trocaulua, 126 
Carnivora, 264 
Caro(*,ona, 131, 132 
Carychium, 180 • 

CurJ^stua attina, 266 
CaataliUB elna, 248 
(jthion, ih, 
manluono, 284' 

„ , roxtts, 248 

Cataulua ttlktuosua, 149 
Ctitopsilia catilla, 251 

cliryacia. 262 • 

crocalo 251 • • 

flava, ib. 
pyraiitbe, 62. 59 
.Census of Indian Laud Fauna, 263 
Cephalopoda, 213 
Ceratodna 170, 172, 176,176, 215 
hislo]|janUB, 216 * 

huntcrianus, ib. 
oblongus. ib. 

„ virapa, t5. 

Cerambycidro, 260 
Ccrithium, 162 
Cotacca, 265 

Ccthosili bibhSi 50, 64, 66, 67 
„ cyane, 54 
. „ nikobarica. 231, 246 

Chamteloontidse, 2p6 
Charax, 150 . 
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C)u>L<k yu, 110 
Chcirolupis, 2o7 

„ eomp. miinstori, ib, 

Cholonia. 266 
Chiroptt'ra, 264 
Choiidritoa, 179 

„ (?) dirhotomus, ib, 

Chondropti’rvffii, 267 
Chry«onii-bd!i', 209 
Cicindolidin. '268 
Cioonidir, 265 
^ioidn', ‘269 
riotii'llida, 135 
Cirrhochroa aiijira, 246 
aoriH, 50 
binkii, 86 
inalityii, 232 
mitbibi, 60 
iiii'obaricii, 231 
thaia, 245 

Glausilui^ 139 , 

„ cvHiidrira, IS. 19 

„ Waagoui, ib. ib. 

Gluridaj, 269 

Cloud andrainfalltoti'iuporatiiroinIndia, 
on tbi' relation of, 69 
Cocriiiellidic, 260 

Oochloatyla, 134 
Col.M.pto'ra, 267, 271, 272 

‘ olubridfo, 266 
Coluitil)!, 2G<> * 

Colydiidio, 268 
Coniferai. l!).), 206, 210 
Coi)toehcilu8, 126 
Cfirasia, 134 
Gorilla, 128 
Corylophidm. 269 
Crambit'oa, 270 
CriootttH Hongiirua, 98 
Crocodilia, 172. 216, 266 
CnitalidiO, 267 

Cruatacoa, 131, 211. 271, 272 
Crypto I )hagida>, 268 
Cacujidae, tb. 

» Cuimingbamites. 206 
Cuiculioiiidie, 269 
Curotia b\ili«, 52, 59 
„ thotys, 234 ^ 

„ var. saronia, 248 

Cyiithea, 183, 218 , 

,, comp 'rchihaU'halfi, 188 

CyatheacoB', ib 
Cvathopoma. 144 

• (.Itsrdonia) laaldomoannm, 145 
” „ blarifordi, ih. • 

bbiiifordi, 127 
fsktum. 145 
filof'inc.tuin. 144 

• (Jerdonia) frnpCTforatum, 146 

procerum, 127 


17 

ft 

77 

77 

ff 
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C'yatbopoma, Bhevaroyanum, 145, 167 
„ tignarium. 127 

Oycadoaceff). 195, ]iJ6, 205, 206, 218 
CycadnjB, 170, 204 
Cycadinocan'us, 206 
Cycadites, 204 

„ c'/nfertus, ih. 

„ conatriatus, ib. 

„ cutclicnsis, ib. 

„ rajanahaltinsis, ib. 

Cyclomorpha, 144 , 

CyclophoruB, 143 

„ exultatus, 148 

• „ forniosaunBis, ib. 

• ,, (Theobuldius) orites, 147, 

166 


„ (Ostodofi), 144 

* „ pealianus, 146, 166 

„ Bpcciosuu, 148 

„ „ var. anreolabris, ib. 

„ , stenoatoma, 145, 146 

„ Bubluovigatua. 147 
„ „ var. pealiuna, 146 

Cj'clopit 5 ' 8 , 218 
Cyclops, 132 
Cycloptcris, 185 

,, oldhami, ib. 

„ (?) pficliyrhachis, 186, 218 

CycloBtoma, 131, 154 




bardavaniim, 153 
biangulatinn, 144 


»> 



(Troi>idopbora) caldwellia- 
num 15i>, 151, 154, 167 

• 

yt 

„ soxcarinata, 152 

167 

• 

M 

„ var. Eublacvia, 152 


fl 

carinatum, 151, 152, 153 

« 

•1 

(Tropidophora) erroneum, 
152, 153 

• 

It 

„ var. subligatum, 

153 

• 

It 

,, var. Buboccluaa, «5. 

• 


„ var. subunicolor, 1 5. 


It 

fimbriatum, 151 



li^nardi, ib 


9$ 

ligaiunt, 153 


It 

mnuritianuin, 164 


II 

scabrum, ib. 


It 

tiicarinatuin, 161 


ft 

unioolor, 151, 152 


CycloBtomacea, 129 
Cyclotopsia, 127 

„ conoideiim, ib. 

CyclotuB pusillua, 143, 144 
^ „ „ var. nana, 143 

Cycthia erota, 50, 86, 245 
Cyrestis, 246 

„ codes Tu. andamanica, ib. 

„ formosa,'^ ib. 

„ boratius, ib. 


CyreBtis, risa, 57 , 

„ thyodamas, 50, 57 
* „ var. andamanica, 246 

' Czeknnowsbia, 210 
♦Dactylopteris, 194 
Danuiopaia, 182 

,, rajmahalensis, ib. 

Danainaj, 224, 244 • 


Danaia, 

224 

«» 

aglcn, 49, 63 

It 

agleoidos, 224 

t| 

ccylunica, 86, 225 


dir3'^sippus, 49, 224 

tt 

cxprompta, 225, 226 

If 

grammicu, 86, 224, 225 ^ 

It 

hcgesippu.s,,var. neaippus, 226 

It 

juvcntu, 22.3', 226 

II 

lininiaco, 224 ' 

Jt 

mclanoua, 49, 53 

tt 

nidiinulcucn, 244 , 

If 

ncsippu.'i ib. 

11 

nicobarica, 226 

ft 

pb‘xipj)ua, 49, ‘]26. 245 

tt 

aeptcntriniiia, 49, 55 

11 

aimilis, 226 

* 

„ var. nicobarica, 226 

It 

vulgari.s, 226 


Dapfdius. cgcrtoni, 214 


Diiacillida*. 268 
Dawaondla nifcki, 128 
Dcinoauuria, 217 
Ddiua agostina, 59 
„ pH-silhue, ib. 

Dendropludai, 267 
Permcatidje, 268 
Doudorix dieneces, 250 
„ epijai'bas, ib. 

„ orseis, 236, 250 
„ petoairis, 69 
,, varuna, 250 
Diadcma, 127,144 
'■ ,, (Ileatina) conaiinilis, 85 

„ (f^t jrocvdoa ?) parvus. 14 * 

„ Totdla, 145 

Diamond iii’nes visited by Tavernier, 
Identification of, 31, 219. 

Dicbopteris, 188 

„ elloTcnsis, ib. 

Dicklonia, 183, 184. 21'’ 

,, biudrubunenais, 18S 
,, hnghcsi, ib. 

Dictyopteridea?, 193 
Dirtyopteria, 203 
DictyotEeniopteridcao, 191 
Dictyozamitea, 203 

„ indicuB, ib, 

Dicynodon orientalis, 217 
Dicynodontia, 177 
Dinosauria, 172 
Diplommatina burti, 160 
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If 


*DipIoinmatina, hnngerfordiana, 160 
* japYoensis, ib. 

semisculpta, ib. 
aherfaiensia, i 6 . * 

„ tumida, 16 .'' 

Dipnoi, 215 
Dipaadidte, 267 
Diptcra, 27C5| 271 
Diacophoru colindo, 67, 2-16 
„ lepid^, 86 

Diurnal Lepidoptera of the Nicohtir 
Islands, 224 
Doduna otiidu, 55 
Dolcschallia'bisaltido, 246 * 

D^aco taeniopterus, 241 
Draaaidro, 270 

Dryophidro, 267 * * 

Dyctis patna, 57 
Dytiscidfo, 268 

Eartlirpiakea recorded in Assam in 1879 
and 1880, 61 
Echinudormata, 21 * 

Echinostroh^s, 208 • 

,, oxpansua ih, 

„ rajmahHlensis, ib, 

„ rhomhieus, 2 U9 

Ed on tala, 266 
Elapidtn, 267 
Elat«,-i-ida:, 266 

Ellohius fnscicapillus, 110, 122, 123 
talpinus, 119, 121, 122 
Eljnmnias cuudata, 86 
cottonis, V45 
dusara, 231 
mimus, 230 
piinthora, 231 
undularis, 61, 246 
Endomychidjo, 269 • 

Eunea (Iluttonclla) moerchiana, 130 
„ atoTiopylis, ib. 

Epeiridto, 270 

Epicrium ghitinosum, 243 • 

Equisetacefo, l70 , • 

^quisetites, 180 

Equisetum, ib. > 

„ naiinstcri, fi. 

„ '* rHjmahalonsG, tb. 

Ergolis ariadno, 50. 67 
E^'ouia avatig-, 59 • 

„ Valeria, 252 
„ „ var. pingasa, 86 

Erotylidio, 269 
Erycidae, 2o7 
Erycinidio, 233, 248 
Erj’on comp, barrowensis, 212 
Estherim, 171 

kotaensis, 211 
mangaliensis, 171, 212 
Eucnemidso, 2 ^ 

Eucocblius, 127 
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Euplrpa nndamensis, 244 

cainorta 228, 229. 231 
core, 49, 86, 2^4 
opcri. 227 
frnuonfeldii, ib. 
feldori, ib. 
lunjuiiiii, ib. 
midanius, 49, 6.), 67 
P iTiuntana, 86 
novara*. 227 
ph iV bus, 226 
rbadamtuitbiiR. 61 
* „ 220 
Euripus and I’l'nlliciim from India* and 
11urin;ib. 85 

Euripus, now spoob-H of genus, 272 
oiniiMiniinii'ii.s, ih. 
cotisiiiiili.s, h>> 

• „ ,, v.'ir. inoridionalis, 80 

„ halif horses, 61, 57 

Kurj'ybylluiri, 210 

,, wbittinnuid, ib. 

Eiirytola*l)orsfieldii, 245 
Evn]t<itiu4er, doserijitioii of a rniiigniige 
with 83 

Kvoloiiiys. 92. 93 
• Fairb.inkia (‘r) ffdd»'ninna. 158 

„ P fan liilbyni.'iP) Innita, 
157 

Fili<T.s. 1.82 

Eislios, CoriHiiH of Inslian, 271 
Fossils of tbo Indian Uondwtina Svslein, 
168 

Fucoids, 179 

Gangauioptcris, 179, 193, 194, 217, 218 
ungnstifolia, 193 
niitbiopliyoiiloN, 194 
buriiidioa, 193 
oyoloplrioidoa, ib. 
bugbo.si, 191 
major, 193 
wbitliun.'i, 194 
Gani-coulour idtutitical with Kollur, 32, 
221 

Ganoid fisbr s, 213 
Garcttiii, 14 4 
(tabtcraeuntliidio. 270 
Gasteropoda. 213, 207, 271 
Geikotida*, 206 
Gooniotros, 270 

Gooi-yehus fuseoeapillus, 118, 110 
Gibbus, 164 

„ bacillus, 130 
• dupontiMnu.s, 130, 166 

1 yonetianiis, 129 , 

var. antoni.,i5, 
var. sinistroisa, ib, 
versipolis, 130 
Gingko, 209 • 

,, crauipes, ib. 
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Ginckn lo1)atA, 210 
GiTMHia 129 

Gloirhouiacoio, 182 
„ hindrabanenflig, ib. 

OloBBula, 135 

„ puguensiB, 139 
Glires, 123 

GloB8opt(iris, 109,174,176,177,179,191, 
193, 217, 218 
„ atigunti folia, 192 

„ browniana, ib. 

„ „ var. indica, ib. ' 

„ communiB, ib, 

„ conupioua, ib. 

„ damudica, ib. 

„ docipions, ib. 

„ divorgens, ib. 

„ fonnosa, ib. 

„ inrlifu, ib. 

„ ingons. tb. 

„ iiitormittonfl, ib. ^ 

„ lepfcoiuaira, ib. 

„ (P) itiUBfiifulia, ib. ' 

„ orbuMilaris. ib. 

„ rutifoni, ib. 

„ striotii, ib. 

GloBBOzamitcB, 198, 218 

„ stuliczkatiUB, 198 

Gola])i1i HandHtonoH, 176 
Guliiiidii ollioti, 117 
„ itioltnda, 1\)8 

Gondwdna System, b’cssilB of tho Indian, 
168 

„ „ same as Flant>Bear< 

ing Series, ib. 

* „ „ synopsis of minor 

groups of the, 174 
Gonileba budra, 256 
Gk)nioglyptiiH longirostris, 216 
Gonostoma, 128 
Graoulidte, 266 
Grullo}, 265 
Grallutoros, ib. 

Groat Mogul diamond, 34 
Qruidto, 265 
Giippya, 131 

Gyinnuspermous plants, 205 
Gyrinidoe, 268 
Hnincsio, 126 
Halpe boturiu, 261 
Hebomoia glancippo, 52, 54, 86, 261 
' „ roepstorfiii, 251, 262 
Helicarion austonianus, 45, 48 
„ demingi, ib. ib. 

^ „ (Austoniu) msigniflcus, 129, 

166 

„ magnificus, 129 

„ monticola, 48, 151 

„ (Austouiu) rcsplendens, 129, 

166 


Helicarion stolicskanns, 45, 48 
Heliddffi, 47, 128, 131 * 

Helicina, 126, 164 ,• 

' „ thootmidiana, 126 

„ unHulata, ib. 

Helix, 133, 134 
„ calcaroa, 136 

„ cepoides, 127 • 

„ citrina, 131 
„ clairvillia, ib. ^ 

„ clegantiHHima, 133 
„ cxilis, 131 
„ (Acavus) grcvilloi, 1S4 
„ ' „ hsnmastoma, 133 

„ „ „ var. melano> 

^ tr^us, ib. 

*„ javanensfd, 131 * 

„ jiilianu. ib. , 

„ laxata, 128 
„ lyonotiana, 129 
„ niolanotragiiH, 133, 134 ' 

„ monozonulia,* 131 
uomorunain, ib. ^ 

„ octona, 135 *" 

„ oculus, 133 

„ (JCgiatfi) porplanata, 133, 168 
„ petrosa, 132 
„ (Aoavua) phoenix, 134 

„ satmaiia, 127 

„ Bctocincta, 133 

„ (Acavus) auperba, 134 

* „ ,, „ var. roseolabiata, ib. 

„ Bwinboci, 127 

„ tapeiiia, 183^ 

,, tricariiiutu, 151 
„ tricliotropis, 133 

„ vitrinoides, 131, 132 

Helix from the Upper Cretaceous, 128 
Homionitis cordal^ 194 
Herniotomy8, 93 < 

llemiph-cta, 131 
Homiptora Heteroptera, 270 
Homiptera IIofc.i 9 ptora, t5. 

Herona andamana, 246 

• Horsiliidee, 270 
Hesperidro, 238,^254 

*He8peria acroleuca, 260 
„ cahira, 268, 269 

„ fcChaya, 60 , 

„ colaca, 238, 259 

„ contigua, 260 

„ divodusa, ib. ^ 

„ eltola, 54, €0 

„ fatih, 257 

,, hiraca, 260 

„ leucocera, 257 

„ mathias, 238, 261 

„ narooa, 260 

„ oceio, 258 

„ pondia, 238 
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Hespcfia pra1>a, 258 ' 

„ salit, 259 

•,* ? seTnaninra 60 , 

HesperillH (? Ualpe) lutois^uamo, ib. 
Hcstia agamarachana, 244 
cadulli, %h. 

„ hadcni, ib. 

Hestina naiffa, 60, 64, 67 
Hctoroccra, 269 
Hetcrocerida% 288 

Himalavas, Volea (Arvicolro) from tho, 

88 

Hialci'idm, 268 • 

Uoinalopaidm, 266 
Ilyuliinax, 141, 142 

„ roiiAardti, J42 • 

Hvdridio, 267 

Hydrobiu (Bulgrandiu) miliacea, 168, 

167 

Qydrocona, 164 

„ bctiviculft, 169 
„ marftinata, ib. 

Itydrophilidw, 268 * 

ITydrosaunis riuclialis. 241 
Hymuiiophyllites biiubiiryanus, 184 
HymofioptiTa 269, 271. 272 
ITypoiodapi'don, 172, 216 
UypulycsQiia ollola, 249 

„ erylua, 62, 249 
„ atolus, 69 
„ tln'cloidos, 235 
Hypolimnns boliiia. 233, 246 
„ miai()pu8, 224, 233 
Hypndajus. 91, 92, 98 
Ibididw, 266 
lohnoumonidso, 269 
Ichthyophia glutinosua, 243 
Ilerda androclos 66 
„ epiclcH, 62, 59 

. Indian Gondwana Syatom, Fossils of the, 

168 ^ 
Insocta, Consnspf Indian, 271 
JLnsectivora, 264 

Jnscssorcs, 265 , 

Ismeno amara, 60 
(Ilia, 26 
^adra, 266 
benjaminii, 60 
chrosua. 264 
druna, 266 
oxclamotionis, ib. 
haxiga, ib. 

• lobadca, var. andamanica, 254 

ntalayana. ib. 

Izios andatnuna, 261 
., evippe, 63 
Jordonia, 144 

„ trochlea, 144 
Jtmonia almana, 246 
„ asterie, 64, 246 
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Junonia astorio, var. nikobariunais, 233 
iphitii. 50 
laiaiualia, 50, 233 
Iciiioiiiaa, 60 
trnonc', 246 
Kuliolla i'aatigiata, 46, 49 
Kallhna albofasciabi, 246 
„ inachis, 67 
Kaiiia, 102 

Koh-i-nur, Note on the, 34 

Kollnr identical with (luni Ooulour, 221 

Ijabyi'iiiibodontia, 177, 216 

Ijiiu'i'tidiu, 266 

Ltu'crlilia. 216, 260 

TiUgi'iida!, 269 

Laim-llibriini-biiita, 212, 207, 271 
Jjaitijddea iidiaiiiiN, 52, 234, 248 
„ urdiitea, 51, 64, 249 
„ niejiiH, 234 

„ ' coni', pactoliis, 249 
decidt a, 68 • 

„ « clpia. 62, 6K. 249 

„ kaud)tr])a, 62 

„ kruikoTia, 235 

„ kinkiirka, ib. 

„ koiidulanit, 2.36, 249 

iikiiL-rophthaluia, 235 
niabiya, 68. 249 
pandava, 236, 219 
{)arr]iii.sit^, 6s, 234 
]dat(i, var. nicul)ai'i(‘a, 234 
pluiulH-oiiiicanH, 24 9 

„ var. nicoburiua, 234 
piispa, 62, 64, 66 
rusiinun, 61, 236 
Strabo, 248 
liangurida*, 2G9 
Laridi'o, 266 
Lurtotia, 157 
Larina burniann, 161 

,, cc) lonica, tb. 

„ ciiicbi, tb. 

„ pnsilla, ib, 

Lathridiidak, 2G8 
Lobadi-a ihiiu'Jif, 58 
Lcf.rgadii 117 

lunres, 204 
“Lumuiia,” 125 

Lepid.ipUiia, 268, 269, 270, 271. 272 
Lc/>id<jptura (ithopalooorous) Irooi Port 
Blair. 213 

L<!piduptera (Jiiimial} inhabiting tho 
Xicob.tr I-slaiulH, 224 
Lc]n(fopt(:ra Khojialocora, 224 
Lojjidopturis ottouis, 18'/ 

Lopidutus, 170 

„ brcviccpH, 214 
calcarat^H, ib. 
doccaiiuiutiif, ib. 
longiccpb, tb. 
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91 


Lopidotus pnchylepis, 214 
Loptopoma lutoum, 146 
Lotho chandica, 66 

europa, 49, 244 
kansa, 66 
mokara, 66 
rohria, 49, 63, 66 
sidonis, 66 
Limacido), 47 
Limax, 141 

„ perlucidiis, ib. 

Limonitia daraxa, 56 
„ procrls, 61 

„ „ vai’. anarta, 247 

Limioolo) 265 

Limzuua andoraoniana, 142, 166 
olluUi, 142 
poro<;ra, ib. 
porvia, ib, 
pliilippinonaia, ib. 

„ yunriatienaia, 142, 166 * 

Lomatoptoridoin, 187 
Lopliobrancliii, 267 
liucanidio, 268 
LycoQua docidoa, 86 
othion, ib. 
kankoTia, 236 
kinkurkii. ib. 
kondnliina, ib. 
macroijlitkalma, ib. 
inalayii, 249 
nianluoiia, 235 
,, purrlinNiiia, ib. 

Lycsenidco, 234, 248 
Tjycodoiitidro, 267 
LycopodiiU'-iiso, 195 
LycopoditcSj ib. 

„ gracilis, ib, 

Ly oosidro, 271 
Lymoxylidro, 269 
Mucrochlaiiiys, 131, 132 

chloroplax, 49 
indica, 131, 132 
jacquomonti, 49 
„ prona, 46, 48 

Macrocyclia, 128 

„ carnatica, ib. 

Macroplooa phwbua, 226 
Maorotasniopteris, 171,188, 189, 218 
crassinorvia, 189 
danasoidoa, ib. 
fcddeni, ib, 
lata, ib. ^ 

„ morriai, ib, 

* „ ovata, ib. 

Magrainmopidie, 271 
Mammals, Censua of Indian, ib. 
Marattaaceo), 182 
Margarya melanioidoB, 155, 166 
Mascaria, 126 
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Mcgalomaatoma, 126 
Moiandryidos, 269 
Malania/160 

irtiradica, ib. 

variabilia, var. psendoapinosa, 
167 

Melanitia iamenc, 244 
Icda, 86, 214 
iristis Y, 86 
„ zitenius, 244 

Morianopteria, 218 

„ major, 186 

Messaras orymanthis, 86 

„ ,, var. nikoborica, 232, 

245 

Microcystis novillinnuE 46, 49 
Microtns, 92 
Molliisca, 212 

,, Consus of Indian. 271 
„ from between Mari and T-n- 
diani, 

,, of the ludo-malayan fauna 
* 125 

Mordellidm, 269 
Morphinje, 245 
Murinm, 88 
Mus mquicundniis, 117 
„ l)iinu:iilonsi.s, ib. 

„ blylbi:inus, ib. 

„ bfirdwickii, tb. 

„ hydroj)bilus, ib, 

„ jerdoiii, ib. . ' 

„ mctt.'ida, 90 
„ myotbrix 11? 

„ nitidus, ib. 

„ pyctorhis, ib. 

„ rufoscona, ib 
Mycaleaia nnuxiaa’56, 86 

„ (Calysi.smo) drusia, 233, 21-t 

gopa, 63 
junoniii, 86 

,, * malsara, 60, />3, 66 

„ (Orad)}.,ia}na) rnedas, 230 , 

„ (Calyaisme) perseua, 244 

„ peraoA's. var visala, 60, 65, 66 

„ (Virapa) radza, 244 . 

Mycetophagidffi, 268 
Myuhopoma, 144 
Myodes,"ll8 
Myonomoa, 93, 94 
Myospalax fuscicapillua, 118 
Myrina ntymnua, 86, 236 ^ 
it it var. prabha, 250 
,, ciniata, ib. 

„ kamorta, 236 
„ thocluidos, 236 
Myriopoda, 271, 272 
Naja oxiana, 242 
„ tripudians, 241, 242 
Naniua, 131, 132, 133,164 


99 

99 
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N!mina,eftducior, 143 * j 

„ cordeiTioj^, 132 | 

„• petrosa, 132, 161 • \ 

„ (Mucrodiliimys) ps<jjidovitrinoi- 

doa, 132 

,• (MiiLTOchlaruys ?) aikrigalicnsih, 

„ Btriala, 131 
Kupffius beddomouniis, 47, 49 

.. • viir. pusilln, 47 

>» ” f -j •» ( 

viir. tun nil, tb. , 

_ „ var. typini, ib. \ 

„ domina, 47, 49 .• 

„ niJiiiiwaiiugiiiiuifl, »J>. tb. i 

„ var. inti riiu'dia, 48 
'I „ J var*major, tb. • 

„ siriillicij 48, 19 i 

•Narathura arsi iiius, 261 

„ I'ulla, ib. , 

* m „ Viir. andamanica, i6. 

suVilasL-iii#!, ib. ' 

Katatores, 200 • ^ 

Ncodon, 113. 94, O.'i i 

BikimensiH, 89, 110, 112, 113 
Iscoiio Idiadvii, 66 
Kept is lU'cns, 61 
,, amljii, 66 
„ aiuliimaiia, 247 

,, oartii ii, 51 i 

,, enaralis, 217 

, „ emodes 61. 68 ' 

„■ hordoTiia, ib. 

,, juiubii. 217 

„ iiianandii, 233.’*247 | 

,, miitut.i. 233 

„ Tiioobiirica. ib. 

„ ’ Busruta, 61, 58 • 

,, jViirmona, 8G 
. „ viuaga, 51 

Kesokia, 83 

’ „ boTigalensis, 102 • 

iiidiea, 7l). , • 

l^^uroptera. 270, 271, 272 ^ 

ll?curo])loridi{t*, 185 ^ 

KeuroptcTidium. 218 
Kcuroplerrs vulida, 186. 218 ^ 

Nii’obar TsIiituIs. Diurnal Lcpidoptcra in- 
■ habiting the. 224 • 

KisioTiiides siil^ila, GO 
Kilidulida*. 2GS 
Kor.tucs, 26^ 

K6gcei'atbia7l99 

Is oggeratbiopsis, 199, 217. 218 
hiblopi, 200 

var. rhomboi- 

,, >» 

dalis, ib. 

Kongyang Ivake. Visit to the, 1^ 
’Kumcrical Estimate of Animals m 
British India and its Dependencies, 263 
Nympha’ida}, 224, 244 

^17 


Nymphalinro. 231, 246 
Xjmpbuli.s atbtnua.s, 61, 65. 68, 248 
,, polyxouii, 53 
(Edemerida', 2ii5) 

Ulcliudridiuui, 190 

,, . comp, stenonouron, ib. 

„ vittiituiu, ib. • 

Oligfidontida', 200 
Diiipliiilotropis, 115, 161, 151 
,, aTVli-iM'iii. 127 
* „ fiilil\M‘lliiin!i. 151, 167 

,, oliiMibis. 161 

di>lcimtM!i. 127 

,, du])oiitiiinii. l.'»3, 154, 167 

„ rubt us, 1 .M , 107 

„ stiictus, 12G 

OjihidiiiT 2ii0, 207 

Ophiiira, 21 1 

Oiuithoploia liidiacriuoides, 252 
« poinpi us, 63, 

,, Viir. minos, 86 
„ * ln-liat on, 252 
OKlhoplorii, 270, 271 
(ilLiUila.'. 206 
Uluzumii' h, 201, 203 

iibbrcv i'll ns, 2 )1 
„ aculifnlius. ib. 

,, ani.'iidiilus, 202 

„ bcii'.’.ilfH,''is, lb 

l)UlOlUlyilnu'^. »6. 

j, CDiiliguui, tb. 

„ di..1.111'-, lb 

,, gfilili.i-i, lb. 

py.i( i\iib. 

„ bi'lopi “03 

,, iijiliij< .(Ills, >b. 

,, oMii.iiiii, ib. 

jiiiiiilli'lu'-, ib. 

I, imiiKisis, ib, 

Oxyojiida', 271 

I'lif tiygeiii I iuciiivnla, 216 

I’acbypli) Hum, 2 'K 

( ) ilivai iciitum, tb. 

’* lictcKiplix I'miii, li. 

p< n giiuuiri, tb. 

riif'bypb rid'a*-. 187 

r.iehy}it'-iJ.s, in's 

s].' (ificii, lb. 

rabo'jvitt.iiia, 191 

ku!/.i. ib. 

ra]a-oV.ainia bengiikiiris 201 

vur. oltusa, 203 

brevil'dia, 202 

Palis.sya, 200 

" brainii, 2 >7 
i roni’erta. 206 

j ” indica, 207* 

j ” vnr. baxa, tb. 

' \\ jubalpurensis, t6. 
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Palpimanidae, 270 

Paludicola, 91, 98, 106 

*Pa]udina hungerfordiana, 155 
„ juUieni, ib. 

* „ martonsiana, 156 

,, petrosa, 169 

Folifdomus, IGO 

ff anderaoniana, 160,166 

• „ „ var. myadoungensiB, 

160 

> „ „ Bubvar. nana, li 

„ „ Bubapcnes poguonsis 

„ blanfordiana, 159, 166 

„ biirraainca, 160, 166 > 

,, labioua, 159, 160 

„ potroaa, 159, 166 

„ rcgulutu, 160 

Patnphila angias, 60, 261 
„ gola. ib. tb. 

„ 60 

,, msesoidus, 261 ' 

„ mathias, ib. 

,, palinarum, 238 

,, purropa, 261 

„ ( P Hulpo) zoma, 60 

Papilio agamoTnnon, 69, 237, 263 
,, uinasonp, 62 

„ androgcua, 53, 59, 252, 253 

,, antiphsitosT, 86, 253 

f, aristolocbico, 53, 86 

,, „ Tur. camorta, 237 

,, aHtorion, 69 

,, cardui, 232 

„ chaon, 254 

,, charic'lcs, 252, 263 
„ cloanlliUB, 69 

,, clytia, var, flavolimbatus, 263, 262 
„ coon, 253 

„ doubledaji, t6, 

„ dravidarnm, 86 

„ drnsia, 280 

enrypyluB, 86, 253 
helonua, 63, 69 
hosiono, 230 
jopbon, 86 
Iccstrygonum, 263 
limniucc, 230 
mayo, 252, 253 
medns, 230 
meinnon, 263 
paris, 66 - 

philoxonus, 63 '• 

polytoB, ib. 

„ var. nikobams, 237, 253 
polymnestor, 86, 252 
prexaspus. 254 
rhodifer, ^53 
roaimon. 235 
Barpedon. 59 
thyrsis, 238 
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Papilionidee, 236, 251 * 

Papilioninte, 237, 252 , 

♦Ptrantirrheea marslialli, 86 
Porasucbiatf crocodilo, 176, 216 
ParaBucbian scuto, 176 
ParasTichus, 172, 216 
Parmella, 142 t 

Parnidro, 268 
Parthenos gambrisiuH^ 248 
Pasaercs, 265 
Patkai, Pass over tho, 1 
Patula, 128 
Pauaaidae, 268 
Paxillua, 150 
Pecopteridcro, 186 
Pecoptoria, 17^ '' 

anguata, 186 
'sonciiina. 186, 218 
gloichenioidea, 182 
lobata^lSl 
reveraa/ 187 ‘ 

„ toncra, 184 

Pedilidae, 269 
PulacanidoD, 266 
•Poronaous nnvilHanua, 48, 49 
•Penthema binghami, 87 
„ dnrliaa, ib. 

„ liaarda, 86, 87 

PhnenicoptcridiD, 266 
Phactonidiu, ib. 

Pliffiomys Icuourus, 89, 106 
Phalchua, 110, 114 
Phanitt, 127 , 

Phegopteris, 185 
Phengus, 134 
Phereporaa, 131, 132 
Phalacridaj, 268 
Phcenicopaia, 210 
PholcidsB, 270 
Phoroncididea, 270 
Phjllothcca, 181, 217, 

* awitralis, 181 , 

indica ib. 

„ rpbuata, tb. 

♦Physa hungorfordiunu, 143. 

„ molucccnsis, ib. 

„ philippiana, ib. 

PhyaOfitomi, 267 « ' 

Picariaj, 265 
Kerin®, 236, 261 
Pieris canidia, 54 , 

„ coronia, var. lichenosa, 237» 252 
„ galathca, 237 

„ Bchcnosa, ib. 

nadina, 56, 59 

„ var. noma, 252 
„ nerisaa, 52 

„ panda, 237 

„ regfba, 86 

Pisces, 173, 213. 218 
Fithecopa by lax, 248 
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Plant-bearing Series same as Gondw&na 
Syrtdtn, 168 
Platii^oidin, 266 

' Plecotrema rapax, 165 ^ * 

.• I. var. producto, 165,166 

Ploctognathi, 2G7 
Pleclopylis, ?-<28 
Plectotropis. 133 
Plesionoura alyaos^ 60, 256, 257 
„ ainliarcoaa, 25 7 

„ chamundu, i6. 

„ dan, ib. 

» 't, vnr. andamani^u, ib. 

„ leufocrrn, ib, 

,, pai-iilysofl, ib, 

f, pra%a, 258* ‘ 

„ pnlomaya, 257 

putra, ib. 

„ suniitra, GO, 2^ 

PlesioHanrus indieus, 175, 217 
Po&icijiidaj, 266 j 
Podozumites^^lOO • 

comp. Lanceolatas, ib, 
backeti, ib. 
lanceolutuB, ib. 

„ „ var. spathulatiis, ib. 

Polbidae, 271 

Polyommaius karsundra, 235 
„ sangra, 51, 235, 249 

Polypodincctr',*184,185 
Polypodium, 186 
Fomatias, 139 
Pontia xiphia, 59 , 

Port Blair, Bhopaloccrous Lcpidoptcra 
from, 243 
Preyis veda, 54 
Proccllafidao. 206 * 

Psawnopbida), 267 
. Fsel^hMto, 268 
^soudodipsas bengalensis, 52, 55 
Tseudophidia, 237 

Pscudophidian from the Hlmalayail^ 230 
. *]^eudotrochatella, 126 * 

Fsittaci, 265 , • 

Fteroclidao, 265 
^erocycl^, 131,144, 147 
bilabiatus, 146 
cydophoroideas, 145, 146 
• ,, var sublutc*!>la, 146 
„ var. Bubstenostoma, 
ib. 

„ nanus, 145,146 
„ „ var. applanata, 146 

„ „ var. rcllexilabris, ib. 

jrophylium, 170,171.196,197,198, 218 
burdwanense, 197 
carterianum, 196 
crassum, ib. 
forteanum, ib. 
kingianum, ibt 
mediicottianum, ib. 
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Ptcrophyllum nerbuddaienm, 196 
„ propiuquiim, 197 

„ rajinalmlcnso, ib, 

Pterygospidoa hclfori, 2.88 
‘ „ mcnako, 59, 256 

Ptilophyllum, 170. 174. 176, 177, 200 
„ ’ acutifolium, 200 

bracbyphyllum, 201 
cutuhenso, ib, 

„ VIIr. minimum, ib, 
, ,, tenerrimum, tb. 

Ptinidm, 269 
Pupa, 132 
1 ,, (intoni, 129 
,, co'iiopicta, 47 
,, fuuicula, 130 
„ grati'liiupiiuia, 129 
„ liujiardiiina. 140 
„ vorsijuiliH, 130 
,, (Dcndropujia) vctusiii, 128 
Pupiita, 14.3, in * 

„ lluciiniiliciiliita, 11S 

* „ guimanisonHiti, ib. 

„ huugurfordiaua, 148, 167 
Pyrales, 270 

Pyrameis cardiii, 232, 245 
„ indicii, 50 

Pvrami-llida', 1(54 
Pytlionidif, 267 
Quadrmnana, 264 * 

lluiiigaugi', Description of a, B3 
Bnllidm, 205 

Kainitlknt;i identical willi Jtaolconda, 220 
Buoicoiidu identical witli Itamulkota, i5. 
„ „ with Jlawdiicondu, 36 

Ilawduconda identical with iiuolcondu, ib. 

Haptorcs, 205 

Ilasores, tb. 

lloalca, 120 

llcalia deciihsata, 159 

Ileplilia, 173, 21(5. 218 

Iteptiles, CenHUH of Indian, 271 

lieptilia, Notes on, 239 

lihipidoc'orida.', 208 

Khipidopboridso, 269 

Rhipidopsis, 210, 218 

„ densinervis, 2! 0 

,, gingkoides, tb. 

Rbiptozamites, 199 
Rhizomeptcris^WS 
„ Imlli, ib. 

Rhizon^s, 195 

Rbopaloeeru, 224, 270 • 

Khfipaloctirouh Leindoptoia from Port 
Blair, 243 
Rhynchonclla, 212 
Ehynchota, 270,17* 

Rhysodidm, 268 
*Ri86oina baxteriana, 161 
* „ blanfordiana, 162,167 
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Biniioiim bi^’erna, 164, 166 
„ dcahiiyesi, 1G2 

„ fmiicultita, 163 

„ l(»vij|rata, 161 

„ ncvilliana, 163 

„ nodicincta, 161 

* „ oiii'utfilia, 161, 162 • 

* „ ps<*iidol)ryerfia, 164 

,, pyrHniid9.lis, 

„ BCfilariformis, 162 

* „ sul)la)vif?ata, 104 

„ villka, ib. 

* „ wcinkaulUana, 163 

Robinsonia, 161 , 

Rodutiiia, 265 

Rostcllai-iu from Iho Bay of Bengal, 262 

* „ doliciitulii, tb. 

„ Tiiiignus ib. 

Sagenoptoris, 19-1 

„ rhoifolio, 195 

Salisbiiroro, 218 
SiiliHlniruas, 209 ‘ 

Sulticida), 271 
CSninaruphiH, 211 
Satarupn bliugava, 51, 256 
Satyiiriiu, 230, 244 
Siiuroptervgia, 217 
8capbidiida), 268 
Searabmidm, ib, 

Schizoneura, 180, 181, 218 

„ goiuhvaitoTisis, 180 

„ nioriani, 181 

Schwarf/,iplla, 162, 166 
Sciiicidm, 266 
Scolitantides nyseus, 86 
Scolytidtt), 269 
Scyiinin'nidm, 268 
Scylodida?, 270 
Bernina, 206 
Silphidiu, 268 
Sing phuchi, 110 
Siroiiia, 265 

*SUhon albimocula, 249 
„ kamortn, 236 

„ sngriva, var. areca, 236, 249 

„ tarpina, 249 

• „ m'storinannii, var. andamanioa, 

249 

Soumelporo probably I’eprosented by 
' Simah, 39 


Sphenoptoridcro, 185 
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Sphenopteris, comp, argula, 18^ 
hislopi, 186 
P mombranosa, ib. 
polymorpha, 183 
Sphinges, 269 

Bquamaa cycadeatnm j F G-yranosperma- 
i^um). 206 
Stagonolepis, 172 
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Stangorltes, 190 , 

StaphylinidsB, 268, 

Stcuogyra, 135 

(fOlessnltt) amentum, isft, 166 
„ bensoniana, 137, 166 
„ bbuifordiiina, 138, 166 
„ bo]Iam])^ttjann, 139 
„ ceylanica, 138 
„ fatiiilii, 137, 1G6 
„ jerdftiii, i;.’6, 166 

nilagirica, 136,137.106 
., var. kutuoo- 
I leiisis, 136 

niteiiH, i3S 

oreas, 135, 136, 138, 
•• lv!6 

oropbila, 137, >66 
,, „ pcrolteti, ib. ib. 

„ ii- „ pscudoieas, l36, 138 

^ ,, ,, ,, var, subde* 

shayoaiana, I.'IO. • 

• „ puncibgallana, 133 

„ snljfiihifdrtnif., 138, 166 

„ vadalica, 136 

Stonopiis, 13J 

„ lividiiH, ib, 

Stonotbyra, 165. 166 

„ bbiiilbrdiana, 156, 167 

„ hungorfoi diana, ib. ib. 

,, wondinasuiiiaTia, tb. ib. 

Stepiianopidas, 271 
Stilioeliiomi uicca, 57 
Striges, 263 
Stvo])hostoma, 12S 
Stylodou (Helix), 127 
Biilniliiia, 13,5 
Baecinua eoiilortiria, 141 
„ elegans 1-10, 141 

„ longiscata, ib. ib. , 

„ pfeifleri, ib. ib. 

* „ yorkandensis, I4l, 166 

SiiTWiO, 266 

Sureiidra qutil'cetorum, 52 

„ „ var. latimargo, 261 

Symbrcnthia hippoclus, 50, 51 
Symphicdra touta. var. teutoides, 248 
Tachyria indra, 52 "■ “ 

„ panda, 237 

„ * pauliiia. 86, 2,^2 

,, „ var. galathea, 237 

Tasnioptcridcm, 188 
Tivnioptcris, 171. 188, 190 
„ deiisincrvis, 188 

„ lata, 171 

„ morrisi, ib. 

Tagiades alica. 236 , 

* „ bbagava, var. nndamunlca, i 

dasahara. 59 
helferi 238 
weuaka, 256 


)» 
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XagiadA ritTi, 238; 256 , 

Tan^itt, 248 S | 

M acontius, 247 Ij 

*„ cibaritia, 233, 247 a 

Tantalidoe, 266 
Ttmyrhltoiya, 131 

Tavernier, On (iiamond mines visited by, 
31, 219 
Taxaccm, 209 
Taxites, ib. • 

„ planns. H. 

„ tonerrimuB, ib. 

Tnxodiacere, 208 
Tnxoditos, 207 ' 

^Telegonua acroloncus, 200 
„ th||i»is, 236, 261 
Tclephoridao, 208 
Tenelirionidoa, 209 
’ Terias drena, -.36 ^0 

, • liarina. 251 ^ 

•„ hrcabe. 53, 236, 2ol 
„ nikobarien™, i5. ib. ^ 
Tetraijlomfhjda!, 270 
Tetragonolepis analis, 214 
oldliami, ib. 
rug#BUB, ib. 
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'n>anmant.i« diorea, 57 

Thoniphosidai, 270 ' 

Theridiidje,,»5. 

Tliijinfelclia, 1R7, 188 i 

,, comp odontopteroidcB, 187 ' 

„ indica, ib 

„ Bubtr^onn, 188 

'Thomisidte, 271 
Throscidno. 268 

Tibet,•VolcB (Arvicplm) from, 88 
Tineincs, 270 
Tdibyjis oxiana, 242 
Tortricps. 270 

Tortrioidas, 266 i 

Trichopterygidre, 268 
Trietonotomidno. 260^ i 
'Srigonia sineei, 213 
0 ,, ventricosa, (•. 

Trizygia, 181^ 
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